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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Far inſipidity of Lord Squanderfieldes 
character was a great mortificat ion to Lord Ri- 
vers, and no ſmall diſappointment to Lord Ra- 
venſdale himſelf— He had been led, by his ſiſter 
Lady Elizabeth Belmont, to form a very diffe- 
rent expectation of his noble gueſt; and as the 
with neareſt his heart was to fee Lady Cecilia 
happily and ſuitably ſettled, he was ſenſibly. 
touched by his failure in the preſent inſtance. 
To Lord Squanderfield's family or ſituation there 
could not be any objection; but to unite one of 
the moſt ſenſible and amiable, as well as noble 
and beautiful of her ſex, to a man who did not 
| know the value of ſuch perfections, ſeemed to 
his Jordſhip to be like Jephtha ſacrificing his 
daughter, and little lefs impious than the immo- 
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lation of virtue upon the altar of Mammon.— 


. To this crutlty no worldly views could ever per- 


ſuade him; and upon conſulting with Lady Ce- 
cilia herſelf, he had the happineſs to find her 


ſentiments entirely coinciding with his own,, 


2 
and that in this inſtance her duty went hand in 


hand with her inclination. Indeed this eclair- 


ciſlement with her father had a happy effect 
upon her ladyſhip ; for, now that ſhe was re- 
lieved from the apprehenſion that Lord Squan- 
derfield's addrefles would be ſupported by her 
father's recommendation, ſhe recovered her 
uſual gaiety, and appeared much more willing 
to entertain him, and to make his ſtay ak 
venſdale agreeable. But in proportion as Lady 
Cecilia recovered her gaiety, poor Ned loft his: 


cence to the will of her father to receive his ad- 


* 


Ehe could not be long inſenſible to the altera- 
tion in her conduct towards Lord Squanderfield; 

nor was he able to account for this alteration 
from any other motive than that of her acquieſ- 


drefſes—** Good God !** he would ſay to him 


ſelf, ſhe cannot love him !—A mind like hers, 
franght with every virtuous, wiſe, and noble 


fentiment can never love a man who (whatever 


may be his fortune) has a ſoul inferior to the 


hind that plows his fields, or the footman. that 


_ wipes his ſhoes— She cannot love him—and 


where ſhe cannot give her heart, honour will 
never let her give her hand—But, alas f why 
do I rave? Unhappy Edward, what is it to thee 


whom Cecilia loves a Canſt thou forget” the 
dittsrence of your ſtations, or overlook the 


8 gulph which” ne and fortune have 


between you?“ 


- 774 His poor youth had indeed Arie large 


draughts of .love's intoxicating potion. fince his 


rival at Kavenfdale © 
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off his guard; ſo that he ſwallowed the delici- 


: Tn 

he dwelt there (being conſidered as one of the 

family), and the daily and unreferved inter- 
ſe he had with Lady Cecilia, had put him 


ous poiton, almoſt without knowing it, till the 
alarm of a rival let him into the knowledge of 
his real fituation—lIt was then his eyes opened 
on the gulph into which he was ready to fall. 
The milery this gave him was inexpreſſible He 
recalled to his mind the ſcene in the cavern in 
Wales, and the agitation of Lady Cecilia on 


the moſt diſtant and reſpectful hint of his attach- 


ment, at a time when ſhe was his gueſt, and he 
unacquainted with her rank. To renew any 
ſolicitation of that kind would be now preſump- 


tuous in the higheſt degree: it would be to break - | 


the ſacred promiſe he had made to Lady Cecilia 
—1t would be to abuſe the confidence of Lord 
Ravenſdale, and the hoſpitality of his houſe—at 
would be to loſe that friendſhip which had al- 
ready done ſo much for him, and which was 


ready to do more—and, what was worſe than 


all, it would lefſen him in the eyes of Cecilia 
herſelf, and probably be the means of baniſhing 
him from her preſence, and perhaps from her 
heart for ever. But to forego the ſweet hope, 


to quench in his ſoul that cordial drop which he 


had fo long cheriſhed as the precious panacea of 


all his cares and afflictions, this was like parting 
with life itſelf, and which, when once loſt; 


could leave nothing behind to intereſt or engage 
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his affections. The neceſſity of this ſacrifice 


however was obvious: and here he made the 
firſt trial of his reſolution, for from this moment 
he determined to depart from Ravenſdale ; not 
to give up the idea of the adored Cecilia, but t 
make himſelf worthy of her, if fortune, who 
is ſaid to favour the brave, thould at any future 
. * period 
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Period ſmile upon him. His regiment was ſoon 
to embark at Cork for America: he determined 
to make this a pretence for quitting Ravenſdale, 
that he might be with them ſome time before 
they failed; and reſolved to take an early oppor- 
tunity of .communicating this reſolution to Lord 
Ravenſdale and Captain Rivers. 

This victory over himſelf was a ſource of 
much confolation to him: — however tender the 
fibres of his heart were, however powerful the 
pa ſſion that rent thoſe fibres almoſt to breaking; 
yet the in ward approbation of his mind, the joy- 
ful conſcioufneſs that he was going to ſacrifice 
pathon on the altar of virtue, ſupported him in 
the conflict, and enabled hi to be more than ( 
conqueror. And here fortune did for once re- 
ward his reſolution ; for an accident happened 
which at once diſplayed his-vigour, courage, and 
addreſs in the higheit point of view, and made 

Lady Cecilia a ſecond time indebted to him for 
pee. | 

There was upon Lord Ravenſdale's eſtate, a 
few miles from the houfe, a mountain of a fin- 
gular form, and which commanded one of the 
nobleſt proſpects that is any where to be feen: 
the top of this mountain is a level plain, con- 
taining about fifteen acres of ground, and which 
is as faooth and as richly covered with a ſhort 

pile of velvet graſs, as if it had been formed for 
a bowling green, and kept by conſtant care in 

"the highieſt order. One fide of this plain is 
bounded by foreft trees, which connect it with 
other mountains higher and mote craggy; the f 
other fide forms a na ural terrace, deſcending in 14 P 
aſtzep flope, equally ſmooth and velvet-iike with _ . 

the top, which continues tor ſeveral hundred 
yards to the boftem; which is waſlied by a deep | 
bend of the river Shannon, which there fernis od 4 
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| Horſes in the phaeton, which were very high! 


an extenſwe lake, over which the eye ranges for 
ſeveral miles, and difcovers beyond a variegated 
ſcenery of Woods and lawns, mountains and val- 
leys, ſtreams and villages. FTE . 's 
The morning was fine, and particularly fa- ie 
vourable for viewing this reſplendent ſcenery. | 
It was propoſed. to. carry Lord Squanderfield 
thither, and Lady Cecilia agreed to be of the 
party. It was the faſhion for men of quality at 
this time to wear the dreſs and aſſume the man- 
ners of grooms and coachmen—indeed. to drive 
a phaeton was by ſome of them conſidered as 
the acme of human ingenuity : among his other 
follies, this was one with which Lord Squander- 
field was ſtrongly tinctured, and from. which, as 
we have ſeen, Lord Rivers was not wholly free. 
To diſplay his ſkill before Lady Cecilia was an 
ambition worthy of the Engltth peer; and her 
ladyſhip with more good-nature than prudence 
conſented to accompany him in her brother's _ 
phaeton. Ned Evans was mounted on a very 
fine hunter belonging to Lord Squanderkeld, _ 
which he brought with him from England, and 
Lord Rivers. and the Captain: accompanied on 
horſes of their own., Every thing was pleaſant 
and agreeable, and they arrived at the plain on 
the mountain in perfect ſafety. Lord Squ ander- 
field was ſtanding in the phacton with the reins 
careleſſſy lying at his ſide, and admiring, or pre- 
tending to admire thoſe beauties which Lady Ce- | 
cilia was pointing out to him, when a loud hol. 
toa, as if they were juſt in at the death of # 
fox, was very ſuddenly and unexpectedly-vaci- 
ferated almoſt in their ears. Fius proceeded : 
from Nettlefield, who by chance had been out 
riding that way, and, ſeeing them, choſe to fur- 
- . Priſe hem by this mode of ſalutation; - Ihe 
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mettled, took fright, and inſtantly ſet off like 
arrows out of a bow: Lord Squanderfield, who 


was ftanding at the time they ſet of, was flung 
Cut by the tuddenneſs of the zert; and narrowly 


elcaped being killed by the wheel going over 
him. Poor Lady Cecilia held faſt by the phae- 
ton, but in a ſituation of terror that hardly left 
her the power of knowing what, to do. The 
firſt emotion 'of Nettlefield was to laugh when 
he ſaw Lord Squanderfield tumbling trom his 
feat, Lord Rivers and the Captain ſtood petri- 
fied with apprehenſion. Evans alone retained 
any preience of mind—he watched the courle . 
the horſes. were taking—he ſaw them ſkirting 
round by the wood, and that they would. ſoon 
Inevitably make towards the flope, in which 
caſe certain deſtruction muſt be the conſe- 
. :—he ſpurred his hunter there fore full 
peed towards Ts ſlope, ſo as to get between it 
and them, and then facing 3 he reſolutely 
3 himfelf directly in their way: they were 
now coming, as he Ae ſtill at full ſpeed; 


the noble animal on which he was mounted Koa 


firm, and died on the ſpot, for the pole of the 


phaeton entered above two feet into his breaſt— - 


there he ſtuck impaled with Ned till firm in 
his ſeat : the ſhock threw Lady Cecilia forwards, 
and he was fortunate enough to catch her in his 


arms, which prevented her receiving any mate- 


rial injury. The horſes in the phaeton ſtood 
trembling in a lather of ſweat; they were ſoon 


diſengaged by Lord Rivers and the Captain, who 
no came vp, and nothing was really hurt but 
the generous beaſt Which had fo well ſeconded 
Sis rider's views. . Es" 
As for Ned Evans, his conduct was above 
all praiſe nothing upon earth could have 
 faved, ms Cecilia's, "os but the very ſtep be 
took; Wd og 
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_ whoſe terror was greater az ſhe had leiſure to 

contemplate the danger from which ſhe had 

been reſcued—but whoſe ae was ſtil 
W 


Ned; and Lord Rivers, out of reſpe& to the® 
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took; a ſtep which required the utmoſt uncon- 
cern for his own, and alſo a preſence of mind. 
which, if it had been deferred but three mi- 


nutes, would have rendered all afſiſtance fruit- 
leſs, Their fizſt care was for Lady Cecilia, 


greater than her terror, en {he conſidered 
the means by which ihe had been ſaved: the 
even reſumed courage enough to mount again 
into the phaeton, but under the guidance of Ned 
Evans, who drove her ſafely home to Ravenf- 
dale Houſe. As for Lord Squanderfield, he 
choſe to remain at a cottage in the neighbour= 
hood till a carriage could be ſent for him; 
where he damned Nettlefield and Evans, and 
Ireland, and the proſpects, and every thing 
about him. Nettlefield thought the beſt apology 
he could make was to ride off. Captain Ri- 
vers followed the phaeton with his ſiſter and 


Reibe waited to accompany Lord Squander- 
eld. : | 28 IP 
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8 was the iſſue of this day's adventure, 
which ſeemed to open new profpetts to the af- 
piring views of Edward—for certain it is, the 
Jervice he had now rendered to Lady Cecilia 
was greater than that which firſt introduced kim 
to. her notice, and his perſonal courage and 
pos were more. advantageouſly diſplayed, 
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er ladyſhip no ſooner alighted than ſhe waited 
upon her ſaber, where Captain Rivers ſoon 
joined her, and related to his lordſhip all the 
 circymſtances of her wonderful eſcape. The 
terror of the recital where the horſes approached b 
the precipice in full ſpeed, made him tremble 
o that the chair in which he was litting ſhook _ 
under him; but when he heard of the gallant 
action by which his daughter was reſcucd from 
inſtant death, he folded her to his boſom, and 
burſt into tears. The agitation of his mind in- 
deed was ſo great that it overpowered his body, 
and he was obliged to lie down — nor, however, 
without ſending by Captain Rivers, the warm 
eſt acknowledgments to Ned Evans, with an 
aſſurance of an indelible remembrance of this 
new and ſignal favour which his noble and gal- 
lant conduct had conterred upon him. 
Nied had walked out into the garden to com- 
. Poſe a little that tumultuous agitation which the 
fearful event of the morning had naturally raiſ- 
ed. He ſought the deepeſt ſolitude and the in- 
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moſt receſſes of the grove. He revolved in his 


mind the imminent peril in which Lady Ceci- 
lia was, and the happy preſence of thought 
which had enabled him to reſcue her from it; 
and when he conſidered the great danger to 
which he himielf was expoſed, and the almoſt 


mifaculons preſervation they had both experi- 


enced, le could not help believing that an om+ 


nipotent arm had interfered ; and thinking him 


felf alone, he poured out upon his Knees a grate- 


ful effufion of praiſe and thankſgiving to that 
Being whoſe providence he verily believed was 


over all his works—whoſe ear was never ſhut 


that it could not hear, nor his arm ſhortened | 
that it could not fave. Ned fancied himſelf 
alone; bu: chance conducted Captain Rivers to 


the very ſpot. He faw him through the trees 


upon Iris knees, and his wicked imagination 
firft ſuggeſted to him ſome amorous afhgnation-=- 


But when he difcovered how he really was em- 


ployed, his dfpoſifion to laugh was inſtantly 
checked. The . ſenſe of virtue, 


awed him in his prefence, and the character 


. of this young man blazed upon him at once in, 
all the radiauce of perſonal courage, and alt the. 


ſacred awfulnels of perſonal virtue, If he love 


tim before, he now added veneration to affec- 


tion; he checked his unhallowed ſteps that were, 


goin to interrupt him, and waited with re- 


eaful fifence till he ſaw he had figiſhed. He 


then met Him as if by accident, and, taking no, 


notice for the preſænt of what he had ſęen, Ned, 
fill ſuppoſeck himſelf to have been unobferved. 


Captain Rivers then congratulated Evans on the 
magnanimity he had diſplayed informed him, 


? : 


by bis father's order of the high ſenſe he re- 


lined of this new obligation, an added fach 
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enthuſiaſtic encomiums of his own, that Ned 
was determining in his own mind to reveal to 
him the ſituation of his heart, and make him 
the confidant of his love for his ſiſter. Twice 
he was on the point of opening all his mind to 
him, and as often did his voice falter ſo as to re- 

fuſe the power of utterance. Captain Rivers 

thought ſomething was the matter with him; 
but he aſſured him he was perfectly well. Lord 

Rivers and Lord Squanderfield juſt then appear- 

ing in a diſtant walk of the garden, the Captain 
went to join them, and Evans ſtruck again into 
the receſſes of the grove. Good God!” ſaid 

he when alone, “ was ever any thing ſo unac- 
countable? Wherefore did nature give me a 
tongue but to expreſs myſelſ? Who hindered 
me to ſpeak ? Why could I not reveal my ſenti- 
ments to Coat Ren 0 Hinges ago with 


as much eaſe as I have done a thouſand times be- 


fore, and as I am perſuaded I could now do if 
he was here again? Is love diſhonourable, that 
a man fhould be aſhamed of it ?—Perith the 
thought! Say rather, is it not the moſt ſacred. . 
and exalted of all paſſions? Is it not the ſoul of 

every ng that exiſts? God is love—and a pure 
and chaſte 'paſhon is an emanation from heaven. 
Ves! a#orable Cecilia! I will cheriſh the holy 
flame you have kindled in my boſom. It ſhall 
warm, it ſhall comfort, it hall illuminate my 
Heart; it ſhall conſume, by the ardour of its. 
conceintréd rays, every fordid wiſh or 1gnoble, 
_ debire,” and (purity my. thoughts with greater ef- 
#e& than ever the refiner's tire was able to exert, 
on gold. With ſuch reflections did Ned juſtify 
his paffion, and refolve: to, cheriſh it however 
hopeiecis it might ſee m —and indeed 1 muſt 10+ 
far confeſs myſelf to be of his mind, that : be 
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lievs love, when it is fixed upon a chaſte and 
Virtuous woman, far from debaſing or enervat- 
ing the mind, on the contrary fortifies and ex- 
alts it—expands the heart from a mean and ſoli- 
citous attention to ſelf, and inſpires it with a 


deſire to attain thoſe qualities which may ren- 


der it moſt eſtimable in the opinion of the be- 


loved object. 
He now returned into the houſe, and joined 


the noble company who inhabited it ; but nei- 


ther Lord Raven dale nor Lady Cecilia were 
compoted enough. to come down to dinner, fo 
that the . two 'younger lords, with Captain Ri- 
vers and Ned, had the whole of the entertain- 
ment to nel I know not whether Lord 


Squanderfield had conceived any jealouſy of Ned 


Evans, or whether he fancied Lady Cecilia look- 
ed upon him with any more fayourable eye than 
ine did on himſelf; but it is certain that from 
the firſt he thewed no great diſpoſition of regard 
towards him, of which, if envy was the cauſe, 
the event of this morning did not contribute 


much to the ſoothing of that ꝓaſſion. The glaſs 


circulated freely after dinner, and Lord Rivers 


did Ned the honour to fill a bumper to his health, 


as the gallant deliverer of Lady Cecilia. The 
Captain filled his glaſs to the brim : but Lord 

N ſaid 8 could not poſſibly pledge 
the toaſt, at leaſt under that title; for he could: 
not ſee any thing in the a action but perfect mad-! 


neſs, the effects of which had: fallen upon him; 
but he expected Mr. Evans would make god 
to him the loſs of his horſe, which he had ſo 

unneceſſar ily and fo cruelly deftroyed ; and ſor 
which he had given fifty guineas a fe weeks 
before.“ Ned, Evans replied, % that it Was a 
matter of perfect indifference | to him whether | 


his 


his lordſhip drank his b or not tio what 
he had done was the impulſe of the moment; 
which appeared to him to be the only poſſible 
ehance for ſavin Lady Oecilia's life, and which 
perhaps his lordſhip's inattention to the reins, . 
notwithſtanding his having ſo precious a charge 
under his care, was the primary cauſe of. bring- 
mg into danger ;—that for his own part, he 
would gladly have laid down his own lite to ſave 
her; and therefore could not hefitate a moment 
to ſacrifite that of a horſe, though it were the 
moſt valuable of the race ;—that fifty guineas, 
which he demanded as the price of him, Wag. 
but a paliry conſideration even to him who was 
but an enſign, in compariſon with the fatisfac- 
tion it gave him to think he had been ſervicea- 
ble to Lady Cecihiz—a ſatisfaction which he 


eould aſſure his lordſhip (poor as he was) ge 


would not forego for fifty thoufand.*”” 80 fay⸗ 
ing he role up and left the room. The 1 . 
tleman is in a pet,“ faid Lord Squanderfield, 3 


oon as he was out; but hy G— I will no — . 
chouſed out of my horſe.” Lord Kivers replied;. - 
that he was ſurpriſed to Roby his lordihip make 


ufe of ſuck an ex preffion lat fnce he thou ght 1 


proper to demand a compentation $01 his loſs, he 


was certain Mr. Evans would make it, for a ſpi- 
vit like his was incapable of any fordid- affection. 
At the ſame time he muſt 1075 his turdſhip, 
that Lord Ravenfdale and himfelf, and tlie whole 
family, confidered themfelves ſo much indebted 
to Mr. Evans upon this occaſion, that they 5 
would net ſuffer him to be at any loſs by it nor: 
could any: comment on his conduct IP, Ys the 
glory of it in their eyes, nor their gratitude. 74 
dus author. 2 
Nr. Wee pow returnees into the room, and 
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brought with him a draſt for fifty guineas on the 
agent of the regiment, which he handed to Lord 
Squanderfield without ſpeaking a word, and 
which his lordthip with equal {rence put up in 
his pocket-book. Indeed the party was like to 
become very difagreeable ; for nothing but that 
inviolable reſpect to the laws of hoſpitality, 
which is above all other laws ſacred in Ireland, 
could have prevented both Lord Rivers and the 
Captain from ſhewing that contempt and diſguſt 
which they had conceived for this right honour- 
able character, nor fupprethng their reſentment 
for any. unworthy flight offered in their preſence 
to their young friend, whom they juſtly held in 
the higheſt eſtimation. They foon after ſeparated 
—the brothers to enquire after their father and 
fiſter—and Ned to revolve in his mind what 
_ courſe he ſhould purſue. | es. 
The evening was lerene :;—a Toft ſhower, 
which had fallen. an hour or two before. had 
refreſhed: the buds, which were almoſt ready to 
burft their crimfon folds :—aa odoriterous fra- 
grance exhaled. from the ſurrounding ſhrubs 
which every where profufely adorned the ſe- 
queſtered walks of Ravenidale :—the groves rung 
with the melodious notes of thouſands of the fea- 
thered ſongſters, Whomt the return of ſpring hal 
waked to joy, and who were now: tuning their = + 
little throats to fing the raptuxes of new-born, © 
love :—all nature ſeemed to ſmile, and to bear in 
her benign boſom that peace and tranquillity 
which was the richeſt endowment of the borders 
of Eden. Ned felt the beauty of the ſcene in 
all its power; and, oh! thought he, what dæ- 
mon is it from hell that envies man theſe bliſsful 
abodes, tears them from the endearments of na- 
ture, and drags them five thouſand miles over an 
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innglpitable ocean, to blaſt the peace . TRA: 
men like themſelves, and worry one another to 
death! How ſoon muſt I myſelf engage in the 
dreadful conflict! How ſoon muſt I, who have 
no animoſity to any human being, exert all the 
energy of my mind and all the power of my 
arm, to plunge thoſe who never injured me into 
the duſt of death! O war! offspring of hell! 
I deteſt thee Yet will I purſue thee ; for thou 
only canſt array me with that glory that can en- 
courage me to raiſe my alpiring hope to the di- 
vine en. O my 25700 Cecilia. Juſt as 
the words were pronounced, Cecilia herſelf ap- 
pearcd— they vibrated on her ear: — the ſweet- 
neſs of the evening had tempted her out alſo, 
and, like Eve in her days of innocence, ſhe 
had been viſiting her ſhrubs. Intent among 
them, and concealed among their boughs, ſhe _ 
had neither ſeen nor been ſeen by Edward, till 
the found of her own name - : Im paſſionately | 
— breathed forth, arouſed. her, and the next inſtant. 
| diſcovered to her her preſerver. Both fig d— 
both gazed! A deep bluſh ſuffuſed the lovely ; 
cheek of Cecilia, while a quick vibration of 
the heart almoſt ſuſpended in Edward the power 
of breath. At length his voice found utterance. 
, Yes, my acored Cecilia!“ ſaid he, taking 8 
her hand and preſſing it gently to his boſom— 
feel here the throbbings of a heart which beats 
only for your ſervice, and which, if you refuſe, 
3 love, Mall ſoon ceaſe. to beat for cyer.''— 
Mr. Evans, ſaid Lady Sei, 
10 why do you oppreſs me? Is this the promiſe 
wn wor of promiſes, ſaid Evans, 
have vowed to love you for ever, and I ſhall. 
be perjured if I break it. Oh! my Cecilia, 
bleſled be this day, W Which has given me ſome 
„ 1 claim 1 
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_ Cecilia leſs move 


pair 


1 
claim to an intereſt in you | And bleſſed be For- 
tune, who has ſo well ſeconded her favours as to 

ive me this opportunity of declaring to you 
= I adore you !'' The hand of the lovely 
Cecilia was ſtill locked in his, from which ſhe _ 
did not attempt to withdraw it. A tear, chaſte 
as the dew of the morning, trickled on her crim- 
ſon cheek, which the enamoured Edward kiſſed 
off, whilſt the unreſiſting Cecilia leaned on his 
boſom. A few moments of this tender rapture 


paſſed between them, ſufficient to tell Edward 


he was beloved—ſuflicient to ſpare Lady Cecilia 
the pain of confefling it. Yet her generous and 


noble mind did not with to conceal longer an af- 


fection which ſhe thought fo juſtly placed. The 
foul of Edward now felt a tranſport which 
he had never experienced before. To ſay 
this was the happieſt moment he had ever 
known, is but a feeble expreſſion for that ecſtacy 
of joy which thrilled through every fibre of his 
heart. He again preſſed the lovely Cecilia to 


his boſom, and ſealed upon her willing lips the 


vow of everlaſting love. Nor was the heart of 
7 with pleaſure than that of her 
generous Edward. He had long been amiable 
in her eyes, and certainly poſſeſſed a confidera- 
ble ſhare of her affections:—but the adventure 
of this morning, which made her abſolute deb- 
tor to him for her life, ſeemed to her to demand 
every return ſhe could poſſibly make with ho- 
nour ; and what could be more juſt, and there- 
fore more. honourable, than that the ſhould re- 
pay with her love the gallant youth whoſe. love 
tor her made him encounter the moſt imminent 
peril, aud rate his own life as nothing provided 
he could reſcue hers? Oh! amiable and faithful 
may every guardian power, to whom for- 
33 ',  Litude 
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;dfiſpitable ocean, to blaſt the peace . other 
men like themſelves, and worry one another to 
death] How foon muſt I myſelf engage in the 
treadful conflict! How ſoon muſt I, who have 
no animoſity to any human being, exert all the 
energy of my mind and all the power of my 
arm, to plunge thoſe who never injured me into 
the duſt of death! O war! offspring of hell! 
I deteſt thee ! Yet will I purſve thee ; for thou 
only canſt array me with that glory that can en- 
courage me to raiſe my alpiring hope to the di- 
Vine Eecitin, 70 my bread Cecilia !-—”” Juſt as 
the words were pronounced; Cecilia herſelf ap- 
pearcd— they vibrated on her ear :;—the ſweet- 
neſs of the evening had tempted her out alſo, | 
and, like Eve in Her days of innocence, he 
had been viſiting her ſhrubs. Intent among 
them, and concealed among their boughs, ſhe 
had neither ſeen nor been ſeen. by Edward, till 
the ſound of her own name 10 paſſionately = 
8 breathed forth, arouſed her, and the next inſtant 
diſcovered to her her preſerver. Both fto- 4 
both gazed! A deep bluth ſuffuſed the lovely 
Cheek of Cecilia, While a quick vibration of 
the heart almoſt ſuſpended in Edward the power 
of breath. At length his voice found utterance. + 
Fes, my aCored Cecilia!“ ſaid he, taking 5 
her hand and preſſing it ai to his boſom 
„feel here the throbbings of a 

only for your ſervice, and which, if you refuſe, 
your love, mall ſoon ceaſe to beat for cyer.''—, 
% Oh! Mr. Evans, ſaid Lady Cecilia, g 
„% why do you opprels me? Is this the promiſe, 
. Talk not of promiſes, faid Evans, 
„ have vowed to love you forever, and I ſhall. -. 
be perjured if I break it. Oh! my Cecilia, 


e be on day, which has 28 me ſome 
N claim 


1eari which beats 


E | 
claim to an intereſt in you | And bleſſed be För- 
tune, who has ſo well ſeconded her favours as to 

ive me this opportunity of declaring to you 
Sf I adore you !'' The hand of the lovely 
Cecilia was ſtill locked in his, from which ſhe 
did not attempt to withdraw eit. A tear, chaſte 
as the dew of the morning, trickled on her crim- 
ſon cheek, which the enamoured Edward kiſſed 
off, whilſt the unrefiſting Ceciha leaned on his 
boſom. A few moments of'this tender rapture 
paſſed berween them, ſufficient to tell Edward 
he was beloved—ſuflicient to ſpare Lady Cecilia 
the pain of confefling it. Yet her generous and 
.noble mind did not wiſh to conceal longer an af- 
fection which ſhe thought fo juſtly placed The 
foul of Edward now felt a tranſport which 
he had never experienced before. To ſay 
this was the happieſt moment he had ever 
known, is but a feeble expreſſion for that ecſtacy 
of joy which thrilled through every fibre of his 
heart. He again preſſed the lovely Cecilia to 
his boſom, and ſealed upon her willing lips the 
vow of everlaſting love. Nor was the heart of 
Cecilia leſs mays with pleaſure than that of her 
generous Edward. He had long been amiable 
in her eyes, and certainly poſſeſſed a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of her affections: but the adventure 
of this morning, which made her abſolute deb- 
tor to him for her life, ſeemed to her to demand 
every return ſhe could poſſibly make with ho- 


nour ; and what could be more juſt, and there: 


fore more honourable, than that ſhe ſhould re- 
pay with her love the gallant youth whoſe. love 
tor her made him encounter the moſt imminent 
peril, and rate his own life as nothing provided 
he could reſcue hers? Oh | amiable and faithful 

pair may every guardian power, to whom for- 


titude 


$1.2 


titude and generoſity in man—to whom mo- 
deſty and truth in woman are dear and eſtima- 
ble, watch round your fortunes, and direct the 


events of your lives! that the barriers which now. 
ſeemed to ſeparate yeu for ever, may be re- 
moved; and that your hearts, which ſeem 


formed only for each ether, may at laſt be uni- 
ted in the indiſſoluble bonds of wedded love. 

But, alas] Fortune ſeems for ever to continue the 
unxelenting foe to Love. Not relying on thoſe 
almoR infurmountable impediments the has al- 
ready placed between you, ihe calls in the. aid 

of War —ſhe lifts up the trumpet of Bettona, 

and, with its horrid blaſt, diſſipates thoſe gentle 

Prayers T would: Wat to heavem in your behalf. 
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T are moments of rapture ſcattered 


thinly in almoſt every lot, the happineſs of 
which is too intenſe to laſt, and which perhaps, 


if much prolonged, would, by the agitation”. 
they produce in the mind, degenerate into pain. 
is 452M therefore has wilely ordered, that 


the Prighteſt objects fhall have a ſhadowed tide, ' 
and that the moſt fortunate and favourable 


events ſhall ſtill be mixed with ſome alloy inſe- 
parable from this ſtate of trial. The preſent 


moments were ſuch to Ned Evans :;—the moſt 


lovely and moſt beloved of women was leaning. 
on his boſom : he adored her with all the pow- 
ers of his ſoul; and he had now for the firſt 
time the ſupreme delight to hear her own a ſimi- 
lar affeCtion, and candidly confeſs a mutual. 
flame—** But, oh! my Edward, ſaid the 


charming Cecilia, „though truth and gratitude | 
compel me to acknowledge to you the ſenti- 
ments of my heart, yet think not thai 1 ever 
can be yours; whatever may be my wiſhes in 
your fayour, yet I am nat at my own diſpoſal. 


My father loves you, eſteems you—and I have 


his commands to tell you, that his gratitude to 
you will not ceaſe but with his life. Yet, oh 


my Edward, did he ſuſpect there was any at- 
tachinent of love between us, I know-how ſoon © 


his pride would eradicate all theſe ſentiments— _ 
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b 16 ] 
I know he would rather ſee us both dead at his 
feet, than that we ſhould be united. My bro- 
ther too, with pride ſtill greater, and a heart far 
leſs tender and affectionate, would become your 
flerceſt enemy; whillt in the ſtorms that would 
.. enfue your poor Ceciha's peace would ſuffer 
ſhipwreck.,”''—*<< Rather let mine be deſtroyed 
for ever !”” replied. the enraptured Edward: 
„but ſay, my Cecila (for 1 muſt claim the 
privilege-to call you by that tender name), Will 
you not. allow me to hope? Can you have the 
goodneſs to acknowledge to me a ſentiment in 
my favour, and the cruelty with the ſame breath 
to bid me defpair?”'—<* No, Mr. Evans !** ;Taid 
Cecilia: „ do not bid you deſpair ; but, for 
both our fakes, I beg of you to act with the ut- 
met caution and circumfpection. You muſt 
conſider your own. lituation as well as mine; 
your country calls you now, and I know my 
at Edward will not let her voice be drowned 
by the lamentations of a filly woman; for, alas, 
1 muſt and will lament you! But while my ſin- 
-cerity confeſſes this, the ſame ſincerity obliges me 
to declare, that I would not ſuffer you to remain, 
though it were in.my power. The call of ho- 
nour mult be obeyed ; and I will not {cruple to 
Hay to you, that your honour is dearer to me 
even than your life.“ 000 
O matchleſs Cecilia!“ ſaid Mr. Evans, 
*© how glerious is my lot when ſuch a heart as 
-yours deigns to unite itſelf with mine! Yes, I 
Will obey you, you ſhall be my guardian angel; 
I will implicitly follow your commands, I will 
go where honour calls, I will court glory in the 
fields of death—and if in thoſe fields to die ſhall 
be my fate, the ſame” breath that carries away 
my foul ſhall waft a prayer to heaven for my 
Cecilia... And mine ſhall not be wanting, 


%” 


— 


9 } 


replied Lady Cecilia, « to avert that fate from 


you—but ſhould it happen, my Edward ſhall 
find a tomb in the heart of his Cecilia.“ 
© No—let me hve there,“ ſaid Edward, paſ- 
ſionately folding her in his arms — “ Love and 


Fortune, Which have already done ſuch wonders 


for me, will not deſert me—they will ſhield me 
in the day of battle, and bring me back to lay 
my trophies at Cecilia's feer.**—*+ 1 hope they 
will,” replicd her ladyihip, „and that you will 


be reſtored ſafe to me. But if you with our 


Bands ſhould ever be united, the moſt diſtant 
thought of fuch a hope muſt not now eſcape 
you. We are both young enough—we have 


neither of us yet ſeen twenty years. Let us 
then, by a little timely prudence, lay a founda- 


tion for future happineſs, and not, as is too often 


* 


the caſe, blaſt the comforts of a whole life by 
ſome momentary act of indiſcretion.“ ] ſub- 


mit, Lady Cecilia,“ replied Ned; I have 


told you already I implicitly ſubmit. I ſee and 
acknowledge your wiſdom, and whatever you 
command I will obey.“—“ Then, Mr. Eyans, 
all I have to requeſt is, that you will keep your 
attachment to me a profound ſecret from all the 
world, and above all from my own family. I 
have dealt with you with that candour to which 


I think you entitled. I have ſcorned the filly 


affectation of my ſex; and feeling as I do for 
you the ucmoſt gratitude, and even more than 
gratitude, I have not been aſhamed to own it to 
ws Rely therefore on my conſtancy and truth; 

ut know at. the ſame time, that I will never 


diſobey my father, and that I would rather die 
this night than ever give him cauſe to ſhed a 
tear for my miſconduct, or to accuſe me f 


undutifulnels by diſpoſing of myſelf without his 
conſent.—“ Loves Cecilia!“ replied Evans, 
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you refuſe, how {hall I expreſs my gratitude to 


- 


þ 20 J 


| << equally gracious in what you grant and what 


you for your noble and generous confidence? 
Accept then the folemn vow I here. make upon 


my knees before you—and do thou, O my Cre- 
_ ator, witneſs itI— that from this hour 1 dedi- 


cate, my life to virtue and Cecilia. I will go, 


my Cecilia will ſerve. my country and my 
king; but, for the reward, it is to you, thou 


empreſs. of my ſoul, that J look up !” .<« Riſe, 


o7 1 


Mr. Evans!“ ſaid Lady Ceciha, and do not 


hazard the being ſeen in this poſture. Go, my 


Edward! ſerve your king and your country; act 
worthy of  yourlelf, and reſt ſecure of your Ce- 


27 


cilia's love.” The charming promiſe was ſealed 


with a tranſporting kiſs, through which their 
ſouls ſeemed breathed into each other. When 
the rapture of their mutual explanation had a. 
Uttle ſubſided, they returned into their uſual ha- 


bits of conduct to each. other. The conſciouſ- 
neſs of being beloved by Lady Cecilia was a ne- 
ver-failing banquet for the ſoul of Edward to 
feaſt upon; but, like a voluptuous. epicure, he 


was compelled to feaſt on it by himſelſ—for Ce- 


cilia, though ſhe had owned her love, loſt none 


of her dignity, which the well knew how to 


preſerve, and to which indeed Ned, to do him 


juſtice, was not a whit leſs diſpoſed to pay all due 
reſpect. But though all the outward forms of 
ceremony were i{trictly preſerved between them, 
yet their private converſations were conſiderably 
changed, and became much more intereſting— 


Ned now took no ſtep without conſulting 


Lady Cecilia; and her ladyſhip, feeling herfelf 
deeply intereſted in his welfare, frankly entered 
izt his intereſts, and gave him ſuch, advice as 
her excellent judgment deemed moft likely to 
* promote them, She approved highly of his in- 


tention 
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1 3. 
tention of immediately joining his regiment, 
which was now lying at Cork, and ſhortly to 
embark—** What though I loſe you a few days 
ſooner ?*? ſaid ſhe, ** yet I know this ſtep will 
be approved of by my father, and will certain- 
ly prevent his forming the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of 
any attachment between us—for who knows 
what that odious lord might ſuggeſt to him? 


The wretch knows Fhate him as much as I can 


hate any thing; and+the envy- of your gallant 
conduct to me this day has, I perceive, already 
rankled his baſe foul into hatred againſt you; I 
dread therefore the effects of his refentment.'?%— 
„Dread nothing for me, my Cecilia!“ replied 
Edward : „he dare not for the life of him attempt 
any thing againſt me.. Not againft your 
perſon, Jam convinced, my Edward,“ rephed 
her lade ſhip; „ but the baſeneſs of his envious 
heart may ſtrike a blow which you can neither 
ſee nor parry, and nothing more likely than to 
endeavour to injure you with my father.“ 


- Juſt as he was ſpeaking, Lord Squanderfield 


_ himſelf appeared at the end of the walk: he was 


ajone, aud was turning to approach Lady Ceci- 
lia; but, viewing Ned with her through his 
opera glaſs, he pailed off through another path 
that led into the wilderneſs of ſhrubs. There 


he goes !””? ſaid Ned; „ and there let him me- 


ditace what miſchief he may I deipiſe his ma- 
lice, and defy it; nor do I believe that your no- 


ble father would receive an unworthy impreſſion 


of me from any inſinuation of his. But, my 
ever b loved and ever adorei Cecilia I have 
promiſed to obey you; and though to part With 


vou is, I am periuaded, more painful than to 


Pert with lite, yet Iwill begin my duty by mak⸗ | 


Ing this facrifice; in the certain hope that this 


your 
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your firſt command will be the ſevereſt you will 


ever lay upon me—and that when J have been 


able to ſurmount that difficulty, you may rea- 


ſonably expect I ſhall not be deficient i 
ture duty to you.“ | | 
They were now within fight of the houſe ; 


n any fu- 
. a 8 ? 0 


— 


and the hour of tea being nearly arrived, they 


walked towards it in their ufual manner. and 


with as little embarraſſment as if-nothing inte- 
reſting had paſſed between them. 
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14015 Ravenſdale was not yet compoſed 


enough to join the company in the parlour; but 
when tea was over, he ſent down his compli- 
ments to Mr, Evans, and deſired to ſee him in 
his library : he advanced to receive that youth 
with the moſt engaging condeſcenſion; and af- 
ter paying him the juſteſt compliments on his 
ſpirit, and expreſſing the warmeſt ſenſe of the 
obligation it had laid him under, he adverted to 
the ſtrange conduct of Lord Squanderfield to 


Ned, after dinner, the whole of which had 


been related to him by Lord Rivers and the 
Captan. Ned was going to offer ſomething or 
another in excuſe for Lord Squanderfield, and 
to expreſs that for his own part he did not feel 
the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs, and far leſs any reſent- 
ment for any neglect that might be thewn him 
by that nobleman. * I know, ſays Lord Ra- 
venidale, ** that great minds are not moved by 
trifling caules ; Sing an author, whom I know 
you revere, has told us, that it is the glory of a 
man to paſs over a tranſgreſtion :—but though 
his lordibip's ill manners have made no impreſ- 


ſion on your temper, yet his meanneſs, às I am 


informed, has made a very deep one on your 


purfe, which however it is my duty to repair, 


and therefore I requeſt your acceptance of theſe 
notes.” Ned Evans, ſomewhat embarraſſed, 
would have declined this preſent, aſſuring his 
"0 | 5 - Jordſhip 
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lordſhip that he had already done ſo much for 


Him as to prevent his being diſtreſſed by Lord 


Squanderfield's demand. That is of no con- 
ſequence, ſaid his lordſhip; this is a matter 


of juſtice, and not of favour, ſo put up the fifty 


N as your right; but know, my young 
riend, that nothing I have yet done for you does 
at all acquit me in my own mind of the debt I 
owe you, which the adventure of this day has 
fo much increaſed. I do therefore from this day 
take you under my particular patronage, which 
if it pleafes God to ſpare both qQur lives, will, 1 
hope, be able to puſh you up in your profeſhon. 


involved, you will find many demands for neceſ- 
faries, more I fear than your pay, however wiſely 
managed, will be able to furniſh, I will there- 


fore add to it two hundred guineas a-year, which 
will be paid quarterly 'to the agent of the regi- 


. 


ment, along with the allowance which I give 
my fon, and which you 'may draw for as you 


find occaſion. And that you may not loſe an 
opportunity of rifing when it offers, for want 


of a little money on the ſpot, you may conſider 


yourſelf as policfied-of one thouſand guineas in 


my hands, for which I will order a bond to be 


made out and given you, bearing intereſt at five 
per cent. and which may lie and 
you can lay it out to hoon ag 


My lord,” replied Ned, . your lordſhip's | 
generofity, as it is altogether unbounded, ſo 


does it 10 far ſurpaſs whatever. I could have 
thought of or conceived, that I hope your lord- 
fiip will not think me ungrateful, becaufe I 


can find no words to expreſs my. feelings for fo 


much goodneis; but if a heart intirely devoted 
to your lorditip and your family, and a life the 
buſineſs of which ſhall be to deſerve that patron- 
8 Age 
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ich you will ſhortly be 


accumulate till. 
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age which you have ſo generouſly beſtowed upon 
me, can be an offering any way acceptable to 


you, [ beg leave to lay both at your feet, and 


to kiſs that hand which has raiſed me from the 


duſt, and placed me on an eminence command- 


ing ſo many extenſive views.” With theſe 
words he raiſed Lord Ravenſdale's hand to his 


lips, whilft the old nobleman. enjoyed the ex- 


viſite delight of filling a moſt virtuous and de- 


erving heart with joy and gladneſs. *— _ 
Oh ! what luxurious enjoyments could riches 


purchaſe, if rightly applied]! How excellent 
a friend might we make of wealth, did we 
but place our eſteem upon its real merits | Far 
from being a deluſive poſſeſſion, which make 


unto itſelf wings and flies. away, or which, 


even while it ſtays, mocks its owner with unreal 


Joys, that it may the eaſier plunge him into real 


ſorrows, it might, if wilely, managed. be ren 
dered a ſource of unceaſing de 
and at the ſame time be laid u 


* 


Ned now acquainted 


in a few weeks to ſail for America. His lord- 
ſhip, approved of his reſolution ; but hoped that 
this diſaſtrous war would ſoon be brought to a, 
concluſion, and that they ſhould both live to. 


meet again at Ravenſdale, where, as long as he 


cordial and ſincere welcome. 3 
Ned made his bow, and retired. Inclination 


- 


. * 


le * in the treaſury 
of heaven, to bear an intereſt of ten thouſand 
fold to all eternity. „„ SY 
Lord Ravenſdale with 
His intention of ſhortly taking leave of his 
| lordſhip, and joining his regiment, which was 


light in this world, 


Was maſter, Mr. Evans ſhould always, find a 88 


would have led him immediately. to have ſought 
Lady Cecilia, and communicate to her the ge- 
neroſity of her noble father; but he remembered 
tlie caution her Iadyſhip had given him, and re- 
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ceſſes of his heart. 


1536. 
ſolved to wait till fortune would grant him ano- 
ther precious opportunity of meeting her un- 


perceived, and EY IDE Open to her the inmoſt re- 
e went up therefore to his 


own room, to indulge a while in ſilent medita- 
tian on the tranſactions ↄf that day, which had 
brought forth ſo many extraordinary events, and 


produced ſo fortunate and unlooked for a change 


in his own circumſtances. He had not long 
been there when the poſt arrived from Dublin ; 


and David Morgan, whom we had almoſt loſt 

ſight of among the higher characters at Ravenſ- 
dale, came up with much joy in his counte- _ 
- nance, and brought him a letter from Wales. 


Ned kiffed the ſeal; which he knew to be his 


farher's, and diſmiffed David, telling him he 
would inform him of any news reſpecting him 
TT , ²ĩê v. 
It is ſo long ſince we have had any inter- 
courſe with the honeſt curate, that with Ned's 
leave we will take the liberty of reading his let- 


ter ourſelves, as We are confident there are no 


. — ; 


£ 


„ MY-DEAR NED, 


- ſecrets in it, which he might wiſh to conceal. ' 
from us. 1 | 21 Hl 


© Ti-gwin, April 17, 1980. + 


I received your laſt letter with ſingular ſa- 


tisfaction, becauſe I know no quality in the hu- 
man mind more eſtimable, nor any in Wich it 


- 3s more apt to be deficient, than the forming a 
juſt eſtimate of its own miſconduct. You ſeem 
o fully ſenſible of this, and ſpeak ſo teelingly 
on the ſubject of the great error you have re- 


vealed; to me, that it would be ungeerous in 


me, and T think needleſs, to add to your afflic- 


tion on that account: what I ihall-offcr there- 
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[ 2x59 
fore ſhall be conſolation, and to aſſure you that 
the poor creature ſhall receive from me all the 
compaſſionate aſſiſtance that her ſituation will | 
requires J n i 


% J thould have ſatisfied you in this point 


ſooner, but that it was ſome time before I could 
recover the ſurpriſe of the circumſtance; and 
ſince then I have been much hurried, and per- 


haps agitated about an event. that happened ſoon 


after you left us, and the concluſion of which 1 
have not been able to inform you of till this 
time. - | . | 4 


« You muſt know, then, that my old rector ‚ 
Doctor Ellis has paid the great debt of nature: 


and as I have been a curate thirty-ſix years, 


eighteen of which 1 have ſerved this pariſn 


without ever being abſent, but two Sundays, this 


was thought by my good friends Sir Edwin Tho- 


make. application for me to my Lord Biſhop ; 


and this application was backed by all the con- 


gregation who were thought conſiderable enough 
to ſign it. I own I did give way to the pleaſing 
hope that I ſhould have been ſucceſsful, eſpe- 
cially as the biſhop has always behaved to me 
with much kindnets and condeſèenſion. Your 
poor mother too was delighted with the affluence 
which was to cheer our old days, and was pro- 


rupt the firſt pleaſing moments I have ſeen bei 


3 UT Irmomay 
— eos 


| owland, the principal land-own- 
ers reſiding in it, a good foundation for them to 


jecting ſome comfortable additions to the houſe, - 

and a number of kind things for ſome of our 
pooreſt neighbours, which, to ſay the truth, it, 
is a thouſand pities will never take place. I en- 
Naeavoured to repreſs, without quenching her ex 
pectations; for I thought it barbarous to inter- 


* 


enjoy nee the loſt your ſocikty; and Ither e. 
tore joiged in her amiable reveries, always 
1 5 C 2 „ Raon, 
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„ 
however qualifying them by adverting to the 
comforts we might have, even though we ſhould 
not get the living. rs ITY 5 | 


At length the biſhop wrote to Sir Edwin ; 


and Mr. Rowland, lamenting, in terms which 

1 believe ſincere, his inability to comply with 
their requeſt, he being under the engagement 
of a promiſe to the nobleman, who made him a 
biſhop, for a gentleman, a near friend of the 
member: forithe hn 28 
„Thus, my dear 3 unleſs you get into 
parliament, I ſhall never have a living in my 
days. But, alas! even this, is not the worſt of 
it. Our new rector is come down, and offici- 
ated for the firſt time laſt Sunday. He is a 
young man, hardly five-and- twenty; and having 
lived moſtly in England, is not very perfect in 
his. Welch. When I mentioned the time I had 
ſerved as a curate, he ſeemed ſurprifed, and la- 
mented that I had not been provided for, eſpe- 
cially as he, being ſo younga man, could not 


think of having any perſon to do his duty for 


him, and therefore in future he would ditpenſe 
with my aſſiſtance —ſo that, inſtead of getting 
the living, I have loſt the curacy. I contefs to 
YOu, my dear Ned, that the firſt emotion this 
intelligence cauied in me was like an electric 
ſhock, for it was wholly unexpected: and as it 
lops off at one blow half of my income, I may 
be excuſed if it ſtaggered me a little. Vet I de- 
Clare, the bittereſt pang I felt was for the effect 
I feared it would have upon your poor mother. 
Let in this I Was happily miſtaken. Whether 
the firſt diſappointment was ſo great that this 
made tefs impreſſion, or whether ſhe had framed 


her mind to meet all the diſappointments that 
can ariſe to her, I cannot tell. But When ! 


communicated the intelligence to her, and ex- 
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pected her to be violently affected, it was no 
ſuch a thing. She turned to me with a look of 


| benevolence and love, her eye moiſtened with 


2 tear, and, like Andromache, Svaxgvors yihaonon, 


ſhe threw. her arms about my neck, and ſaid, 


«©; Whilſt they leave me my huſband, and [ 
know that my Edward lives, I ſhall never be 


| 8 Though I have been fix- and- thirty 
t 


years the happy huſband” of this excellent wo- 


man, yet did I never know the full powers of 


her mind, nor the ſtrength. of her confidence in 


God, till this occafion. I had never indeed be- 
fore ſeen her ſo much tried. All that ſhe. la- 


ments in the diminution of our income is the 


inability it lays her under of continuing many 


little comforts and kindneſſes which thoſe about 


us uſed to ſhare in. 


night, after ſupper, ſne took 
held it ſome minutes on her knee. I uſed to 


It has alſo in ſome reſpect 
reconciled her better to your abſence. The lit- 
tle round hat you ufed to wear, and which hung 


over the {ideboard, ſhe: has never ſuffered to be 


removed, nor the cane ſwitch you uſed gene- 


rally to carry out with you, and and which ſtill 
ſtands in the corner where de left it. Laſt 


LJ 


wn the hat, and 


like to fee thee hang yonder! faid ſhe, „for 
thou remindedſt me of the dear head thou 


uſedſt to cover, and it looked as if he ſtill Was 
near. But now, my dear !*” faid ſhe, turning 
to me: I am glad he is from us, and that it 
hath pleaſed God to open away to him in Which 
he may earn a ſubſiſtence, and eſcape the many 
mortifibations he could nor avoid feeling had he 
remained with us. —“ My beft beloved!“ 


faid I, the whole of our dear Ned's ſucceſs is 


* 1 
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the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
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es: and let this give you confidence, as it re- 


does me, chat he will never leave us not 
K * POET 2 e : forſake 
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 forfake us. God forbid, replied ſhe, 


„ that J ſhould ever want this confidence! I 


* 


Feſt fully ſatisfied in it—and believe from my 
foul that whatever he ordains for us, will at laſt 
be found to have been the beſt. Thus has this 


ſeemingly moſt, unfortunate circumſtance been 


* VP 


productive of ſome immediate good We are 
now as low as we can fall; but let not my dear 


Edward think that we are unhappy on that ac- 


count. It is the very reverſe, I aſſure you; for 
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= is a r emedy for all ſores: and rumour ſays: that 
young Colebrook of Aſhfield is ſhortly to obli- 


a 


o 


Is 


your mother ever fince your departure. Tell 


OY F 
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this perhaps was the only event that could at 
this time have reconciled your poor mother to 
your abſence; and having now no deeper blow 
to fear from Fortune, we bid defiance to that 
capricious. dame, nor envy any the poſſeſſion of 
her gifts, the tenure of which is ſo precarious. 

have extended this letter to an unuſual 
length, becauſe I know you will get it free, and 


- 


_ becauſe I wiſhed you to be fully appriſed of the 
alteration in our affairs, and how little we are 


— 
* 
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As forthe news of this place, there is lit- 


tle chat can be intereſting to you beyond the 
precincts of this humble roof. Our neighbour 
Watkin is labouring aſſiduouſly, and I dare ſay 


ſucceſsfully, in amaſſing the treaſures of this 


world. His daughter was very frequently with 
us after you went away, and, if I miſtake not, 
mingled her tears with your mother's ;; but time 


terate the traces of any former attachment ſhe 


might have conceived.” I ſaw our friend Doctor 


Jones lately: he and his family are well, and 


deſired to be affectionately remembered to you. 


our dog Towſer is in excellent keeping, be- 


ing taken under the immediate ppotection of 


net a Morgan, 
e 


4. 9 
Morgan, his father and mother are both well, 
and defire their blefſing to him, which I hope he 
will deſerve. And: thus having diſpatched the 
domeſtic occurrences, I have nothing farther to 
add, than to beg you to preſent our moſt reſ- 
; 8 yet moſt affectionate compliments to 

ady Cecilia; atnd that you will yourſelf re- 
ceive the benefits of thofe fervent prayers which 
we do not fail to offer up to the Throne of 
Grace for your well-being and happineſs both 
here and hereafter, and that you may be in due 
time reſtored to the embrace of Ef Wd 


1 5 


Vour ever affectionate father and friend, 


* 


* 
* 


* 
. 
be» „ 
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: = n received this letter a few days 


or even a few hours ſooner, it would not have 
failed to have caſt a deep gloom upon his ſpirits, 
and to have rent his heart with dutiful and ten- 
der{ympathy for thoſe accumulated diſtreſſes that 
ſeemed to be gathering round the head of his 
.- virtuous and venerable parent. But the . firſt 
thought that ſtruck him was his own power to 
relieve them, which the great and good Lord 
RKavenſdale had that evening ſo beneficently en- 
abled him to do. Full of this idea, he returned 
immediately to his lordſhip and told him he took 
the liberty to requeſt him to read the letter 
Which he had juſt received. When his lord- 
Mip had finiſhed, and looked towards Ned, in 
_ + whole eye a tear ſtood gliſtening, though plea- 
© fare glowed upon his countenance, he inſtant! 
dliſcovered the ſentiments that filled his foul ; 
which fully approving and participating in, he 
prevented any embarraſinent by thus breaking 
the matter himſelf—“ I read in your counte- 
nance, my amiable young friend, the virtuous 
deſire of your heart; you wiſh to make an of- 


. e the firſt fruits of your fortune upon 
the altar of filial duty and affection. I applaud 


a 


E 
5 pony piety, and ſhall rejoice to aſſiſt in this ſacri- 
ce. | 4 £23 ? 
«© Your lordſhip,” replied Ned, “has truly 
divined my wiſhes, and your generous partici- 
pation in them overpowers me with pleaſure.”” 
— There is no need for your being overpow- 
ered,” ſaid his lordſhip, ** for I will take a plea- 
| ſure. with you. I have told you that you might 
conſider yourſelf as poſſeſſed of one thouſand 
guineas in my hands, and that it ſhould bear in- 
tereſt at five per cent. from this day. Now 


ys what is it that you wiſh tg dos > -- 
885 1 ſhould wiſh,” replied Ned, that your 
ts, lordſhip would have the goodneſs to remit that 
iy. intereſt. regularly to my father. Then my 
* lordſhip will have that goodneſs, replied the 
nis earl, and you, may inform bim of it as ſoon 
rſt as you pleaſe; and I would give it to him myſelf, 
to but that it would be depriving you of the heart- 
+d felt ſatisfaction, that 1 know it will give-yowutd 
—_ be the means of making the remainder of your - 
ed father's days eaſy, and him of the delight-of ow- 

oK ing that comfort to your gratitudez and believe 
r me, Mr. Evans, no money I ever laid out in all 
d- my life, gave me ſo much pleaſure, or brought 
in me ſo rich an intereſt as this thouſand pound has 
NE already repaid me, which makes me hope that 
ly it will be attended throughout with a peculiar 
153 bleffing. So I would, have you acquamt-yaun 
he father with this pleaſing circumſtance che very 
1g firſt poſt; and you ſhall have a bill fo twenty: 
3 five guineas to make him his: firſt remittance- o 
us his annaity.?? Ned, all rapture, was going to 
. throw hirsfelf at his lordſhip's feet; but he too - 
n. bim by the hand, and, giving him a cordial 
7: ſhake, inſiſted upon his not ſpeaking a ſingle 
1 Word more upon the ſubject. Uis lordſhip was 
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ſhortly after as good as his word; and Ned 


letter 1 in the following words: 8 
oy © Ravenſdale, April 27, 1780, 


. My DEAR sin, 


2 


2 our, letter of the 15th now bs before me, 
and if you will believe me, J am actually at this 
inſtant ſhedding tears over it; not however of 
ſorrow for your unexpected remmyal from the 


for the great error in my conduct which d have 
revealed to you, but of gratitude for the gentle 


the generoſity with which you promiſe to pro- 
tect the unfortunate partner of my guilt, in che 
expected hour of her diſtrefss. 
Oh my father, if every chrent would: de 
thru gentle and friendly, I do not believe ee 
coma be an undutiful child in the world. gu 
„The account; you give me of the 160 = 
your curacy, if Thad received it a few days ago, 


ther, there is a Power who never forſakes the 


ed the events by which Fam enabled to prevent 


3 terrible taccident- had 1. 
our lovely frientt Lady Cecilia, and, under God, 


father has rewarded me in a princely manner, 
anddefires me to remit von the encloſed bill W 5 
twenty- bye guincas, and to inform you that a 

like fot will be ſent you every fix months, the 
daten * onc "thouſand, * which he al-“ 


los 


had the heartfelt pleaſure to reply to his facher $. 


curacy, nor (I will-confeſs to you) f gontrition 


manner in which you reprove that error, and 5 


would have afflicted me extremely; but, my fa 


righteous nor ſuffers his ſeed to beg their bread. 
Surely that Power has led me-hither; and direct- 


your being diſtreſſed 1 eireumſtanee- A = 
ike to have happened to 


{he owes her lite to theſe hands. Her generous ; 


aſſured that 1 ſhall never forger for a ON 

the honour of a ſoldier, nor the deliea y-of the 

fituatiou in which I am placed. A few days 
2 x | fl there- - 
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lows me to call my own, and for which I have 


his bond. He moreover adds to my pay two 


hundred pounds a-year. I am not vain enough 


to aſcribe all this to any merit of my o.] n- No, 


my father, it is the proviſion of Heaven for your 
virtue, and I am graciouſly, made an inſtrument 
in it, that the blefling might come heightened 
to you with every circumſtance that can endear. 


mate of my heart, an 
recollection. Gf, 


ble, and one of the moſt elevated ef wemen x 


deigns to think kindly of your humble Edward... 
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therefore will tear, me from this paradiſe, per- 
haps never more to behold either it or its lovely 


inhabitant :—but then I know I ſhall live in her 
memory and her affection ; and 1 ſhould be un- 


worthy of ſo much excellence, if any private 


paſſion, though dear to me as life, ſhould out- 


weigh the duty which I owe to my king and to 
my country. I expect therefore, the 45 after 
to-morrow, to leave Ravenſdale, and proceed 
to Cork, Where the regiment is ſhortly to em 
"bark for Charleftown ; and in quitting Ravenſ- 
dale, I quit a place become as dear to me even 
as Ti-gwin—a place where I have experienced 
the tenderneſs of a father, the kindneſs of a 


A ee the fidelity of a friend, and, above all, | 


3 the ge tous attach ent of difintereſted love. 


ole you the whole of my heart; half of 
| Eta o leave behind me—but ſo 
| e e its pee union with that of 
the divine beeilt, that the part which remains, 
os Bel . vou will never ceaſe, to poſſeſs, is 
much mo valuable than the whole uled to be, 
e it was animated by the F fire of 


3 Ne. 4 1 Uiſpoled to be v vain, I Watt boaſt 
of preference. ven me by her ladyſhip over 
=, *ival you woulk think formidable indeed—no. 
_ befs than an Englith viſcount, with twenty thou- 
Hand pounds a. year; but he is ſo wretched a 
' ſample of a man, whatever he may be of a lord, 
that 1 do not feel diff ofed to plume myſelf much 
: upon this victory. By, wh bo he has an eſtate 
in our country, and 18 Jay 
- Landlord to the gocd old woman. who ſo hofpita-: 
bly lodged you, the night you left old SIE: - 
worm' 8. It is * e Squanderfield 1 ME 
; © 
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Forgive we then, my father, if 1 can no 


Pa 1 eee 4 _—_ an „ ld. . „ 


lord, or rather was 


e 


A AM 
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of, who has been here ſome time. The know- 
ledge of his conduct towards thoſe poor people. 
gave me an unfavourable prejudice againſt him, 

which a little longer acquaintance has not con- 
mibued to n 8 
VI rejoice in the health and happineſs of all 
my old friends in Wales, and particularly in the 
probability you mention of Harriet Watkin be- 
ing ſpeedily married to her own and her friends“ 
ſatisfaction. I beg you will remember me in 
the kindeſt manner to her and the family, and 

in general to all thoſe who are obliging enough 
to enquire after me. David Morgan deſires his 
duty to you, and to his father and mother: he 


is a ſtout, ſtrapping fellow, and accords vaſtly | 
well with the land of potatoes, where. the laſſes 
ſeem to be very fond of him: nevertheleſs, like 


his maſter, he will ſacrifice love, on the altar of : 
duty, and, I am perſuaded, acquit himſelf like 


* 


2 man, in whatever warfare he may be en- 


gaged. 1 8 "1 bs it . e 

. And now, my father, I know not when 1 
ſhall addreſs you again, nor when I can hope to 
have the happinefs of hearing from yeu; if the 


— 


thoughts of the ſew. miles, of ſes that divide 


Wales from Ireland filled me with regret when 
1 parted from you, what muſt be wy feelings 


when I contemplate thoſe thouſands of miles Of 


ocean which are ſoon to roll their inholpitable 
billows between us! I confeſs to you, - this 


thought, if I was to dwell much upon it, would 


overwhelm me with: melancholy... I Will banin 


it therefore from my mind, and yieid to that 


more juſt as well as more pleaſing contempla- 
tion, that though 1 take the wings of the morn- 


ing, and remain in the uttermoſt parts, of the 


ſea, yet I iball ſtill be under that 'eye which re- 
3 | gards 
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gards us both, and in the Itbtsctten of him to 
Wphom all diftance't is as nothing, and who I con- 
fidently truſt will grant us the bleſſing to meet 
again. In this ſweet hope, with every tender 


Dear Sir, | 
Your r very affeRionare and dutiful fon, ; 


| EDWARD EVANS. „ 


ah 


No gr eas to Ned, this even- 
ing. of meeting Cecilia again. Her la- 
dyſhip complained of a head- ach, and abſented 
bhberſelf N ſupper; but it was probably more 
on account of her diflike to Lord Squan erfield 
than for any re: « indiſpoſition. Indeed that no- 


I .  bleman began to perceive that his defign would 


de totally fruitleſs; and, notwithſtanding his 
high opinion of himſelf, even to ſuſpect that 
all his dignity and fortune could never attain. 


viſit at Ravenſdale, but not without hinting his 


picion entirely to malice, which they were but 


rankle in bis breaſt; ah as they knew of Ned's 
determination to join his regiment immediately, . 


ei my ROSIE about the matter. 


and grateful ſentiment for my mother, I remain, 


the humble ſon of the Welch curate had an in- 
fluence on that noble and ſpotleſs heart, Which 


This made him determine upon ſhortening iS 


ſuſpicion of Lady Ceciha's attachment, boch to 
the old and young lord. They imputed this ſuf- 


too ſenſible his lordſhip was mean enough to let 


they did not give eitker themſelves or Lady C Ce-' hi 
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"CH AP. XXXVIN: 


1 HE ſtealing hours of time had now brought 
round the faſt day in Which Edward was to en- 
joy the hoſpitality of Ravenſdale, and the ſoci- 
ety of his adored Cecilia. FFF 
His friend Captain Rivers had agreed to ac- 
company him to Cork, to introduce him to the 
regiment ſome little time previous to their fail- 
ing. This laſt morning they employed in ma- 
king ſome farewell vitits in the neighbourhood, "FS 
and. among others to the Nettlefields. On this. 
occaſion Ned was introduced to the ladies of the 
family, and could not help lamenting, that ſo 
much gentleneſs and good ſenſe as they diſco- 


vered, Ihould be graſted on ſuch a fough and 


auſtere ſtock as had fallen to their lot. Ned did 
not fail on his return to, reviſit that houſe of 
mourning, on which his accidental preſence had 
ſome time before thed the firſt beams of domfort 


and conſolation. Here he had the ſatis faction to 5 


receive the fervent blefiags of that widowed | 
heart which he bad made to ſing tor joy; ane 


to hear the prayer of gratitude for legevered 


health uttered by the lovelieſt lips, aud witneſ- . 
ied by the moſt radiant eyes that perhaps ever 
beamed from under the humble thatch of An. 


Ned indeed could not have recogniſed his pa- 
tent in any other place; and the captain was all 
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amazement, having never heard of the adven- 
ture, nor ever before beheld ſo much elegance 


in ruſtic beauty). I am come, my good 


dame, ſaid Ned, to take my leave of you, 
and to tell you I am going to the fame wars with 
our ſon. If I ſee him, I ſhall be kind to him 
or your fake: In the mean time I am happy to 
fee your daughter looking ſo well, and hope, 
when I return, to ſee you both better and hap- 
pier in every reſpect . A 
May the Lord be your ſhield by day, and 
your pillow by night !*” replied the old woman; 
and may he bring you back in ſafety; and my 
ſon: with you! for had it not been for you, fei- 
ther my daughter nor myſelf would have been 
oe vier 
Something Ned ſaid in return, for he alight- 


ed, and fpoke to both the women; but what it 


was Captain Rivers could not hear, for indeed on 
ſome occaſions he was ſo ſecret - that his left 
hand hardly knew what his right hand did. 


When they returned to Ravenſdale, they 
found Doctor Burton and his family come to 
dinner. The doctor had a high opinion of Ned, 
and wiſhed exceedingly to cultivate his acquain- 
tance. Neither was this liking leſs on the part 
of Mr. Evans, who was highly pleaſed with the 
graceful and dignified manner in which he per- 
formed the ſervice of the church, and who 
could not be infenfible either to the clafhe ele- 
gance of his learning, or far leſs to the high 


Character he maintained for umting {the moſt 
rigid and eircumſpect morality with the utmoſt. 
Weetneſs and geütleneſs of manners. The 


voungeſt of his daughters, too, was a moſt in- 
tereſting character to thoſe who could be pleafed 
with native beauty, unſophiſticated with any of 


thoſe artificial airs which thoſe who are bred in 
"i | towns 
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towns miſtake for grace, but which all lovers of 


true nature conſider as the meretricious trappings 
of deceitful art. She was beſide the boſom 
friend of Cecilia, which alone was ſufficient to 
make her dear to Edward. And indeed, had 


Lady Cecilia not been | ſhe ſeemed of all others 


the moſt likely to love and be loved by him. 
An infant attachment was perhaps formed in her 
gentle boſom towards him; but in her unreſerved 
1ntercourſe with Lady Cecilia, ſhe early diſco- 


vered in her ladyſhip traces of a ſimilar ſenti- 


ment, and therefore wiſely ſupprefied the embryo _ 
paſſion in her own breaſt, before it could thoot 


forth [thoſe bloſſoms which would probably be 
| blaſted before their prime, or produce only 
thorns to ſting and corrode her heart. Her at- 


tachment then, though it ſtopped ſhort of love, 
yet reached in the tulleſt extent of friendſhip, 
and was anſwered by a ſimilar and ſincere affec- 


tion on the part of Edward. | 


a this day Lord Ravenſdale came down. to 


dinner, and in the evening Lord Squanderfield 
accepted an invitation from Doctor Burton to 
paſs a few days with them, to the gu. jop.of 

her, and to 


the eldeſt Miſs Burton and her mot 


the regret of nobody, if we except the gentle 


and elegant Sophia. 3 275 
When his lordſhip ſtepped into the coach, he 
took a formal leave of the family of Ravenſdale, 
but paſſed by Mr. Evans with as little regard as 
he did the footman who cloſed the ſtep after 
him. Ned anſwered ſcorn. with - ſcqrn, aud 


thought himſelf fully as much honoured by his 


attention he could have ſhewn, him. 


lordi ip's neglect as he could .have been by any 
to his library, when, taking him by the hand, 
F 
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Jam happy, Mr. Evans, to find the, firſt 
impreſſions I feceived of your character, from 
the account Lady Cecilia gave me of your con- 
duct and that of your worthy father to her when 
under your protection in Wales, greatly height- 
ened and improved by the preſent obſervation 1 
have made of you, fince I have had the pleaſure 
Jg ſeeing you at Ravenſdale. Next to my own 
- fons there is no young man whoſe intereſt [ 
have ſo much at heart as yours, nor any indeed 
'- who has fo juſt a claim to whatever little patron- 
age or protection it may be in my power to-be- 
__ -ftow. Of theſe, therefore, and of whatever: elſe 
the moſt diſintereſted friendſhip can do for you, 
vou may always reſt aſſured. I am forry that 
the neceſſity of the times calls you away from 
me ſo ſoon; but my ſon William has, I know, 
the affection of a brother for you; and as he has 
ſome little more experience of the world than it 
is poſſible you can yet have acquired, I think he 
will be a faithful, and 1 am ture he will be a 
willing adviſer to you, in cafe any difficulties 
mould occur to you either in the line of your 
duty, or in any other event of your life. It 
wilt give me pleafure therefore to hear that the 
friendſhip which has ſo happily commenced be- 
- tween you, may continue to improve through 
life, to the mutual comfort and advantage of you 
| both. As for your moral conduct, you have 
been ſo Well tutored by your excellent father, 
uind you feem to have profited ſo well by that 
= tuition, that I have nothing to add on that ſcore, 
unless to forewarn' you, that in the ſcenes in 
WG which you will ſhortly. be engaged, there is no 
poſſible temptation by which you will not be aſ- 
failed, nor any corruption in which you will not 
be countenancedand ſupported by numbers. You 
1 will have need then to put on the W = ws 
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f God; andas J have reaſon to think you are 


well ſuppliedi'with this armour, and know per- 


fectly how to wield it, I ſhall thank you to en- 


deavour to arm my fon with ſome of it, for the 


mis fortune of the age 18, that it is too often laid 
up to ruſt. Of ſordid or diſgraceful vices I can- 
not think it poflible that either of you ſhould be 
ever guilty; but thelarmy is a ſchool of refined 
vice, here the moſt pernicious errors are ſet 
off and adorned with every thing that is moſt 
engaging and alluring. There, malice and re- 
- venge are called honour ; prodigality, generoſi- 
ty; adultery- and lafciviouſnels, (gallantry and 
A4pirit; protaneneſs, wit; and o on. But the 


vice that is moſt common in camps, and moſt. 


ruinous, is gambting; and I am ſorry to hear 
that this prevails in the moſt deplorable de- 
gree throughout the whole of our army in 
America. This vice you will ſee practiſed and 
 countenanced the firſt characters there, and 
therefore I would particularly warn you againſt 
it, that you might not be mifled by great ex- 
e . MERE, 
For the reſt, I have nothing to add, but to 
commit you to the care of Heaven, which I truſt 
will ſend you back ſafe to your country and your 
friends, among whom I defire you will rank me 
as one of the moſt ſincere; and as J hope often 
to hear from you, fo I ſhall have ſtill greater 


= =. £.% * 


pleaſure in ſeeing you, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 


- God to ſtill the madneſs of the people, and re- 


Kore to us the blefüngs of peace, g 
His lordſhip then took down a ſword, which 
had belonged to his nephew, the late Lord Ri- 
vers, and which was very riehly orhamented . 

With cut ſteel and precious ſtones; and, preſent- 
ing it to Ned, deſired him to wear it in emem- 
brancec ofſhim, as well as an = 
e . e whom _ | 


* 


+ n 4 
whom he really thought he much reſembled, 
and who, had he not been cut off in the flower 
of his age, would have done as much honour to 
the name of Rivers as any perſon who eber 
bore it. Ned received the preſent with the moſt 
profound reſpec; and after thanking his lord- 
- ſhip-with the moſt lively gratitude for all his 

princely beneficence to 14 and aſſuring him 


of his conſtant regard and unceafing remem- 


drance of his wiſe and affectionate advice, he 
took his leave, viſibly affected with emotions, 
which could not but be pleaſing to Lord Ravenſ- 
dale, as they unequivocally expreſſed the ſenti- 
> weat of need ir 3 
From has lordſhip's library Ned Tetired to the 
garden, the uſual ſcene where, among its charm- 
ing ſolitudes, he indulged his ſilent meditations 
_ when an event called him to particular reflecti- 
on. It was night: a faint crimſon ſtreaked the 
extreme verge of the weſtern horizon, and 
marked the departing footſteps of the golden 
lord of day; whilſt on the oppoſite fide; che 
filver queen of night was already mounted in 
her radiant orb, cheering with her ſhadowy light 
the filent groves. Cloſe: in their feathery neſts 
the woodland ſongſters hid their heads beneath 
their wing. Silence reigned around, whilſt 
odours, worthy paradiſe exhaled with the der- 
from ſleeping roſes mixed with -woodbine and 
ſweet brier, which were every. where profuſe- 
Ay ſcattered around. The ſweet ſpirits of inno- 
cence and happy love had tranquilliſed Ned's 
ſoul into an harmonious concord with ſurround- 
ing nature, when lo a ſoſt and heavenly. voice 


lf __ ſeemed to aſcend; upon the wing of night, and 


charm the liſtening ſtars: the warbled notes, 

accompanied witk ſoft touches of the lute, could ö 
from a no eſs ſKkilful W 
EF HS 5 | | fy i 1A 
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cilia bad Ned gently. approached the bower 


5 in which ſhe was fitting. All ear, he drank in 
= ſtrains able to ſoothe pain itſelf into delight. 
5 With what rapture dd he hear thoſe e 
* lips ee theſe ow! POOR IT C 
r Gs, Wc laid reap en „ . 
Where Britain's ſons her ftandards rear: | 12 
8 | Go,, guard thy injur'd country's cauſe, - 
n Nor heed a hapleſs maiden's tear, 8 
2 And may the powers who love the brave 
Protect thee on the enſanguin'd plain, — . — 

= Guard thy dear life through wind and wave, | ae 7M 
3, And bleſs me with * bght, again! 15 5 1 
5 
— Ned could no | B f he caſt OLE” os 

at Cecilia's feet. She was not. alarmed. What 
C had the to fear? Where love and honour are 
— preſent, what evil dare approach? the bappy— 
8 yet the cruel moment was arrived, which fa- 
1 voured him with a laſt interview with his ſoul's 
© idol. How impertealy could words deſcribe 
d the feelings of theſe tender and faithful lovers 
n For half an hour their fouls enjoyed that inter- 
Ce. courſe which might have pate between two 
n angels in heaven, and to the chaſte raptures of 
it which nothing on earth could hear ſo near a re- 
ts mblance. But ſuch moments are too precious 
Q to be often beſtowed, or to be allowed to conti- 
ſt nue even when they are indulged. The felicit 
* of this half-hour Was to be a ſuſtaining 1 | 
d which was to ſupport Ned's ſpirits through ma- 
i ny perils, and for a length of time, perhaps fog 
4 the remainder of his days: it had need, therefore 
5 do be ſtrong; and it was ſuch as enabled him to 
1 ſupport the cruel ſeparation which the next 
2 morning was to doom them to, with all che for- 
= titude that became a ſoldier. The remainder of 
8, | 9 25 evening Paſſed with that tender and chaſ- 
d Ss | | > „ 7 tiſed 
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tiſed cheerfulneſs which might be expected to 
take place among dear friend who had met to- 

ether perhaps for the laſt time. Lord Ravenſ- 
Fele had retired to reſt, and only Lord Rivers 
and the Captain, with Lady Cecilia and Ned, 
ſat down to ſupper. The moſt cordial harmony 
ſubliſted in this united family, and every mem- 
ber of it felt for Ned the attachment of the 
ſincereſt friendſhip. When therefore the hour 

of their ſeparation came, with ſo many chances 
againſt their ever meeting again, it is not to be 
wondered at. if tHeir laſt hngering look was 
dwelt on with moiſtened eyes, and that the door 
as it cloſed ſeemed like a barrier betwixt time 
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5 11 morning had hardly begun to dapple 


the eaſt, before the horſes were at the door 


which were to convey Captain Rivers and Ned 


4 


upon their journey. Ned envied every peaſant | 


he ſaw, nay even the trees whoſe rooted habita- 


tion detained them in the neighbourhood of 


Cecilia, He caſt his eyes up to the windows of 


her chamber, which were ſtill cloſed, and 
breathed forth an ardent Prayer for the beloved 


inhabitant, whoſe ſleeping fancy was perhaps 


juſt then occupied with the viſionary repetition: 


of their laſt night's converſation. Oft did he 


turn his head as the groves-of Ravenſdale re- 


ceded from his view; and at the laſt ſpot from 
_ whence its friendly turrets could be teen, he 


ſtopped his horſe; and ras long farewell 


„Adieu, {weet ſhades 


and ye, beloved and 
revered inhabitants! May Heaven ſhed its ſe- 


lecteſt bleſſings on your heads, and grant us once 


again to meet in joy!“ 


As the day now advanced, the country became 
more z the fields had every where 
livery of {pring, and ſoaring. 


put on the vavi 


larks were finging their aerial ſongs up tw'the 


1 gates of heaven: the genial air flung healtk 
an 


tragrance, to which the bloſſoming. haw- 


thorn gave a liberal are. Ned's ſpirits began 


to revive, and by the time he joined the Cap- 
\ tain had recovered their uſual tone. On the 


' ſecond 


! 


the German flute; an 
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ſecond day they reached Cork to dinner, and 
-were not a little pleaſed to find an excellent one 
prepared for their meſs, and a very agreeable 


company to partake of it. Here Ned was in- 
troduced to ſuck of his brother officers as he had 


never ſeen before; and, during the converſation 


after dinner, he had diſplayed ſo much gaiety 
and good humour as gave them a very favourable” 
impreſſion of him, particularly as the events 


Which led to his commiſſion, and his recent 


proweſs at Ravenſdale, were not unknown to 
them. In the evening he accepted an invitation 
from Captain Fanſhaw, one of the officers ot 
the regiment, to drink tea with him at his lodg- 
ing, where he was introduced to Mrs. Fanſhaw, 
a beautiful woman, with two ſweet infants, 


who could not be prevailed upon to ſtay behind 


her huſband, but was determined to undergo all 
the fatigues and dangers of a campaign with 
"mn. Hotethey ſpent a charming evening; for 
Mrs. Fanſhaw was an excellent performer on the 
piano forte, and had a very fine voice: her huſ- 
band played well on the baſs viol: both Captain 
Rivers and Ned could or on the violin and 


hardly to be furpaſſed, even by the moſt admire 


performers. A little concert, in which ſome 
other ladies, friends of Mrs. Fanſhaw, alſo aſ- 

ſiſted, contributed to give Ned a moſt flattering. 
ſpecimen of his companions, and the new mode 


of life into which he was entering. An elegant 


little ſupper refreſhed them after their per for- 
mance, from which they were prevailed on not 
to riſe till a pretty late, or rather an early hour 
Rat they were not all eyes or 
ceuars, and that Nature required pauſes even in 
| The Captain 
taken private lodgings together in 
e one 


reminded them t 


her moſt bs. pag ſenſations. 
and Ned ha 


4 
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one houſe, to which they retired, highly pleaſed 
with their evening's entertainment. 

The next morning they dedicated to the 
amuſement of walking about the town, and ob- 


ſerving whatever was curious in it. In the 
courſe of their perambulation they came to the 
mall, or public walk, which is very extenſive 
and well ſheltered with trees, and at times the 


reſort of much elegance and beauty. They had 
not been long here when they were met by a 


fre ſh-looking little man, who, by his roſy gills 


and capacious paunch, ſeemed to live upon the 


fat of the land. This gentleman accoſted them 


with the utmoſt frankneſs, although he had 
never ſeen them before; but perceivin oy. 


were ſtrangers and officers, the laws of Iri 


_ Hoſpitality required that he ſhould pay them at- 


ſention, which indeed his own difpoſition would 


have prompted him to do, although cuſtom had 
| He conducted them to 
ſeveral of the public buildings, and alſo to a. 
private muſeum, rich in curioſities both of art 
and nature: and after having attended them for 
more than a couple of hours, he brought them 
to his own houſe. Be then, told them they were 
in the houſe of Alderman Suet, who would give 
them as good a dinner and a ſkinful of as good 
claret as could be found in the city of Cork, and 
a hearty welcome into the bargain. The offer 
he good humour and 
{rankneſs of the Alderman had won their good 


not made it neceſſary. 


was worth accepting: the 


opinion, and they ſaw that his S uſe, as well as 


himſelf, had the face of opulence aud content=. 


ment: ſo begging leave to go home juſt to adhuſt 


themſelves, and enquire if any calls had been 


made for them, they promiſed to return at four 
UC Clock. © 25 | Rp 
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In their way home they paſſed by a fruit-ſtall, 
Where, amidit a variety of garden-ſtuff of all. 
kinds, there were ſome very fine- looking ſtraw- 
berries, quite ripe, and neatly ſet out in ſmall - 
baſkets, and a clean and decent-looking elderly 
woman fitting by them, and knitting a ſtocking. 
Captain Rivers Rad a mind to taſte ſome of the 

ſtrawberries; ſo they both went to enquire the 
price of them. As the captain and the good 
woman were bargaining about them, ſhe 3 
pened to caſt her eyes upon Ned; when in- 
ſtantly flying from her ſeat, fhe threw herſelf _ 
upon her knees at his feet, and devoured his 
hand with kiſſes. He, as well as the captain, 
was all aſtoniſhment, and thought ſhe muſt be 
diſordered in her ſenſes; but ſhe was actuated 
by the ſpirit of gratitude. Perceiving Ned's 
embarraſſment * ſurpriſe, ſhe ſaid, I ü ſee 
you do not recollect me; but the features of 
your angel's face will never be out of my mind 
while I can remember any thing. It is to you 
T owe all the comfort I have in the world, and 
to you I am indebted for being perhaps alive this 
day. Do you remember the miſerable object 
you ſo nobly relieved in Stephen's Green, when 
Poctor Porpoiſe, in whoſe ſervice my fon died, 
would not give me a farthing ??* I do recollect 
you now, ſaid Ned, ** and 1 afſure you, 1 am | 
very happy to ſee ſo favourable a change in your 
'Gtuation,”” * May the bleffing of her that was 
ready to periſh, be ever with you!“ ſaid ſhe, - 
for you have been a bleſſing to me: the mo- 
ney you gave me that day, enabled me to re- 
deem my clothes, and to come here to my na- 
tive place. I found my brother ſtill living and 
in comfortable. circumſtances; he rents a gar- 
den near the town, and I live with him and at- 
tend this ſtall all the day. My two ſons 1785 ; 
8 8 t e 
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that are ſailors, are both living; one is ſerving 
his majeſty aboard a man of war, and the other 
is even now in this harbour, on board one of 
the tranſports which are going to America; and 
now, if it had not been for you, I thould ne- 
ver have ſeen one of them again: where- 
fore night and day I put up prayers for you, 
although I do not know your name; but he 
that knoweth all things will reward you.” — She 
then preſſed Ned to take a baſket of her ſtraw- 
berries, and begged to know where he ſtayed, 
that ſhe might bring him them every day, and 
whatever elſe her brother's garden afforded. He 
told her his direction, and perhaps never reaped 
lo much ſatisfaction from any money he had 
ever expended, as he did from the reflection how 


much happineſs had flowed from thoſe two gui- 


neas which had thus reſtored that poor and grate- 
ful creature to her deareſt connections. 

At the appointed hour they returned to Alder- 
man Suet's, and were agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
the company no ſtrangers to them. It conſiſted 
moſtly of thoſe with whom they had paſſed the 
evening before; for Mrs. Fanfhaw was daugh- © 
ter to the alderman, a circumſtance which our 
gentlemen did not know before ; and now they 


were introduced to her fiſter, an unmarried girl © - 


of about twenty, who did the. honours of her 
tather's table, for he was a widower: But the 
beauty of her perſon did not ſeem to promiſe that 
ihe would long continue her ſervices in that 
way; for ſhe was a figure that any man in the 
cingdom might contemplate with delight, and 
who could fit down at few tables, of which ſhe 
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would not be the brighteſt ornament. 


heart was pre- occupied; the lovely image f 


Cecilia oppoſed itſelf to every new impreſfion, 
„ 235 | 
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*T was well for Ned that every corner of his 


n 
and kept him faithful to his firſt paſſion: But 


the captain's boſom was not ſo well defended, 


but certainly received a ſhot from thoſe bright 


eyes, which the muſic of her voice, and the 


lively turn of her converſation, did not contri- 


bute to cure. , . 
I be dinner was excellent, and indeed you may 


always expect it to be in Cork; and as for the 


. claret, the alderman recommended it, by ſwear- 
ing by St. Patrick that there was not a headach 


in a ton of it; for which we muſt give him due 


credit, as, if any ſuch thing was in it, he cer- 
tainly muſt have found it long before that day. 
Indeed the frankneſs and good-humour of the 


alderman made this day very agreeable to our 


gentlemen, although he was no friend to the 
cauſe in which they were embarked—for he 
condemned the American war in every inſtance, 


both the principle and the conduct of it; and in 


_ this he Was very diſintereſted; for he made a 
great deal by it, as he dealt very largely in the 
victualling line, which is never ſo profitable as 
in time of war. But he was a man who loved 
liberty and humanity better than money, and he 
conſidered both as outraged in this conteſt. ] 
love my country, ſaid he“ J love the king 
I revere the conftitution—and therefore I deeply 
lament that there mould be men about the 
throne ſo ſhort-ſighted as to involve their ſove- 
reign in a conteſt that may very poſſibly in the 
end ſhake the kingdom to its foundations.“ — 
„% Why in the world ſhould you think fo?” 
fſaid Captain Rivers. I have always thought 
ſo, Captain, replied the alderman; I confi- 
der the principle of this war as unjuſt from the 


bo ginning, for England can have no right to tay 


America without her conſent. If it was juſt, i 


is yet impolitic; for America would liberal 
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ferring | Ii 
voices to the din of politics, of whoſe diſcuſſion - 
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give to your requeſt what. ſhe never will yield to 


your ſword. We were told in the beginning of 
this conteſt, that it would be a diſpute of a fex—xũ 
months only, and that two thouſand. diſciplined 
troops would ſcour the continent from one end 
to the other. We are now entering upon the 
ſixth campaigns. every one of which has been 
more unfortunate than that which preceded it; 
and after having loſt above forty thoufand lives, 
and incurred one hundred millions of additional 
debt, we are farther from the point than when 
we commenced. . But this is not the worſt of ijt: 
we have, by our perfidious politics, goaded thoſe 
into implacable enemies who were diſpoſed to be 
our friends; and we have moreover rouſed them 
to conſider their natural rights—an enquiry 
which thoſe who wiſh to govern ſhould above 
all others have huſhed into filence—an enquiry 
which I promiſe. you will not be confined to - 
America, and which I will venture to predict _ 
will plant-thorns, never. to be eradicated, in eve- 
ry crown in Europe.“ | ng et AY 
„% My dear Alderman,”” ſaid Captain Rivers, 
let us go to the ladies.—Here..1s a bumper to 
the unity and proſperity of the Britiſh empire | 


May your prophecy prove-falſe ! but if it ſhould . 


not, may | never live to ſee it completed!“ 


The alderman in vain pleaded for the other 
bottle; the gentlemen were unanimous in pre- 
the charming harmony of the ladies“ 


there was no end; and retired by common con- 


ſent to the drawing-room. Here Miſs Lucy 


ſhone to new advantage in the. eyes of Captain 


Rivers, who had the pleaſure to ſit next her at 
the. tea-table, and who ventured to whiſper to 


her ſome ſoft compliments, which the received 
2 ER INE with 
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with ſuch lively raillery as convinced him the 
brilliancy of her eyes was a faithful index of 
her mind. Cards were propoſed after tea, but 
over-ruled by the gentlemen, who preferred mu- 
ic, and particularly by Captain Rivers, who 
longed to hear the powers of Miſs Lucy's voice. 
She ſung, and accompanied herſelf upon a lute, 
an inſtrument which ſhe touched with great de- 
licacy. Rivers was in Elyſium, and drank ſo 
deep of Love's delicious poiſon that all the wa- 
mo of Lethe were never afterwards able to cure 
him. | N 
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: M ANY a pleaſant evening paſſed away in 


the elegant and enlivened ſociety of Mrs. Fan- 
thaw and her fiſter, and of other, families to 
whom they had the kindneſs to introduce our 
gentlemen ;. and to many a noble libation did the 
alderman invite them, though he did not entirely 
approve of their deſerting his claret for the ſqual- 


ling of his girl: however, as he had always friends. 


enough that were willing to fit as long as they 
—_—_ retain. their feats, he was the more indul- 
gent to our gentlemen, and permitted them to do 
as they pleaſed. 1 „„ 
Captain Rivers, indeed, was fo charmed with _ 
Miſs Lucy, that all company began to grow. 
inſipid when ſhe was not of the party; and he 
no longer looked forward with that impatient ar- 
dour to the glory of | the campaign, which 


ſeemed before to engroſs all his deſire. She, #2 
too, was not inſenſible either to the figure or the 


merits of the captain, and began for the firſt 
time in her life to loſe that diſengaged and lively 
cheerfulneſs which. had hitherto been an invari- 


able trait in her character. She had no longer 
any entertainment in thoſe parties of pleaſure 
. which are ſo much the faſhion among the Irith. 
ladies, and which are really ſo very agreeable. 


Solitude was now her delight. She would ra- 


ther fit in her chamber looking at the moon 
when all the family were at reſt, or fit leaning 
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on her arm, and liſten to the warbles of an Eo- 
lian harp, than to be the moſt admired in the 
Sen aſſembly or moſt ſplendid ball in Cork. 
D0 powerful is love in either ſex, to change 
all the inclinations of the heart, and to engrofs 


every faculy of the foul! . 
Rivers alſo was a ſtricken deer, and wandered 
from the herd to ſeek the deepeſt receſſes of the 
tag and liſten to the murmurs of the water- 


fails, But this ſweet: delirium could not laſt. 


9 


The firſt favourable gale was to diſpel this delu- 
hon, and the demon of war required the ſacri- 


fie of thele two hearts, as he had before done 
of thoſe of Edward and Lady Cecilia. . 
It was a conſolation however to Rivers to 


know that Mrs. Fanſhaw was to be in the ſhip 
with him; in her he could behold ſomewhat of 
the features of his beloved, and could at all times 
dwell upon that theme, which was now the con- 
ſtant ſubject of his thoughts 

Ned was not ſo happy, for Lady Cecilia had 
enjoined him not to reveal any thing of their 
loves to her brother ; but he fed the more upon 
it in ſecret; and in the many tedious and unin- 
tereſting hours of an Atlantic voyage, he uſed 


10 contemplate the locket that held the ſacred 


pledge of her affection, which ſhe allowed him 
to ſever from her lovely neck in Wales, and 
which ever ſince had hung around his own, and 
occupied the ſtation next his heart. 


At length the day arrived, in which all che 


gf 


ſoft and amiable paſſions of the heart were to 


Yield to the ſtern. commands of duty, and when 


Glory was to extinguiſh with his ardent rays the 


milder beams of love and hape. 
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fand on the beach, and wave with their hand- 


kerchieſs 
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I!he fleet is ready, and the wind fair; and 
Lucy and her father, and many other friends, 


1. 


kerchiefs the laſt farewell as the boat rows from 


ſhore. They return to the city, where Luc 

from her window follows the veſſel with ſtream- 
ing eyes, and Rivers from the deck contemplates 
the habitation of Lucy till it is loft in the obſcu- 


rity of diſtance. The old head of Kinſale, 


which has braved the ocean ever ſince the birth 
of time, now preſented his aged and majeſtic 
front; a grey miſt ſat brooding on its ſummit, 
which as the evening advanced, rolled down its 
venerable- ſides in hoary wreaths, which added 
greatly to the dignity and antiquity of its ap- 
pearance : at length it was wholly enveloped, 
and, the ſhades of night ſoon after deſcending, 


= loft fight of it and of the land together. 


Io a perſon who has never been at ſea before, 
there is ſomething unſpeakably awful in launch 
ing out into the great deep; and the laſt fight of 
land, and the cheerful habitations of men, can- 


not but impreſs a temporary gloom even on the 


moſt cheerful diſpoſition. The moſt of our 
voyagers were in this predicament, for we. can 


hardly reckon-on the paſſage between Enpland . 
and Ireland any thing more than a pleafurable . 


excurſion. But now there were to be thouſantls - 
of miles of ocean to roll between them and their 
deareſt relatives. Captain Fanſhaw indeed had 
his wife and his children with him; and Cap- 
tain Rivers found in Mrs. Fanſhaw ſome conſo- 
lation for the abſence of her Gfſter. But poor 


Ned felt entirely forlorn, and betook himſelf to 
his birth at an early hour, to ruminate in fence 


on the mountains of Wales, the proves of Ra- 


venſdale, and ail the dear connexions who re- 
mained embowered in thoſe happy reſidences. 
The dangers he was to meet, when he next ap- 

proached the 9 of men, occupied 155 


a {mall 


Commanders and the troops. 
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a ſmall ſhare in his contemplations; yet, when- 
ever they preſented themſelves to his imagina- 
tion,' their impreflion was agreeable, for they 


rouſed the natural ardour of his mind, and re- 


newed that activity without which no ſenſation 
can be happy. Their deſtination was Charleſ- 
town, which had lately ſurrendered to the Bri- 


tiſh arms, and where they expected to ſhare in 


thoſe memorable exploits, which, though finally 


. unfortunate, yet reflected much glory on the 


courage, perſeverance, and ability both of the 


The weather was fine, and the wind favoura- 


ble; yet it was ſome days before every body 
could recover that tone of health and ſpirits, 


which the. parting with their friends and the 


uſual ſqueamiſhneſs of fea fickneſs had inter- 
Tupted. By degrees, however, both theſe wore 


off, and, as they advanced to the warmer lati- 


tudes, enabled them to enjoy the freſh air upon 


deck, and amuſe themſelves with the novel 


- Gght of flying fiſh, and the beautiful colours of 


the dolphin. In the cool of the evening they 
uſed oftep to amuſe themſelves with muſic ; and 

had Neptune and the Naiads frequented the ſeas 
now, as the poets tell us they did of old, no 


doubt they would have riſen from their deep 


abodes to regale their ears with ſuch unuſual and 
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delightful ſoundds. 


But ſeveral weeks had now elapſed without 


their beholding any thing but the ſun rifing in 


the eaſt, and ſetting in the weſt. The world of 
Waters rolled around them, blue and uniform, 


preſenting the idea of a boundleſs waſte, till at 
laſt a butterfly happening to come on board, 


ſeemed to announce the vicinity of land. It was 


coue Saturday evening, the laſt which they ex- 


peed 


LY 
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db to ſpend on board, that the gentlemen, 
according to the ſea cuſtom, were drinking with 
the captain in the cabin, to the health 3 their 


Wives and ſweet-hearts, when they were ſud- 


denly alarmed by a ſhriek from Mrs. Fanſhaw, 
who was fitting with. the children upon deck. 
It was a fine evening, and the eldeſt little boy, 
about 4 years old, was diverting himſelf running 
fore yd aft, as be had often done before ; when, 
either by climbing or ſome unlucky trip, .he 
fell overboard and plunged into the 1 a. Mrs. 
Fanſhaw ſaw the SES. "6 ſhrieked, and in- 
ſtantly fainted. The gentlemen. immediately 
went up, when the conſternation and deſpair of 


her huſband were bey ond the power of language 


to expreſs. 

David Morgan, who happened to be forward. 
at the time, influenced by the firſt impulſe of a 
enerous nature, jumped inſtantly into the fea. 
The ſhip was going on at an eaſy rate, and had 
paſſed to a confiderable diſtance before the could 
be wore 1nto ſtays, and the boat launched out. 


From the deck neither David nor the child was 
_ viſible ; but from the round tops they could diſ- 


.cover David buffeting with the wayes, though 
unable to ſay whether he had got the child or 
not. Mrs. Fanſhaw continued wholly ſenfeleſs; 


and the agony of her_ huſband, between fears 

for her and anxiety about the child; almoſt be- 
reaved him of all recollection. 
5 ſtayed with him, as much to aſſiſt him, as the 
lad but Evans went in the boat, to have the 
< arti knowledge of the event. 

- approached Morgan, they ſaw he had indeed 
the child, but whether dead or alive they could 


Captain Rivers 
When they 


not tell: both were however taken into the 
1 0 they had ſoon the 9 pleaſure 
| | „ 
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to ſee the little fellow open his eyes, and by de- 
grees recover his ſenſes. When he was tho- 
roughly come to himſelf, he had no recollection 
whatever of the event, further than he knew 
he got a fall. But the ſudden revulſion of na- 
ture in the mother when ſhe got him again into 
her arms, had nearly proved fatal to her, and 
was attended with feelings more affecting and 
more alarming even than when ſhe thought 
him loſt. A day or two, however, reſtored 
her to tranquillity; and now the dogs were 
obſerved to run frequently forward to the bow- 
ſprit, and to ſnuff the air with uncommon 


polwKeaſure; for theſe ſagacious creatures were 


ſenfible of the ſmell of land, though no perſon 
on board could perceive it. At length, during 
the calmneſs of the night, a light air ſpringing 
from the ſhore, waſted an aromatic gale dil- 
tinctly perceived by every one on deck. Thoſe 
who were below came up to enjoy this new 
pleaſure, and experienced how truly Milton ob- 
erved nature in his beautiful poem of Paradiſe 

Loſt, where. he records this very circumſtance : 


bo 


4 nj As to thoſe who ſail 
Mofambique off at Eaſt, North-weft winds blow 
-  Sabzan odonrs from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt. a | 1 . 
Fleas'd with the grateful ſmell, old Ocean ſmiles 
For many a league. 8 N 


The next morning indeed brought them in 

view of the ſhore, the firit appearance of which 
Was like a vaſt fleet of ſhips; tor the coaſt being 
entirely flat, the pine-trecs appeared rifing out 
"cf the water long before they could ſee the foil 
_- which ſupported them. A pilot-boat ſoon ap- 
Pearing to conduct them in, they got . 


A 


the bar, and were landed on the quay of Char- 
leſtown about four o'clock in the afternoon. _ 
As ſoon as Mrs. Fanſhaw and the children 


were ſettled at an inn, and had got ſome re- 
freſhment, the gentlemen drefſed, and waited 
on the Commander in Chief, who received them 
with all the politeneſs due to their ſtations, and 


that might be expected from his own. After 


| ſome general converſation on affairs in Europe, 


and the recent events in America, his Excel- 
lency enquired about the circumſtances of their 


voyage. He was much affected by the accident 


of little Fanſhaw, and ſo much pleafed- with 


the conduct of David Morgan on that occaſion, 
that he promoted him to an halbert on the ſpat. 


E 
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CH AP. XII. 


4 1 the capital of South 

Carolina, was before the war eſteemed among 
the moſt elegant, though not the largeſt of the 
cities of Britiſn America. It is fituated in the 
32d degree of latitude, at the confluence of the 
rivers Aſhley and Cooper, which are navigable 
for between twenty and thirty miles farther up; 
and though they are inconſiderable when com- 
pared with other rivers in America, yet in Eu- 
rope they would make a very reſpectable ap- 
pearance. The entrance to the harbour is how- 
ever rendered difficult by reaſon of a bar, which 
often ſhifts, and never admits ſhips of very large 
burthen. The city uſed to contain about ten 
thouſand white inhabitants, and perhaps three 

times as many black and mixed. The inbabi- 

tants- were for the moſt part opulent, ſome of 
them extremely ſo: and as they were not ſoured 
by any moroſe ſentiments about religion, being 
moſtly of the church of England, public places 
were more numerous, and had a gayer appear- 
ance than in any other part of the Continent. 
It had been uſual too, in the happy æra of 
peace, for the wealthier inhabitants to ſend 

their children to England for education ; ſo that - 
the manners and mode of thinking upon all ſub- 


jets, of the higher order in this city, were 


little different from thoſe of fimilar rank in En- 
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the very firſt principles of Eng 
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rope; which contributed much to make Char- 

leſtown the moſt agreeable place to ſtrangers of 

any on the Continent. But, alas l the infatu- 

ation of Britain in exaſperating, by the moſt 

wanton outrages, all the feelings of the human 

heart, to procure by force, and by the violation of 
I 


ſh liberty, that 
revenue which they had only to aſk for to ob- 
tain, had ſo eſtranged the affections, and altered 
the diſpoſition of men from one end of America 
to the other, that, when ar arrived 
there, it bore no reſemblance to the happy, fer- 

tile, and luxuriant country which it had been but 


a few years before. About nine miles above 
Charleſtown the two rivers approach one ano- 
ther ſo as to be ſeparated only by a narrow neck 


of land about half a mile over: after that they 
widen again to a conſiderable diſtance before they 
unite their ſtreams below the city, and fall into 


the Atlantic. This peninſula was in the higheſt 


cultivation, covered with the villas of the richer 


inhabitants of the colony, moſt of whom having 


been educated in England, had transferred to 


this paradiſe the taſte and elegance of the parent 
country; with this great advantage, that the 


whole country being covered with timber of va- 


rious kinds, and with an inconceivable. variety 
of the moſt beautiful and odoriferous ſhrubs, 


they were not under the neceſſity of waiting 


half an age to create a place; but, by a judici- 


ous clearing and pruning, found it ready formed 
to their hands. Nothing then could have been 


more charming than theie reſidences were when 
poſſeſſed by their owners—the happy abodes of 


proſperous induſtry, of public, and private 


worth; of peace, opulence, innocence, and 


beauty. But Satan, envious of the. felicity of 


this 
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this ſecond Eden, hiſſed for the dæmon of deſ- 


truction, who heard the call, though at five 
thouſand miles diſtance, and ſwept over the At- 
lantie to obey it. Alas l that any voice ſhould . 


arm kindred ſouls againſt each other. But ſo it 
was: and no ſooner were the Britiſh in poſſeſ- 


fon of the town, than this "rn. tonal 


went to ruin. 
Ido not by this account mean to A. any thing 


improper to the charge of the commanders, or 
the troops. I take for granted they did nothing 
contrary to the rules of war. But when I ſee 
women and children of the firſt condition burn- 


ed out of their habitations, and turned naked 


into the wilderneſs; the precious productions of 
art and ſcience mutilated and deſtroyed by brutal 
ignorance and barbarity; the face of nature 
blaſted and deformed, I cannot help curſing from 
my ſoul the art of war, and every one 25 has 
a ſhare in kindling its flames. 1 

- implacable hatred ſhould be raiſed in the Ameri- 


at a ſpirit of 


cans, can never be wondered at by any. who 


know how much they endured, and with what 
injuſtice they were attacked. But, like all other 
dliſpenſations of infinite wiſdom, this injuſtice 
Will probably be its own puniſhment ; and Ame- 
rica, at no very diſtant period, be gratified if 
her generoſity ſhould not forbid it to be a grati- 
fication) with the moſt ample revenge. The 


effect, however, of this alienation of ſentiment 


Was neceſſarily felt ſeyerely by thoſe-who were 


_ obliged now to reſide in the colony. 


Though many of the inhabitants a ee in 


the city after it ſurrendered to the Britith arms, 
yet they were moſtly of the lower claſſes: and 


even theſe, unleſs in a very few inſtances, had 


AG? all the hatred and OI againſt 
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England, which invariably burned in the breaſts 
of the higher ranks: ſo that no intercourſe of 
friendſhip or regard could any longer ſubſiſt be- 


tween them. On the part of the troops, was 
* a haughty and ſuſpicious controul: on the part 


of the people, a ſullen and indignant repofe. 


The power of the Britiſh, however, extended 


but a very little way beyond that neck before 
mentioned, which they had ſtrongly fortified 
for the ſecurity of the metropolis: but the co- 
lony at large was ſtill in the hands of. the Ame- 


ricans, between whom and the Britith were 


many very ſevere eee in which both 
parties profuſely ſpille 
reaping any advantage by it. 


In theſe engagements our young heroes ſoon 


expected to take an active part; and that enthu- 


ſiaſm which is ſo natural to youthful minds, and 


which they poſſeſſed to a very conſiderable de- 


gree, made them impatient to be in action, that 


they alſo might come in for their ſhare of re- 


nown, and have their names tranſmitted home 
with approbation. They pleaſed themſelves with 
the imagination how anxiouſly certain gentle 
ſpirits would peruſe the newſpapers, what dewy. 
pearls would drop from. radiant eyes when any 
danger was imminent, and how: brilliantly they 


would clear up when the names they loved were 


mentioned with applauſe. Thus do theſe ima- _ 


ginary pleaſures ſupport the ſpirits under the 


_ preſſure of real calamities : and wiſe and happy 
is the mind that habituates itſelf to contemplate 


only the bright and pleaſing ſides of ſuch objects 


as are preſented by neceſſity to its obſervation. 
But it was though 


t neceſſary to let the new 


troops repoſe a little after their voyage; and be 
ſomewhat inured to the climate, before they _ 
were called into the field: ſo that the high ane 
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aſpiring hopes of our young men were for the 
preſent obliged to wait: and indeed, if prudence 
had not dictated this meaſure, neceſſity would 
have enforced it; for before they were a fort- 
night in the country half of them were attacked 
with fevers and agues, and the remainder were 
ſo ſore and ſwelled by the bites of bugs and muſ- 
eee that they were hardly able to move. 
Our gentlemen, indeed, by a liberal uſe of bark 
and Madeira, eſcaped: the firſt of theſe evils; 
but for the bugs and mufquitoes the freſh blood 
they brought from Europe was too delicious a 
repaſt for them to hope by any means to eſcape; 
and therefore for a conſiderable time they ſuffered 
extremely, which is invariably the caſe with all 
people coming from Europe; for after they have 
been in the country ſome time, though theſe in- 
ſects continue to bite, yet ee is not at- 
tended with that pain and inflammation which 


At firſt is univerſally experienced. 


But though they had not as yet been called 

out into the field of Mars, yet in that of Bac- 
chus they were obliged often to contend; in 
which, it muſt be confeſſed, they neither of 


/ hom ſupported the character of their reſpective 


countries, being always flinchers, and often de- 

ſerters, from that noble conteſt : neither did they 

reap much glory in the field of Fortune, whic 

_ capricious deity had a temple in every tent, and 

an idol in almoſt every. heart throughout the 
whole army. This da them be conſidered by 

ſome eee, 4p queer fellows, who had got fome 


wWhimfical notions of propriety and morality, 


and who would have cut a better figure as chap- 
lains than captains. Among thoſe who had im- 
bibed this opinion was young Nettlefield, whole 


regiment was at this time at Charleſtown, and 


Whoſe letters from his father in Treland had 
. e made 
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made him well acquainted with Ned's hiſtory - 
before his arrival. Perhaps he envied him the , 


applauſe he had got in the Ravenidale fami 


ly, 


and the important ſervices he performed to Lady 
Cecilia; for this Bobadil had a high opinion of 
 - Himſelf, and did not deſpair of rendering him- 
ſelf amiable in any eyes which he ſhould take 
the trouble to pleaſe. His conduct to Miſs 


Grainger, he flattered himſelf, was not known; 


and though it ſhould, his gallantry, in, kill ng 
her brother, he ſuppoſed, would go far in juſ- 


_  tifying it. Whatever was the cauſe, he cer- 


_ > tainly from the beginning had a jealouſy of Ned 
Evans, who, on his part, had conceived a juſt 
_ deteſtation of him long before he had any idea 


- 
- 
* 


of ever being acquainted with him. 


It happened one evening that a number of of- 
ficers had agreed to ſup together at a public 
houſe; among whom were Ned Eyans, Cap- _ 
tains Rivers and Fanſhaw. Another party had ' 


dined at the ſame houſe, among whom was 


_-  Nettlefield; and in the evening they had, as 5 
uſual, ſat down to cards, at which Nettlefield 


had been unſucceſsful. At the hour of ſupper 


the two parties agreed to join, and they all lat IM 


down together. The ſupper paſſed off very well, 
and ſeyeral bottles of wine were drunk, without. 
any appearance of ill humour on any ide, not- 
withſtanding that the policy and juſtice of the 
American war were very freely diſcuſſed, and 


With very oppoſite opinions, though they were 


all engaged on one fide. - At length religion 
came on the tapis; when Ned happened to la- 
ment how that muſt 'ſuffer on the Continent, 


from the overthrow of all eſtabliſhment, and t 


he 


departure of moſt of the regular clergy. ** That's 
like the canting ſon of a Welch curate,” 2 | 
ed 


Nettlefield, fighing for his leeks and his toa 


* 
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ed cheeſe, which the ſuperſtition of his country= 
men ſupplies him with. Damn all religion, I 
ſay, and all prieſts, and all their poſterity! Let 
men be governed. by honour, which is what we 
all can underſtand, and then we. ſhall hade 
no need. of hypocrites and enthuſiaſts. It was 
impoſſible for the ſereneſt temper at the age of 
nineteen, and in the habit of a ſoldier, to ft fi-- 
lent under ſo unmerited an attack. . Sir, ſaid. 
Mr. Evans, the folly of your blaſphemous 
ſentiment can only be equalled by its falſehood. 
and ill-manners. With reſpect to myleif, 1 am. 
neither aſhamed of my country, nor my father, 
nor his profeſſion ; and when. next you. venture 
to talk of honour, take care that nobody in the. 
toom has ever heard of Miſs Grainger“ 
Nettlefield, at the found of this name, turned 
firſt as read as fire, and then as pale as death. 
He roſe from his chair, and went round towards 
Ned Evans, who ſuppoſed be was going 10 
ſpeak to him, perhaps indeed to call him out. 
Nettlefreld leaned down towards him, and Evans 
| turned round to hear what he had to ſay; when, 
to his infinite ſurpriſe, he diſcharged all the 
ſpittle he could. collect in his mouth, full in his 
face The aftoniſhed youth inſtantly drew his 
_ + ſword; and the other quickly did the ſame. In 2 
the ſecond paſs Evans wounded Nettlefield in the 
arm, who, ſtepping back, by ſome accident 
tripped, and fell. Ned's reſentment inſtantly | 
ſubſided; and leaning forward over Nettlefield, 5 
be ſſaid, I hope you are not materially hurt? 
” - The other made no reply, but, ſhortening his! 
_fword, which he till held. & in his hand, gave BW 


| I 
aà home-thruſt at poor Ned, who was all unguard - 7 
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ed, and ran him quite through the bod. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


1 whole of this unfortunate rencontre 
having paſſed in leſs time than it has taken to 
relate it, there was no opportunity, nor perhaps 
any poſſibility, for any perſon preſent prevent- 
ing it. The company were all ſenſible of the 
great impropriety of Nettlefield's behaviour in 
the commencement; but when they ſaw his 
baſe conduct in ſtabbing the unſuſpecting Evans, 
-whilſt he was ameioutly: and kindly 1 he 
had been materially hurt, they were ſhocked to 
the foul, and with one voice cried out; Oh, 
for ſhame, Nettlefield !*? The ſword paſſed un- 
der the ſhort ribs of Evans's right ſide, and, 
233 hands, came out below his OY 
bla 
My Fay Wei 9 me!“ was all he 
ſaid. He had indeed caught him in his arms, 
and with the help of Captain Fanſhaw and the 
other gentlemen laid him on a ſofa. | | 
The commander in chief being informed of 
| his affair, and all its circumſtances, ordered 
Nettlefield immediately into arreſt: he did 
Evans the henour to ſend his own furgeon to + W 
Attend him, and ſaw him himſelf. as ſoon as he - 
was removed to his lodgings. © 
MW ben the ſurgeon had examined and dreſled 
the wound, he told Captain Rivers, that though 
he could not. pronounce it to be abſolutely mor- 


Heſt degree; f 


_ _. dearments of my parents, thou granteſt to my 
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particularly as the ſeaſon of the year (which ve 
was Auguſt) was extremely unfavourable, from ne 
the intenſe heat of the climate, and the epidemic yo 

| fevers which conſtantly rage at that tine. 
Nothing could exceed the affectionate atten- to 
tion of Rivers, but the patience and fortitude of ny 
Evans, who bore the excruciating torments of tel 

his wound without a murmur, and without ei- 

ther conceiving or expreſſing any reſentment ap] 
againſt his murderer; for ſurely the unfair and an 
ungenerous manner in which he gave the ſtab. I. 
- juſtifies that name. On the third day of his the 
confinement, the fever made its appearance, bet 
with every alarming circumſtance of aggrava- his 
tion. Thoſe roſes of health which bluthed fo an) 
deep upon his manly cheek, were now all wi- _ 9 
thered; that vigour which could curb the fierceſt fro 
ſteed, and againſt which few arms could be be 
raiſed with impunity, was now laid proſtrate, tler 
unable to turn itſelf on the bed. Thoſe eyes qu! 
- which ſo lately ſhot forth rays both of ſweetneſs 8 
and intelligence, now languiſhed in their ſock- thi 
ets ; and even that intelligence itſelf, but a few _ not 
days before fo brilliant and fo lively, was now | ſec; 
obſcured with delirium, and Joſt the functions but 
both of perception and of memory. hay 
Rivers never left him, but watched over him bea 
with all the attention of a nurſe, and all the af- Piti 
fection of a brother. He had languiſnied in this lock 
way for a conſiderable time, the doctor fuppol- 8 
ing every night would be his laſt; when, after hea 
he had juſt gone, and Rivers was ſitting by his von 
bed-ſide, Evans ſuddenly lifted his eyes, and 1 1 
„ a le 


ſeemed to recover his fenſes „ 
My God“ he cried, 1 thank thee that ber 
in a foreign country, far from the help and en- 
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laſt hours the conſolation of a friend. —Oh, Ri- 
; | i i ; vers N 
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vers! Tam going from thee ; but bear me wit- 
neſs that my laſt ſigh was vented in prayers for 
you and for your family.” - _ : 

„% My dear fellow, cried Rivers, I rejoice 
to hear your voice again! I truſt you have ma- 
ny years yet to live, and that this return of in- 
telle ct is the turn of your complaint.“ EO 

„Alas, no!” replied Evans; I feel the 
approach of death, but it is a calm approach; 
and believe me I dread it not—for, oh, Rivers! 
I am a Chriſtian.— And now, my friend, 
there is a duty incumbent upon every Chriſtian, 
before he leaves the world, which is to forgive 
his enemies. Indeed I did not know that I had 
any enemies; why Nettlefield became fo, I can- 
not. tell—but tell him, Rivers, I forgive him, 
from my ſoul | forgive him.; and if he ſhould 
be called tò account for my death, tell the gen- 
tlemen who try him that I hope they will ac- 
quit him. 1 1 | 

„Oh, Rivers! look at my boſom—behold 
this locket, it contains your ſiſter's hair—T will 
not leave the world without imparting to you a 
ſecret, which I long wiſhed to difcloſe to you, 
but never before could find courage to reveal. 1 
have dared to love your ſiſter Ves] my aſpiring 
heart dared to love Lady Cecilia—l believe ſhe 
pitied my preſumption without hating it. This 
locket which you fee, ſhe had the goodneſs. to 
give me herſelf—it has ever fance hung on my 
heart, and ſhall remain there while that heart 
continues to beat. But, oh] my friend! when. 
Jam dead, take you the ſacred pledge—perhaps 
a lock of my hair may then be acceptable to 
her—cut one off, and preſent both to her as the 


laſt offering from a man who felt in death no 


agony like parting from her.“ 
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„And do you think, my dear friend !?* ſaid 
Rivers, that this ſecret was never known to 
me before ?—You ſurely muſt ſuppoſe I had no 
obſervation. But now, in my turn, I will tell 
vou another ſecret; and that is, that I know 
Cecilia loves you: and ſo let me hear no more 
of dying, for I am perſuaded you are growing 
better; and if you will not Iive for me, I hope 


from my ſoul you will for Cecilia, for I know 
nobody ſo well intitled to her. What would 
you give to ſee her??? ſaid Rivers.—A tranſient - 


"ſmile dimpled the cheek of Evans: More than 
IJ have in the world,” ſaid he. Then behold 
what + have never ſhewn you before.“ He then 
preſented him with a moſt exquiſite miniature 


Picture of her, painted when ſhe was in Lon- 
don, which Evans had ſtill life enough left to 


gaze at with unſpeakable pleaſure. *< I lend 
you that, ſaid Rivers, till you get the origi- 
nal; and let that hope be a cordial to you, to 
recall the ebbing tide of life, and rally the ſpi- 
Tits about your heart.” Whether it had this ef- 
ect or not, I cannot tell; but certainly from 
this hour Ned's fever abated, and the alarming 
ſymptoms of his wound diſappearing, he was 
ſoon after pronounced out of danger. 5 


The important victory at Camden, gained in 


his month by Lord Cornwallis over General 
Gates, had ſo depreffed the ſpirits of the Ame- 
Ticans, and exhauſted them of reſources, that 
the whole province of South Carolina was con- 
_ - Hidered by the Britiſh as ſubdued; and as they 
Had neither the means nor apparently the incli- 
nation to make any further ſtand againſt the con- 


Juerors, ſeveral months intervened before there 


Was any probability of the neu troops being 


brought into action, This repoſe gave time to 


Nied to recruit his ſtrength, and to become fa- 


millarized 
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whom Mrs. Fanſhaw had with the warm 


. an adequate puniſhment. 
young lady in his arms, and, by ſoothing "her - 
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miliarized to the climate. Nothing can be more 


charming or ſalubrious than a Carolina winter, 
and its genial influence ſoon reſtored the roſes to 
his cheeks, and vigour to his arm. The baſe 
attack that had been made upon him, and his 
ſpirit in the, conteſt, had intereſted all parties in 
his recovery, and particularly the ladies, to 
eu- 
logiums related his hiſtory ; ſo that he was a 
particular favourite in all-their parties of plea- 
ſure. Even the American ladies, who in ge- 
neral receded from any fort of communication 
with the Britiſh officers, relaxed in favour of 
him; and often lamented that they were com- 
pelled to conſider as an enemy, one whom they 
ſo much defired to love as a friend. He was in- 
debted for this partiality to an accidental favour 
which he had in his power to beſtow on one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe ladies, who, 
with her daughter, about twelve years of age, 
had happened to wander beyond thoſe boundaries 
which the commandant had prefcribed for their 
liberty to walk in. In this ſituation they were 
very rudely accoſted by a fentinel, who took the 
child by the arm, and frightened her ſo that ſhe 
fainted, whilſt he inſulted the mother with all 


poſſible inſolence and indecency. Ned happen- 


ed to be a witneſs of the ſcene. | He ſeverely 


rebuked the ſentinel, who, though he had a 


right to ſtop them, had none. to abuſe or infult 
them, and afſured him that he ſhould receive 
He then took the 


with the gentleſt language, ſoon diſpelled her 
fears, and conducted 
to their own houſe. The ſentinel received two 
hundred laſhes for his cruelty and infolence. 
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oth her mother and her 


Ty - 
This lady had been of the firſt rank and opu- 


\ 
lence in the country; her huſband was a mem 9 
ber of the congreſs, and his father had been c 
preſident of it. None were more diſtinguiſhed [ 
for integrity in private, life, nor for zeal and t 
ability in their public ſtafions. Attached to their 2 


country by nature, and to its cauſe by principle, 
they had from the beginning been active agents 
in the revolution, which had raiſed in the royal 
Commanders a ſpirit of e reſentment 
againſt them, and, I wiſh I could not add, of 
unmanly revenge. | | N 
e eee the reſidence of the huſband 
of the lady, ſituated upon Aſhley river, about 
ſixteen miles from town, was unneceſſarily and 
purpoſely made a barrack for ſoldiers. A noble 
Collection of pictures, which the proprietor had 
inade himſelf in Italy, were by theſe barbarians 
wantonly defaced : a capital library of books, of 
the beſt authors, in all languages, had been torn 
to pieces to light their pipes, or to ſerve eyen, 
meaner purpoſes: a magnificent philoſophical. 
apparatus was deſtroyed: the walks in the gar- 
dens, which were laid out in the higheſt ſtyle 
of European taſte, and which one would have 
thought might have ſerved them for recreation, 
were by their implacable ſpirit grabbed up and 
defaced. Even the tomb, in which the afhes 
of their unoffending anceſtors peacefully re- 
poſed, and which among all the American fa- 
milies of diſtinction is ſeated in ſome hallowed 
and ſequeſtered part of their garden—even. this 
| ſacred depoſit could not eſcape the illiberal ma- 
lice of theſe blood-hounds, but was broken to 
pieces; the mouldering remains dug up- and 
" ſcattered to the air, and the veaerable N 
e | | Which 


5 EN | 
which ſhaded the ſacred repolitory cut down and 


burned. If the dead were treated with this in- 
dignity, it is not probable the living would be 


ſpared. Accordingly theſe gentlemen, who by 
the capitulation of Charleſtown were allowed to 
reſide there on their parole with their families, 
were afterwards notwithſtanding forced from 


them in the dead of night, without any pretence 


of their having broke their parole, and with 
many others in ſimilar circumſtances ſent off to 
Auguſtine ; no attention whatever being paid to 


the means of their ſubſiſtence, nor to any of 
thoſe neceſſary accommodations which people of © 


their rank and time of life muſt ſtand in need 


of. It cannot be wondered at, then, if the 


deepeſt reſentments for ſuch unneceffary and 


cruel treatment ſhould be fixed in the breaſts of 
all thoſe dear relatives from whom they were 


torn, The miſeries and diſtreſſes which at this 


time ſeemed the unavoidable portion of every 


one who adhered to the independence of Ame 


rica, would in many inſtances have ſubdued the 
ſpirit of the men, had not the noble fortitude of 
the women exhorted them to perſevere ; thoſe 
who had been in the higheſt ranks, and therefore 
moſt ſenſible of their preſent afflictions, repeat- 
edly entreating their ſons, «their huſbands, and 
meir brothers, never to ſuffer family attach- 
ments, and much leſs private inconveniences, to 


interfere with the duty which they owed their. 


country. Among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
thoſe 4 
to whom Edward recommended himfelf by his 


eroines was Mrs. Middleham, the lady. 


humane interference; and who to great family 


opulence added the ignity of a fine perſon, and 
,uropean education. The 


all the graces of a 
coldncis} not to ſay averſion, which the felt to- 
2 i | 53 wards 
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wards the Britith officers in general, was ſoft- 
tened with regard to him; and her gratitude, 
for his civility, procured him more attention 
from the American ladies than was paid to any 
other officer in the garriſon. 0 
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CHAP. XIIII. 


a Tin repoſe in which the army was ſuffered 


to remain in Charleſtown during the winter, 


and which the Britiſh fondly ſuppoſed was likely 


to continue, was ſoon interrupted in the follow- 


ing year, when Green ſucceeded Gates in the 
command of the continental troops. That 
ſpirit which they ſuppeſed was entirely quench- 
ed, was now rekindling in its aſhes; and the 


execution of Colonel. Haynes, attended with 
circumſtances peculiarly affecting, and. which 


does not appear to have been juſtified by the 


proceedings of the court which tried him, 
raiſed theſe ſparks into a flame; and reanimated 
every breaſt with fury and indignation. The. 
corps in which Captain Rivers and Ned. ſerved 
were now ſent upon duty, and the hour was ap- 


proaching, which. they had both long earneſtly 
deſired, of ſharing the "dangers and the glories 
of their country men. 5 


The firſt ſervice which they were ſent on, 


was to ſurpriſe an American out- poſt at a few 
miles diſtance. from the main army. This un- 


happy party kad been ſeveręly haraſſed, the 


day before, by a long march, without proviſi- 
ons, and with but very ſcanty cloathing; and 
now hungry and. fatigued were laid down to get 
a little fleep. It was the dead of night; and 
| though they had taken every precaution to pre- 


vent tit, yet their videttes were taken un- 
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Was yet on his k 


the Britiſh, who were only advanced parties, 
they were obliged to fall back, till the main 


was done on both tides. Two men made an 


1 98 7 
awares, and put to death by the bayonet with- 
out being able to give the alarm. he Britiſh 
party went undiſcovered to the camp, where 


al was filence and repoſe : the ſlaughter . was 


dreadful, for moſt were murdered in their ſleep ; 


a poor youth about ſixteen clung round the knees 


of Ned, and implored for mercy, No voice 


cver ſued to him for that in vain; but whilſt he 
nee, and Edward was raiſing | 

him by the hand, Nettlefield, who was by, 

eried out, Damn you! will you ſpare a rebel!“ 
and inſtantly plunged his pike into his heart. 
Hardly a ſoul eſcaped, whilſt on the Britiſh ſide 
not a ſingle man was either killed or wounded. 


* 


This was called a glorious action, and they re- 
ceived the thanks of the commander for their 


| fpirit and alacrity. I paſs over, ſeveral engage- 
ments in which both our young 77 1 
played the higheſt courage and addrefs, I 

the relation of theſe dreadful ſcenes can only be 


dreſs, becauſe 


pleaſing to a military ear: but I muſt obſerve, 


that in all thefe engagements, though the victory 
was commonly claimed by the Britiſh, yet the 
real advantage lay wholly on the fide of the 


Americans, who rapidly recovered, one after 
another, thoſe places which they had loſt the 


preceding year. At laſt, on the eighth of Sep- 


tember, they were attacked by General Green 
in perſon at the head of the whole American 
force deſtined for the ſupport of South Carolina. 
The engagement began about four o'clock in 


the morning. The charge was briſk on the fide 


of the Americans : and as they had outnumbered 


body of the army cmne to their ſupport. The 
action now became general, and great execution 
attempt 
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attempt to wreſt the colours from Ned's hands, 
but they paid for their temerity by their lives. 
Victory ſeemed to decide in favour of the Eng- 
liſh, and the Americans were giving way, when 
a reinforcement of Maryland and Virginia Con- 
tinentals coming opportunely to their aid, re- 
ſtored the fortune of the <a . The Britiſh 
were then routed in all quarters, and a corps of 
cavalry, commanded by a relation of General 
Wathington, charged them ſo briſkly as allowed 
them no time to rally or form. Rivers did all 
he could to call back his flying men, and induce 
them again to face the fon Whilſt he loudly 
called them to return, and bravely ſhewed 
them the example, he received a bullet in his 
breaſt, which brought him to the ground: The 

enemy's horſe were driving on full ſpeed ; but 
no love of life, nor any 5 of death, could 
prevail on Evans to deſert his friend. He took 
him on tris back, and carried him through the 
hotteſt of the fire, till he himfelf received a 
ſhot upon his hip, which brought him alſo 
down, and entirely difabled him from moving a 
ſtep farther. The enemy, regardleſs of them, 
continued the purſuit ; and it is wonderful they 
were not frampled to death : but Heaven ſpared 


Ned juſt to manifeſt his zeal for his friend, and 


to receive his laſt breath. The noble and tha 
generous Rivers, exhauſted by the lofs of blood, 


but ſtill ſenſible to the laſt, juſt ſqueezed him by 


the hand,' and, whilſt endeavouring to thank 
him for his care, expired in his arms. When 
the ſoul was fled, and thoſe eyes were cloſed for 


ever; when the voice was loſt which he ſhould ' 


near no more, and which he had never heard 
but with emotions of pleaſure, it is impoſſible 
to expreſs e ee of grief with which the 


heart of Edward was oppreſſed. He contem- | 
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lated the body as it lay over his lap with mute 
8 till at laſt a flood of tears relieved the 


throbbings of his boſom— “ Oh Rivers, my 
with 


beloved friend | would to God I had died 

thee! The fituation indeed in which poor Ed- 
ward lay made it highly probable that this 
would very ſpeedily be the event. The enemy 
were now off the field in purſuit of the flying 
Britiſh, and very poſſibly might not return to it 


again. Numbers of bodies lay around him, in 


ſome of whom were ſtill ſome quivering ſigns of 
lite, but not any that appeared capable of the 


leaſt ſenſation. His own wound was not in it- 


ſelf mortal, nor even dangerous had help been 
at hand; but then it was ſuch as deprived him of 
all power of motion on his feet. The night was 


coming on apace, and ſolitude and filence re 
placed the din of arms, and the ſhouts which 


accompanied the dreadful buſineſs of the day be- 
fore. The body of his friend lay ſtill beſide 


him, and with his clay-cold hand {till locked in 


his-he determined to wait that fate which he 
ſuppoſed inevitable : but even in this fituation he 


was not without comfort. He believed himſelf 
to be ſtill in the fight of his Creator: and, re- 

lying upon his mercy whenever he ſhould think 
| Ws call him, he prepared with refignation to 


{low his dear friend, and determined that their 
ies ſhould be found together. An affectin 


_ remembrance of his dear relatives in Wales, an 


of the idol of his heart in Ravenſdale, did in- 


deed rife in his mind, but it was only to recom- | 
mend them to Heaven; and his principal 
thoughts were entirely occupied on that al- 


mighty and eternal Being before whom he ex- 
vetted ſhortly to ſtand.” Several hours had he 


Paſſed in theſe melanch Pl contemplations, ftill 
7 


lying by the body of his friend. No ſound in- 
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terrupted the ſilence of the night, which was re= 


markably till, unleſs ſometimes that he thought 
an expiring proan, faintly uttered, iſſued from 


ſome of the bodies with which the field was 


ſtrewed. At length his liſtening ear thought it 
heard the ſound. of ſteps; and an after the 
figure of a man 3 to approach, and buſily 


to examine the bodies as they lay. It was of 


little moment to poor Ned whether he was 


friend or foe, but nature compelled him to aſk. 
for aſſiſtance. What tranſport — in his bo- 
ſom, what A to the Almighty, When he 


found himtelf ſupported by Dayid Morgan 


That brave and faithful fellow, when the pur- 


ſuit was at an end, and that his maſter and Cap- 
tain Rivers were miiſing, determined at all ha- 
zards to return to the field of battle, for the 


dence directed his ſteps to the ſpot where Evans 
was ſtill lying, and at an hour when the dark- 
neſs would enable them to paſs undiſcovered from 


the fatal ſcene of action. The tranſport of Da- 


vid Morgan was not leſs than that of Evans; 


and their firſt buſineſs was to return thanks to 


God for this ſingular inſtance of mercy. Poor 


Ned embraced the. body of his dear friend for 


the laſt, time, embalming it with the precious 


— 


tion of the day 


tears of genuine friendſhip; and faithful Mor- 


gan taking him on his back, moved on at a ven- 
ture towards the thickeſt woods, hoping to be 
concealed until Ned ſhould recover ſtrength to 


endeavour to join ſome party of their ſcattexed 


forces. 2 


In America. thick woods are never very dil- 
tant, and to theſe ou. DANITY friends had 


made their way long 
could diſcover to the 
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efore the morning dawn 
enemy the dreadful execu- 
before. The. return of light, 
5 1 


again upon his ſhoulders, and carried him fur- 


FP 
ferved them indeed for little purpoſe, but to ſhew | 1, 
them more clearly the dangers and calamities to fe 
which they were expoſed: The .anguith of | 4 
Ned's wound, which ſtruck juſt upon his hip- * 
bone, made it impoffible for him to move a ſtep, 4 
or even to ſupport himſelf on his feet. No ar-“ 8 
ticle of food was within their reach, nor even a 
drop of water to cool that intolerable thirſt 
which the heat of the climate, added to pain 
and fatigue created. Morgan indeed had a muſ- 
ket; but to fire it was not adviſable, leſt the re- 
port ſhould diſcover the place of their retreat. 

This faithful fellow, who, being unhurt, could 
 eafily provide for his own ſafety, ſcorned the 
ſelfiſh idea, and ſwore to live and die with his 
. beloved maſter. Indeed, had he had leſs gene- 
rofity, Ned muſt have periſhed, for he was at 
this time almoſt as unable to aſſiſt himſelf as the 
day on which he was born. Morgan raiſed him 
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ther into the depths of the foreſt ; he there laid 
him at the foot of a tree, ' whilſt he went to dif- 
cover if poſſible ſome ſpring of water. Whilſt 
Edward ftill lay keflecting more on the dear 
friend he had loſt than on the miſery of his own 
ſituation, his attention was ròuſed to an object of 
a very extraordinary nature within a few yards 
of the ſpot on which he was lying. A large 
grey . wry not much leſs than an ordinary 
rabbit, was running up and down a tree which 
was oppolite to him, feemingly in great diſtreſs. 
It appeared as if it endeavoured to get away 
from fome object to which it was continually 
drawn back by fome irrefiſtible attraction. 
Sometimes it would endeavour to climb up the 
tree but before it had got a yard, its hind legs | 
ſeemed to fail it, when it would utter i feeble ©. Fs 
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cry, and then come down again. Somet ines it“ 
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ſwallowed it whole, 


come wild grapes, which at this ſeaſon happened 
5 5 


E 


would endeavour to eſcape along an horizontal 


branch; but its efforts here were equally inef- 
fectual, attended with the ſame feebleneſs, and 
the ſame unwilling return. Every time it came 
back it defcended- lower and lower, whilſt its 


agonies and terrors ſeemed greater and greater. 
- So extraordinary a circumſtance feemed to Ned 
wholly unaccou:wable, till at laſt he diſcovered 


among the thicket at the bottom of the tree, the 


head of an enormous rattle-ſnake, whoſe vivid 


eyes were fixed conſtantly and invariably on the 
poor creature deſtined to be its prey. Its huge 
mouth ſtood gaping wide open, which at laſt 
received the unfortunate animal. 
et not without difficulty, 
for its gullet ſtood diſtended to a conſiderable ſize 


larger than the reſt of its body. 


By what means theſe dreadful creatures are 
enabled to faſcinate the ſmaller animals deſtined 
by nature for their prey, is I believe as yet un- 


known, but the fact 1s inconteſtible; the fame. 


power extends to birds within a certain diſtance, 
and ſeems to be placed in the eye; for if any 
noiſe or other accident diſturb the ſnake, the 
creature feels inſtantly relieved, and makes its 
eleape.  :- „ 1 | 


Whilſt Ned was contemplating this ſingular 
phænomenon, and perhaps moralizing on the 
melancholy truth, that no part of the animal 


creation is exempt from miſery, David returned 
with the welcome news that he had difcovered 


a ſpring, and brought ſome water in His cap, 
which, though perhaps not the moſt inviting of 
veſſels at any other time, was yet at this moſt 


acceptable, for it was now near thirty hours 


fince the poor wounded youth had taſted hquid. 


He had been fortunate enough to fall in with 


The monſter. 
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to be in their moſt eatable ſtate; and though 
they are but a harſh and auſtere fruit, yet were 


they cooling and refreſhing. This mouthful of 


food, ſcanty as it was, was ſufficient to revive 
the ſinking. ſpirits of poor Edward: it renewed 
his confidence in that Power Who was able to 


ſpread a table for kim in the wilderneſs ; who 


Had ſent to his relief the perſon in the world 
who at that time was moſt able to afford it; and 
who fed him by a miracle little leſs ſtriking than 


if the materials of his ſupport had been brought 


to him by the ravens. 
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1 had no fader related the ad- 
venture of the rattle-ſnake and the ſquirrel, 
than David went to ſearch for that formidable 


reptile, whom he found baſking among the un- 


derwood at the bottom of the great tree where 
he had devoured his prey. His voraciouſneſs 
indeed proved his ruin ; for, as but a few mi- 
nutes had elapſed ſince he had ſwallowed the 
ſquirrel, it had not yet reached his ſtomach : ſo 
that the fize of it in his gullet incommoded 
him, and prevented his being able to make his 
eſcape, and David cut his head off with one 


ſtroke of his ſword. All danger from the poi- 


fon of the animal (the moſt ſubtile perhaps with 
which any animal 1s endued) was by this means 


removed, and the poor ſquirrel became David's 


rize ; and at this time not a bad one; for a 
quirrel is juſt as good eating as a rabbit, and it 
was not a bit the worſe for being ſwallowed by 
the ſnake, who might himſelf be eaten with all 


poſſible ſafety, the poiſon fangs being farſt re- 
moved: but of this at the prefent time- they 


made no advantage. 5 

Morgan, however, ſtripped the ſquirrel of his 
Kin, and gutted him; 1 having kindled a fire 
with a little gunpowder and ſome wadding, he 
could be at no loſs for fuel in the midſt of the 
foreſts cf America; fo that in a ſhort time he 
made a funeral pile for him, on which when he 
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was pretty well broiled, Edward and he did him 
the honour to convert bim into a part of them- 
ſelves, much to their comfort and refreſhment ; 


and there being no want of ſquirrels in the Ame- , | 


rican foreſts, this was a feaſt they might hope 
to renew at pleaſure, provided they could catch 
them without firing their guns, which nothing 
but abſolute neceſſity ſnould in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances compel them to do. 

When they had finiſhed their repaſt, Mor- 
gan propoſed to Edward once more to reaſcend 


- his back, that he might carry him to.the ſpring 


which he had diſcovered, where he hoped to 
be able to make ſome kind of accommodation 
for him, until he ſhould be able to move a little 
again upon his own legs; and indeed this inde- 
fatigable friend, whole ingenuity was not leſs 
than his #tachment, did immediately lay about 
bim with his ſword among the yy th and un- 
derwood, with the twigs of which he very ſoon 
formed a ſort of cradle, of ſize and ſtrengta 


ſufficient to bear Edward at full length. This 


he half filled with moſs, a ſingular production 
which hangs in long wreaths from the branches 
of the old and fu -grown trees in America, 
and which being of a , Brey colour 1 them 
a appearance of amazing dignity and age. This 
moſs is ſoft, light and elaſtic; and, Rretched 


upon it, our poor. Edward enjoyed more eale - 


and repoſe than, at the time he received his 
wound, there was any probability he would ever 
do again. 

When David bad Kaimed his cradie an put 
the moſs in it, as before related, he ſuf pended 
it by the roots of ſome trailing plants Feile 
together, from the branches of a thick oak 
which grew near the ſprin , and raiſed it about 


four feet _ the Fan - ſo that there Ned 
| might 


its ſuffering inhabitant with as much care and 


11 


might ſwing at eaſe, and be removed from the 
apprehenſion of ſnakes or any other venomous 
reptile approaching to annoy him. He then 
lifted his beloved maſter into it, who found un- 
1 fpeakable comfort in the ſituation; and Morgan 

WH "perched himſelf among ſome of the neighbour- 


ing branches, where he watched the cradle and 
anxiety as the ſtockdove does her neſt. 85 85 
Three weeks had nearly elapſed, during which 


they had met with no interruption, and the pain 
and ſwelling: of Edward's wound had ſo far 


abated; that he was able to- get out of his ham- 
mock and walk a little about for refreſhment. 
But the care of providing for ſupport ſtill reſted 
folely upon Morgan, who had invented many 


traps and gins, in which he ſeldom failed to en- 


ſnare ſome or other of the wild inhabitants of 
the deſert, ſo as to baniſh all fear of per iſhing 


by famine. It was one day when he was abſent 


Edward, reclined upon a bank, was ruminating 


on the memory of his dear friend Rivers, and 


on all the tender ideas affociated with that name, 
that he was ſuddenly alarmed with the report of 
a muſquet very near him, the ball from which 


went through his hat, and lodged in the tree 

juſt at his back. He had ſcarce time to ſtart up, 
when he was ſtill more alarmed by the hideous” 
yells of the war-whoop, and ſaw before him a 


party of Indians advancing with tomahawks and 
icalping-knives,' and with all thoſg fergcious 
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Hate ver death they might put him to, with the 
55 . | firmneſs 


32 
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aces which with theſe ſavages are the pre- 

ludes to deſtruction. He faw at once that he 

t was loſt. | 2 HURT 5 7 5 'n ME 13, PE 7 

Uttetly unable either to refiſt*or to fly, he re- 

e fixed in his attitude, determined to meet 
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who ſought it, or he who beſtowed it, would be. 
alike deſpiſed. Ned was not unacquainted with 


him to the ſkin, and dividing 1en 
among them. A piece of an old blanket Which 
one of them had about his loins, he generouſly 
exchanged with Edward for his breeches; but 

he had not gone far in his new acquilition, till 
de found them an incumbrance, and threw, 
them away with all they contained, without 
= _ however demanding his blanket again. As Ned 
FF conceived himſelf juſt going to be murdered, 


EW 1 


firmneſs of a man, and with the reſignation of a 
Chriſtian, _ The Indians have a reſpect for cou- 
rage; and perceiving that Ned was young, and 
no wiſe deficient in this admired quality, they 
changed their firſt intention of ſcalping him, and 
determined to carry him with them as a priſoner. 
The Indians were of the Agigua tribe, a branch 
of the Cherokees, and were ſettled along the 


banks of a river from which they derived their. 


name. In the beginning of the American con- 
teſt, they were unfortunately induced, by the 
miſtaken policy of the Britiſh agents, to take up 
arms with the expectation of aſſiſting them; 
but * ag a matter of entire indifference to 


them which party prevailed, they determined to 
ſtudy no intereſt but their own, and plundered. 


and put to death both parties Whenever they had 
an opportunity of doing it with impunity. No. 
object could be more defenceleſs than the unfor- 
tunate youth Who ſtood before them: wounded, 


and alone, his ſituation would have excited com- 
paſſion in any breaſt capable of entertaining that 


godlike ſentiment; but compaſſion is not num- 
dered among the liſt of Indian virtues, and he. 


this part of their character, and therefore deter- 
mined, let them do what they would, to ſuffer. 
without flinching. They began with ſtripping 
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E 
the loſs of his cloathing gave him no uneaſineſs; 
he was anxious only to preſerve, as long as he 
= ſhould live, the locket with Lady Cecilia's hair 
= which hung about his neck : and this indeed 
== was the only thing they left him; for they con- 
ſid-red this to be his Manitow or Toutam, that 
is, his tutelar deity ; and the Py of an Indian, 
however he may torment you himſelf, never 
wiſhes you to forfeit the favour or protection of 
your God, The whole party who had thus got 
our poor youth into their power were about 
twelve, and they had with them two other white 
priſoners, one of whom was known to Edward, 
being indeed a ſoldier in Nettlefield's regiment, 
and the very man whom his father had compelled 
to quit his fields. for the army, and whoſe mo- 
ther Ned had relieved in his way to Ravenſdale. 
This meeting was affecting, br poor Doran 
did not want for gratitude . ie their com- 
mon misfortunes had thrown down all diſtinc- 
tions ; and their inhuman maſters tied them all 
together, loading them with whatever plunder 
they had to carry, and driving them, naked as 
they were, before them. + : 1 
Doran had been near a fortnight in their. 
hands, being taken after another ſkirmiſh ſub- 
ſequent to that in which Edward was wound- 
ed, and the other man was an American, one 
of the Carolina militia, whom they had picked 
up as he was endeavouring to return home to 
the pack country. But it was all one to the In- 
dians in what ſervice they were engaged; ſcalps 
and-plunder were all they wanted, and thoſe two 
poor creatures were preſerved only to load their 
backs with what they obtained, and in the end 
| n be rewarded with more "refined tor- 
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To theſe unhappy victims poor Ned was now 
added; and as he was driven bound from the old 
tree, which for three weeks had been his ſhelter, 
he could not help reflecting on the endlefs gra- 
dation of human woe. How ſoon a calamity, 
which we now think the deepeſt that can bceal 
us, may be exchanged for another, in compa- 
riſon of which the firſt which we ſo lamented 
may ſeem like heaven! Certainly the old tree; 
with its ſuſpended hurdles, and the affectionate 
attention of David Morgan miſerable and for- 
lorn as it firſt appeared, was paradiſe in compa- 
riſon of the toil and affliction he was now to 
ſuffer; and in the midft of all his own forrows, 
He could not help lamenting the agony which 
he knew his poor friend would undergo, when 


he ſhould return and find him irretrievably loft. 


But notwithſtanding the depth of wretchednefs 
to which Edward was now reduced, his ſoul, 
ſupported by religion, roſe ſuperior to it. The 
world he conſidered as loſt to him for ever; but 
he did not on that account think himſelf entitled 
to quit it before his time. He ſuppoſed, indeed, 


that if he lived to get to the country of the In- 


dians, he thould then be ſacrificed, as was their 
cuſtom, by lingering and cruel tortures ; but 
ſtill he conceived it to be the appointment of his 
Maker, and that he had no right to deſert his 


poſt by a voluntary death, or to elude whatever 


diſpenſation the Almighty might think fit to, lay 
him under. Firml be upon the ulkf. 
mate mercy of his Creator, he fortified his mind 


with that confidence, till the vigour of his ſoul 


actually braced that of his body up to its own 
tone. The anguiſh of his hip was now become 


to him a trifling conſideration, and really dimi- 


niſhed the more he uſed exerciſe, till at length 
it went totally away. Whenever any ſoft idea 
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W ſtole upon his mind, he endeavoured to baniſh 
1d it directly, and turned his thoughts to thoſe ſuf- 

TI, ferings he was to undergo, and which he deter- 

a mined to endure with all the firmneſs of an In- 
Y> dian. A foretaſte of what he was to expect he 
al ſaw the ſecond day of his journey; for the poor 
a- Carolinian, not having the ſtrength of mind 
ed even of Doran, and far leſs of Edward, began 

e, to bemoan himſelf with many tears , nor could 

te all that either of the companio!'s of his miſery 
1— could ſay to him prevent his ſinking down and 
a- giving vent to his ſorrow. The Indians beheld 7. 
to him with ineffable contempt ; and one of them 
8, coming up as he fat on the ground, ſaid in his 
E own language, that he had the ſoul of a Stink- - 
-N bingſem (a timid animal, whoſe only defence is 
ity its nauſeous ſmell), and not a man, and inſtantly 

fs ſplit his Kull With his tomahawk. He. fealped 

t, him on the ſpot, and held the bloody fie{lfan his 

1& teeth till he untied the fetters by which he was 

ut faſtened to poor Ned and Doran, and then they 

1 were driven on at beſoc kme. 
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CHAP. XLV. 


A MURDER ſo ſudden. and. fo atrocious 
could not fail to fill Edward and his unfortunate 
fellow ſufferer with the utmoſt horror, and with 
no ill-founded apprehenſions that one of them- 


| ſelves would go next; and Ned at this time hap- 


pening to ſtumble, he fell under the load that 
was heaped upon him, and was unable to. help 
himſelf by reaſon of the fetters with which his 


hand was faſtened. to John Doran's. The young 


ſavage, who had juſt killed the unfortunate Ca- 

_  Tolinian, came up to him immediately, with his 
bloody ſcalping-knife drawn in his hand. Poor 
Edward l his laſt moment was arrived, 
and meekly laid his head to receive the blow: 
but the Indian cut the cords by which. he. was 
tied, and helped him to: riſe ; he even eaſed him 


of part of the burthen which he carried, and 


took it on himſelf, at the ſame time offering 
him his pipe which he had in his mouth to 
ſmoke. A kindneſs ſo unexpected aſtonithed. 
Ned, and made. him believe that. the heart of 


this ſavage was ftill formed in a human mould. 


. His face, though wild, was expreſſive of good- 
nature: he took therefore his pipe, which he 
knew to be an emblem of peace among Indians, 


and, after ſmoking a whiff or two, returned it, 


offering him at the ſame time his right hand, 
which the Indian accepted, and from .this time 
attached himſelf to Edward as his friend. 
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all, becauſe they ſuppoſe it to be the property of 


[al 1 


This young warrior, whoſe name was Awat- 
tahowee, that is, the deer killer, was induced 
to ſhew kindneſs to Ned, not from any ſenti- 
ments.of compaſſion, but from his obſervation 
of the firmneſs with which he borg his misfor- 
tune. | | 

Every night when they encamped (if we may 
give that term to a halt where they had no co- 
vering but. the heavens and the trees, which 1n- 
deed fpread wide their branches covered with 
the thickeſt foliage), our unfortunate priſoners 


Edward and Doran were relieved from the bur- | 


thens which they carried, only to ſuffer greater 
hardihips: their hands were tied together with 
cords made of vine-twigs twiſted together, and 
drawn fo tight as to force the blood out of their 
fingers ends; with theſe cords they were faſ- 
tened round a great tree, againſt which they 
could lean, but could not he down. The In- 


_ Gans then kindled a fire, on which they dreſſed 
whatever animal provifions they had, fuch as 
pole-cats, or racoons ; and when they had fin- 
iſhed, they condeſcended to give what remained 


to their unhappy priſoners, ſometimes untying 
their hands, and ſometimes not; but always 
watching them with the moſt jealous eye. If 
they ba pened to have no animal food with 


them, then the Etuſſu Zargetoon, that is, the 


beloved waiter, a kind of commiſſary who at- 


tends every expedition, deals out to every man 
an equal quantity of parched corn, always very 


ſparingly; Which corn is confecrated, and the 


| blefling of the Supreme Being folemnly invoked 


upon it before they ſet out, and committed to 
the truſt of this officer, who diſtributes it in ex- . 
act proportion to the whole party, priſoners and 


1 Ne! 
the Almighty, who deals his bleſſings impar- 
tially to all; and therefore no diſtreſs could, 
tempt an Indian to ſteal a particle of it, nor to 
withhold the ſhare which the Divine Being wills 
to be given to all his creatures. In the preſent. 
inſtance, indeed, they had no neceſſity to recur 
to this holy depolit ; for they were not in a coun- 
try of hoſtile Indians, but on the borders of the 
back ſettlements of the Whites, whom they 
ſpared not to plunder, and whoſe plantations 
abounded with all the effential neceſſaries of 
life. A memorable inſtance of. this plundering 
diſpoſition happened on this night. They were 
now amongſt the remoteſt of the white ſettle- 
ments on the confines of the great wilderneſs, 
through which they had a diſtance of near 500 
miles to march RED they reached their own 
nation. As ſoon as the ſun was down, . there= 
fore, the warriors held a council round the; fire, 
at which it was determined. that four of the 
party ſhould ſet out at midnight, and proceed til 
they ſhould fall in with ſome plantation, which 
they were to pillage and deſtroy, bringing away 
as much as they could that was eatable. No- 
thing can exceed the caution with which the In- 
dians attack an enemy; for the glory of their 
warfare is to do the. greateſt, poſſible miſchief 
with the leaſt loſs. It is all therefore carried on 
by ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, _ not without a conſi- 
derable degree of ſuperſtition. As ſoon as the 
moon was down, and darkneſs covered the face 
of nature, the four warriors, of whom Awat- 
tahowee was one, received from the etuflu ; 
conſecrated drink, made of certain Mot 
herbs infuſed for. three. days and nights in water, 
This is to induce the Deity to guard and proſper 
them; and on no account whatever are inne 
„ 5 rin 
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drink again, until the object of the expedition 


is either attained or loſt. He likewiſe gives at 
the ſame time to the leader of the expedition a 


certain quantity of the holy parched corn, 
according to the number of the warriors, and 


the days which they intend to be abſent. This 


he puts into a deer-ſkin bag, or any other con- 


venient carriage, never however omitting to 
rub it three times againſt the holy war- cheſt, 
which contains the conſecrated corn; and by this 
operation it is alſo rendered holy. If any per- 
ſon was to preſume to touch theſe ſacred repoſi- 
tories with a deſign to plunder them, they be- 
lieve that Iſhtooboolo, or the great maſter of 
life, that is the Supreme Being, would plague 
him with all his curſes, and that the offending 
hand would rot off. Having received theſe ne- 
ceſſaries for their expedition, the warriors de- 
parted, the leader ſinging the firſt ſtave of the 
folemn war- ſong, which is taken up by the one 
immediately behind him, and ſo on, as long as 


they are in hearing of their friends; but as ſoon 
as they are out of that they are all ſilent, and 


never {peak more except hy preconcerted ſignals, 


leſt they ſhould give notice to their enemies of 
their approach. Theſe ſignals conſiſt in imita- 
ting the voices of all the, creatures which inha- 
bit the deſerts, whether birds or beaſts, and © 


Which all expert warriors are able to do with al- 
tonithing exactneſs, ſo as often to deceive even 
the creatures themſelves. They follow one ano- 
ther in an exact line at the dance of three or 


four ſteps, and endeavour to tread exactly in 


each other's marks, that, if they ſhould. be 
tracked, the enemy may not-be able to diſcover 
their number. In this way the four Warriors 
proceeded all that night without lighting on a 
| ; 7 55 we planta- 
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a plantation; but at the dawn of day they ſaw, 


from the top of a hill, a dwelling at about two 3 


miles diſtance; and this they reſolved to attack, 
but not till the following night. Having receiv- 
ed, therefore, their allowance of conſecrated 


corn, they lay down among ſome logs of fallen 


timber, pulling ſome branches over them, ſo 
that they were in no danger of being diſcovered. 

Poor Edward and Doran in the mean time 
ſuffered by the abſence of Awattahowee. They 


remained faſt bound to the tree; the reſt of the 


party fleeping around them, and ſanctifying 
themſelves with a moſt rigid faſt to enſure: ſuc- 
ceſs to the expedition. They therefore conti- 
nued without any ſpecies of refreſhment, and 
not without horror to think what cruelties would 


be perpetrated on poor defenceleſs unſuſpecting 


people, nor how they themſelves might be in- 
volved in them. All that night and all the next 
day they remained in that miſerable ſituation, 
till nature was almoſt exhauſted; but on the 
morning of the ſecond day the ſignal of their 
return was heard, and ſoon after the party 
themſelves appeared, driving before them an old 
man and a young one loaden with the wrecks of 


their own goods: but one. of their own number 


was mifling; it was not however Awattahowee. 
Had the party returned in perfect ſafety, their 
arrival would have been announced with ſhouts 
and every geſture of joy, and ſinging the ſong 
of triumph. But one of their party being loſt, 
they ſimply gave the ſignal of return, and then 
advanced as they went one after the other in pro- 


; found filence: Their firſt care was to appeaſe 


the ghoſt of the deceaſed warrior, which they 


did 7 ſinging a ſolemn dirge to his memory, 
and 
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reatening the old man (who indeed had 
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Gia him from his window) with the moſt dread- 


ful vengeance. Their next was to refreſh_them- 
ſelves and their brethren, which was indeed now 
become highly neceflary to all: and on this oc- 
caftion. Awattahowee had the goodneſs to releaſe 
both Edward and Doran from the tree, but not 
from each other, leſt they ſhould attempt their 


eſcape, The two unfortunate priſoners they 
had 1 with them were tied up in their 


room. Nevertheleſs they gave them ſhare of 
the repaſt which they prepared, and which they 
were well entitled to, tince it was formed from 
their own. proviſions. 'This:ſhort-lived kindneſs 
was, however, but the prelude to the greateſt 
barbarity, on which indeed they knew too well 
how to refine. „ Re 

The old man's name was Joſeph Atkins; and, 
at the time when theſe blood-hounds aſſaulted his 
houſe, his family conſiſted of his wife, two 
daughters (one of them a married woman with 
her infant at her breaſt), and his fon a youth 
about ſixteen. Two other ſons, and the huſ- 


| band of his daughter, were abſent on ſervice, 
fighting the battles of their country. It was 


the dead of night when this unhappy family, 
(long before retired to their repoſe) were awoke _ 
out of their fleep by the diſmal ſound of the 
war-whoop, which is always the ſignal of at- 
tack with the ſavages. ' The unfortunate old 
man, knowing their mercileſs diſpoſition, and 
percerving that there were but four of them, 
was in hopes that he might be able to repel them 
before they ſhould break open the door. He 
tired. therefore from the window two or three 


ſhet, by which one of the Indians fell. This 
only exaſperated the others, and rouſed their an- 
ger into tenfold rage. Ihe door was at length 
broke open: and here 5 hope my readers will. 
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excuſe my entering into the particulars of thoſe 
atrocious barbarities, in the commiſſion of which 
the miſerable women, with the innocent infant, 
loft their lives in preſence of the wretched fa- 
ther, who, with his ſon faſt bound, were made 
to be ſpectators of the ſcene. Having ſcalped 
theſe victims of their fury (a ceremony which 
they never neglect to perform) they proceeded 
do rifle the houſe of whatever drink or proviſi- 
ons they could get; and having found a little 
horſe in the ſtable, they loaded him, and their 
priſoners, and themſelves, with all that they 
could carry, and ſet fire to the reſt, dancing 
round the miſerable. owner, who envied the lot 
of thoſe loſt objects of his affection, who were 
inſenſible of thoſe flames in which they were 
conſumed. Their next care was for the Indian 
that was killed: him they interred with all his 
War ornaments about him; and doubtleſs they 
would then have ſacrificed the old man to his 
manes, but that they reſerved him for a more 
public ſpectacle. Thoſe captives who are far 
advanced in life .are certain to .atone for the 
blood they have ſhed, by the tortures of fire. 
The younger priſoners are generally offered to 

: families who have loſt relations, to be adopted 
in their room: and if they are fortunate enough 
to be accepted, they ſucceed to the rights and 
even to the affections of the deceaſed : but old 
age meets no compaſſion; and it is not uncom- 
mon for parents, when very decrepid, to be 
knocked on the head by their. own children, and 
that at their own defire. When their feaſt was 
ended, and they had regaled themſelves with 
ſome of the liquor which they had taken from 
poor Atkins's habitation, they roſe up to divert 
themſelves with the barbarous amuſement © 
torturing the old man. They began by ſtrip- 


ping 
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ping him naked, and painting him all over witk 
various colours, which they always carry about 
them for their own uſe. Then they would 
pluck the white hairs from his venerable head, 
and tauntingly tell him that he was a fool for 
living ſo long, and that they would ſhew him 
kindneſs in putting him out of the world. Af- 
terwards they would hold lighted torches of 
pitch pine ſo near his ſkin as to raiſe it in bliſ- 
ters, and then let the burning pitch drop upon 
it, When he was ſo wearied with theſe tor- 


tures as to be in danger of fainting, they would 


88 water on him to revive him, and give 


im food and ſome of his own liquors to enable 
him to undergo them again. His unhappy ſon 
was all the time ſpectator of his agonies, bound 


to a neighbouring tree, whilſt all the anxiety of 
| the ſuffering father was directed ro him, to pre- 


vent his betraying any weaknels, leſt that might 
provoke his mercileſs tormentors to treat him in 
the ſame way. Poor Edward and Doran were 


obliged alſo to behold the ſad tragedy in filence, 
and to ſuppreſs thofe emotions either of pity 
reſentment which alternately roſe in their 
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15 E. Indians having, by this barbarous maſ- 
facre and robbery, obtained a ſufficiency of pro- 
viſions to laſt them the remainder of their jour- 


ney.; and having now no enemy between them tir 
and home, ſet Projard on their return with the ha 
utmoſt ſpirits and alacrity. However cruel and Mic 
irreconcileable they are to their enemies, they do fir 
yet poſſeſs many great virtues, among which Ee 
truth and hoſpitality are not the leaſt. An In- ſhe 
dian will never deceive you, unleſs he has been tor 
himſelf. firit deceived : and indeed, excepting in to 
the inſtance of .cruelty.to enemies, and the in- 1. 
fatiable deſire of revenge, whatever other vices ter 
now deform their character are chiefly owing if. 
to the corruptions introduced among them. by We 
their intercourſe with the Whites, and by no 2 
means to their natural diſpoſition, Wich is why 
open, generous, friendly, and ſincete. Poor ni 
Edward derived much advantage from this tem- inc 
per in Awattahowee, who having ance con- his 
ceived and expreſſed a friendſhip for him, was ral 
incapable of being moved from it, unleſs by pa 
ſome unworthineſs on Edward's part—a defe ita 
which we need not apprehend. The age of this ble 
young Indian was much the fame as Edward's; det 
and, bating that ferocity in war which the pre- pe} 
judices of their education make them eſteem, 2 wh 
virtue, he had a heart no ways unworthy even tal 
of a Chriſtian boſom, From his firſt obus: wi 
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I 
tion of Edward's firmneſs he had conceived a 
good opinion of him, and thought he would not 
be unworthy of becoming an Indian warrior—a 
character Which; in his eſtimation, was the 
higheſt to which human nature could attain. 
To exalt Edward into this, if poffible, was the 
intention of Awattahowee, and even to ingraft 
him into his own family. He had a ſiſter, one 
year older than himſelf, who in her native town 
was generally eſteemed a beauty, and who had- 
been. married to a young warrior of a very diſ- 
tinguiſhed family: but he, like Adonis of old, 
had unfortunately loſt his life in hunting a few. 
months before, and left his widov! big with her 
frſt child. The wiſh of Awattahowee was, that 
Edward might be pleaſing in her ſight, and that 
ſe would adopt him in the room of her beloved 
lord Onondoga, in which caſe he would ſucceed - 
to all his rights, and even to his name, And 
indeed, conſidering Edward's figure, and the al- 
ternative on his part of being burned to death, 
H no head of a family thould: adopt him, there 
Were good hopes of his not being diſappointed. 
With tlieſe friend{y diſpoſitions therefore to- 
wards Edward, and with the outward teſtimo- 
nies of them which he ſhewed him, often eaf- - 
ing him of his burthen, and fharing with Him 
his beloved brandy; it would have been unnatu⸗ 
ral, as well as ungenerons, if no return-of fym- _ 
pathy could he exeited in his breaſt, notwith» * 
ſtanding his abhorrence of ſhedding innocent 
blood, with which he knew Awattahowee was 
deeply ſtained. But the guilt of an ackion de- 
pends upon the knowledge and intentions of him 
who commits it: and when we: conſider Awat- 
tahowee's education and nationalÞrejudices, not- 
withRanding what we have ſeen, we cannot pro- 
Nounce him unworthy of Edward's | ram; 
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Be that as it may, he certainly obtained it; and 
Ned now felt comfort from that very preſence 
which but a few days before chilled him with 
horror. Poor Doran too, and the young Ame- 
rican, partook of Indian bounty; but the vene- 
rable head that ſtood moſt in need of it was the 
only one to whom it was denied. He had killed 


an Indian, and was beſides guilty of the unpar- 


donable crime of being old. He was therefore 
devoted to vengeance : and if they did not tor- i 
ture him to death upon the ſpot, it was only 
that they might feaſt the eyes of their nation 
with his ſacrifice when they got home. Seven- 
teen days did they march through the wilder- 
neſs, before the — 4 of Agigua made its appear- 
ance; on the borders of which, and of the ri- 
ver which runs from it, the towns of their tribe 
are ſituated. The joyful proſpe& was ſoon an- 

nounced with ſinging and dancing, not forget- 
ting a double portion of brandy, and ſome new 
indignity to the unhappy Joſeph Atkins. 5 
On the eaſtern point of this lake ſtands a very 
high rock, projecting from the ſurrounding 
chfs with majeſtic grandeur, whoſe ſummit was 
zrowned with a foreſt of aged evergreens, which 
at no ſeaſon of the year loſt their verdure. At 
the baſe were a number of romantic caverns 
dark and gloomy, the unmoleſted retreat of va- 
xious ſpecies of aquatic fowls, as well as of am- 
phibious monſters which frequent the lakes of 
America. To this rock the Indians had, from 
immemorial tradition, annexed ſome idea of 
ſanctity. They called it Aſhemic Manitoo, 
that is, the dwelling of the Spirit. The air 
paſſing through the caverns they ſuppoſed to be 
the breathings of the ſpirits who inhabited them, 
and the moſt courageous Indian would not dare 
to approach them without awe, nor on any me 
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count to paſs into them beyond the precincts of 
clear day-light. As they approached this rock 
they all bent their bodies to the ground, and 
threw into the lake various articles they had 
about them, particularly ſome of the conſecra- 
ted corn, as an acknowledgment to the Deity . 
for having ſupported them 'with food while 

away, . brought them back again in 

ſafety to their own country. When they ap- 
proached the village, inſtead of haſtening to ſee 
their friends or relatives, or being impatient to 

tell the ſtory of their adventures, they followed 
their leader, one by one, the priſoners being in 
the centre, and all maintaining a profound ſi- 
lence. They do not enter the village on the 
day they approach it, but encamp near it all 
night in a place marked out for the purpoſe. In 
the centre of this place is fixed a high war- pole, 
painted black and red, to which the priſoners 
ere ſecur ed. Poor Joſeph Atkins, who had not 
been able to walk for ſome days, was tied upon 
his horſe, and faſtened to the pole. Ned, with 


his other fellow-ſufferer, ſhared the ſame fate; 


but they were all refreſhed with as much Indian 


corn pounded- and ſtewed with bear's greaſe as 


they could eat, which they call ſagamity; and 


Ned, through the favouf of his friend Awatta- 


howee, got ſome rum mixed with his water to 
waſh it down. © VC 
On the following day they were all conducted 
in the ſame regular and ſilent order into the 
town, and the priſoners were ſecured in the 
head warrior's war-houſe, till it was determined. 
by the council what ſhould be done with them. 
his war-houſe is nothing but an oblong room, 


lecured howeyer ſtrongly enough ; it ſtands by 


itfelf, and is lighted from the top. There are 


 loop-holes alſo all round it, through Which 


muſkets 
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muſkets may be fired, or arrows ſhot. It is 
entered by a low door, not above a yard high, 
and in the centre is a war- pole fixed, to which 
the priſoners are tied. The wall on the inſide 
18 painted red, with black ſtreaks, and ſome- 
times with coarſe repreſentations of ſome of the 
warrior's exploits. The ſcalps that he has ei- 


ther taken or inherited, are alſo hung round or 


laſtened to his war- pole, and thefe are the moſt 


valuable articles of furniture any Indian can poſ- 


leſs; they are cured” into a conſiſtency like 


| 1 with the hair on, and are 


retched on a ſmall hoop, and the bare ſide 
painted red, and ſometimes adorned with ſhells 
or beads. “Pf. 13115 

Such was the room into which our unfortu- 


nate prifoners were conducted, and from which 


ſew ever remove but to torture. 3 | 
The coolneſs of Indians does not allow them 


to determine any er er a hurry, and there- 


| ; 2 | Py 4. 6 
fore theſe unhavov (#erere remained ignorant 


= E r 
of their lot all that day and the following night. 
Edward employed this time in fortifying his 

cn mind, and endeavouring to ſtrengthen thoſe 


of the companions of his misfortune, to ſuſtain 


with firmneſs whatever trials were prepared for 
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tient virtue, bearing and ſurmounting, nay wil- 


lingly and gladly undergoing whatever the moſt 
barbarous inventions of cruel tyrants could in- 


flict, whofe names on that account were handed 
dow to poſterity full af honour, and, wm | 
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1, fufferings of a moment were now rewarded 
h with an eternal weiglit of glory. By ſuch dif- 
le courſes the fullen hours of this night of darkneſs 
e- ind of doubt were cheered. The terrors of his 
12 companions were appeafed ; and Joſeph Atkins 
1 WS in particular e death, which indeed 
r could alone ftop*the iſfues of his grief, and put 
tan end to ſorrows which nothing in time could 
erer heal. Cr rt: SE 
ce In the morning the found of the war-ſong an- 
re nounced the approach of the Indians, and all the 
le priſoners were led forth in Indian file, that is, 
Is one after the other, to the great ſquare in the 
middle of the town. Here every inhabitant, 
u- male and female, young and old, was. aſſem- 
h bled; In the centre of this ſquare was erected 
8 a black pole, from the top of which was ſul. 
m pended a burning firebrand; and three other 
8 poles painted red, were placed at ſome diſtance 
nt from it. Poor Ned, with Doran, and the young 
{8 American, were ſtripped as naked as they were 
is born, and bound to their reſpective poles. The; 
ſe venerable Atkins was next faſt pinioned, and a 
in ſtrong rope of twiſted vine-twigs being tied to 
or the top of the black pole, the other end was faſs, 
n- tened round his neck, not'ſo as to hurt him, but 
0 to ſecure him, and ſo long as to allow him a 
h, ſpace of ſome yards to coufſe round. the pole. 
of A pair of moccaſſins, or Indian ſhoes, made of 
le. the ſkin of a black bear, with, the hairy fide out- 
oft wards, was put on his feet, and this is the death 
a- warrant. The chiefs then retire , to the circle, 
il- and the punithment is left to the women and, 
oft chileren.—Oh, Nature, how were thy ſacred; 
in laws then outraged ! Surely the dæmons of hell 
led muſt have uſurped thy power, and torn from 
ale. thy tendereſt works the hearts which thou hadlt - 
er- e e given 
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| 3 them, to make them reſidences for them- ; 
elves. Each of theſe furies, armed with a | 


brand of flaming pitch-pine, attacked the naked 
and the feeble Atkins, whilſt the young fiends 
ſhot arrows at him, tipped with flints, to which 


burning bits of light-wood were faſtened, and 
which ſtuck in every part of his body. One of 
them ſcooped his eye out with a ſcalping-knife, 


and inftantly placed a burning cinder in its room, 


whilſt another offered him brandy to revive him. 
Not a ſoul of whatever age or ſex ſhewed the 
leaſt pity to his ſufferings; the women ſung 


with frantic joy, and ſhouts of laughter echoed 
through the ſurrounding circle of the men. At 
laſt his white head bowed to the ground, and a 
merciful ſtroke of a tomahawk put an end to his 


__ tortures. The unfortunate ſon, who witneſſed 
theſe aflictions, might learn indeed from his ve- 


nerable father how to bear them, but could not 
have the comfort even of one parting word. 
Faſt bound himſelf to the ſtake, he expected 
his own turn would be next, or that of Edward 
or of Doran, who, alike prepared for the event, 


longed only for the moment that ſhould place 


them beyond the fear of what man could do unto 


them. 


But now the Indians, fatisfied for the preſent 


with blood, raifed up the body from the ground, 
and, faſtening it in an erect poſture to the pole, 


furrounded it with 'dry canes and pitch-pine, 
and ſet the whole on 1 whilſt they danced 


round it rejoicing and ſinging the war-ſong. 


When the whole was conſumed, an elderly 


matron, who had borne no part in the tragedy 


but as a ſpectator, advanced towards Ned, and 
ſtood for a few minutes juſt before him. She 


Tepeated ſome words which he could. no 
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ſtand, but ſuppoſed to be the prelude to his 
death ; for, immediately when they were finiſh- 
ed, the claſped her arms about his neck, round 


which ſhe faſtened a large belt of wampum. 
His friend Awattahowee, whom he had not 


ſeen ſince his impriſonment in the war-houſe, 
now immediately ſprang forward and cut aſun- 


der the bands by which he was faſtened to the 
war-pole. Naked. as he was born, the old lady 
did not ſeem at all diſconcerted at his appear- 
ance, but took him by the hand, and frequently 
repeated the words Aſhemic Janis, that is, Home 
my ſon, whilſt Awattahowee endeavoured to 
make him underſtand that he had found a mo- 
ther... 

Poo! Ned dd indeed perceive that he was reſ. 
cued from immediate death, but was at a loſs to 


know in what relation he Rood towards the fe- 

male who had conferred on him this favour, or: 
by what duties the ee him to ſhew his. 

e _ 
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P OOR Edward, clad only in the ſuit which t 
Nature gave him on his birth-day, walked off ] 
in naked majeſty between Awattahowee and the ] 


old lady, accompanied however with the ſongs 
and acclamations of the ſurrounding multitude ; 
and turning about to view what became of his 
companions, he had the ſatisfaction .to. ſee they 
alſo had found deliverers, and that the ſpectacle 
of miſery was at an end. Weenacoba (or the 
Turkey Hen), the name of his kind protectrefs, 
led him directly to her wig-wawm, a habitation 
far from being uncomfortable. Her firſt care 
was to anoint his whole body with  bear's- 
oreaſe; an operation which, though entirely 
new to him, and perhaps not the moſt agreea- 
ble, he yet ſoon found to be highly beneficial, 
as it effectually protected his ſkin from the bites 
of muſquitoes. and other inſects, and alſo from 
the heat of the ſun. © She next threw over his 
ſhoulders a grand war-belt, from which was ſuſ- 

- pended the ſpotted ſkin of a panther, drefſed in 
-Aa manner that rendered it as foft as velvet, and 
which relieved his modeſty from any of thoſe 
awkward fenfations from which the more libe- 
fal manners of the lady ſeemed to. be entirely 
exempted. She then powdered his hair with 
vermilion, and fetting herſelf down on a Kink 
el lola, cut. (not. without art) out of a mrs 
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block of timber, ſhe contemplated his figure 
with the utmoſt ſatisfaction. Laſtly, faſtening 
on his feet a pair of moccaſſins, which are ſo 
contrived as to adjuſt themſelves to almoſt any 
meaſure, he was completely dreſſed. | 
Having thus liberally provided for his outſide, 
ſhe rightly, judged that he ſtood. in need of ſome 
internal comfort, and immediately ſet about pre- 
paring it. Awattahowee, who was preſent all 
the while, pointed to. another ſeat, on which: 
Ned. ſat down; and then ſhaking. him by the 
hand, he left the wigwawm. 1 21 
It is natural to ſuppoſe that the being relieved 
from the inſtant expectation of a cruel death 
muſt have raiſed Ned's ſpirits in a conſiderable 
degree; yet the awk wardneſs of his fituatian, 
not being able to. underſtand a word that was: 
ſaid to him, nor. to gueſs, at what was intended 
to be done with him, held him in difagreeable 
ſuſpenſe; thongs. he could not help, perceiving 
that in his preſent reſidence} he had nothing to 
expect but kindneſs, ſeeing the old lady was bu- 
fily employed in cooking him ſoine Indian broth, 
and only interrupted her work to caſt on him 
every now and then looks. of complacency and 
affe ion, | But he ways, ſoon relieved from, this 
_ anxiety. by the; return, af Awattahowee, who 
brought with him another young man, an Indian 
of the half breed, that is, the ton of an Indian 
woman by an Englith trader. This young man 
had, ↄften been 11 the White, ſettlements witly 
his father, and, during the time he lived with 
his mother, had picked. up as much Engliſh as 
- enabledr hich. to. by. e well wadaeſigdh 
His, name was Quanſhebo, ct the Pack-carrier, 
Mecauſe he was ſometimes ſo, employed by bis 
lather. After the firſt ſalutation (Which Ned 
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Was equally ſurpriſed and rejoiced to hear utter- 
ed in Engliſh,) he informed him that the woman 


who had adopted him was the widow of Oftabaa, 
a ſachem of the firſt diſtinction in the nation, 


and the mother of Onondaga, who had married 
the ſiſter of Awattahowee, and who was unhap- 


pily killed by a bear as he was hunting. That 
Awattahowee had done every thing he could to 


make his ſiſter Sheeraſta, or the White Lily, 


tranſplant him into her boſom in the room of 
her huſband that ſhe had loſt ; but ſhe declared 


| ſhe had no room in her heart for any other war- 


rior, and that ſhe would breed up her ſon, who 
was then ſucking her breaſt, to inherit the name 


and glory of his father. Awattahowee (ſaid 


he) loves you ever ſince he ſmoked the pipe of 


peace with you; and when he found his ſiſter 


was reſolved never to receive another man, he 


determined to try his influence with Weenacoba 


to adopt you as her ſon, in the room of Onon- 


doga. She ſaid ſhe would do it, if your beha- 


viour at the war-pole was like that of a warrior; 


but if you ſhewed the heart of a cat; ſhe-would 
leave you to your fate. The event has proved 
bow well ſhe was pleaſed with you; and now, 

brother, the expects from you the duty and at- 
tentions of a ſon, and Þ wilt receive from 


her the tenderneſs and affection of a mother. In 
a few days ſhe will adopt you before the holy 


and beloved men, and from that moment you 
will become a warrior of the illuſtrious Agigua 


nation . 


While Quanſhebo was explaining his ſitua- 
tion to Edward, the eyes of Weenacoba were 
often directed towards the youth, who, Wwhat- 
ever might be his real ſenſations, certainly owed  _ 
to het and to Awattahowee a confiderable debt 
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of gratitude. He thought himſelf happy that 


the exemplary fidelity of Sheeraſta to the me- 
mory of Onondoga had exempted. him from a 


trial which dreaded more than death, and there- 


fore willingly took Weenacoba's hand and raiſed: 
it to his lips, as an expreſſion of thoſe grateful 
ſentiments which he really felt for her. The 
venerable ſquaw returned his compliment with 
a warm embrace, which, though at another 
time he perhaps would have excuſed, yet in his 
preſent circumſtances he might well conſider as 
the moſt enlivening kiſs he had ever received. 
The broth' being now ready, which conſiſted 
of the fat paw of a bear, ſtewed down with t] os 
young puppies, and ſome Indian corn, a clean 
matt was ſpread upon the floor, and the kettle 
placed in the middle; a bowl of coarſe earthen- 
ware, made by themſelves, and a wooden ſpoon” 
was given to each. perſon, and the hoſpitable” 
Weenacoba divided the treat. Poor Edward, 
who had not taſted food for four-and-twenty 


hours, and indeed who had not made a meal for 


ſix weeks but in peril of his life, now found a 
Foung puppy an excellent morſel, and that no- 
thing more is neceſſary to make any diſh palata- 
ble than health and a good appetite. When 
they had eaten to ſuffice, but not to burthen na- 
ture, their kind hoſteſs preſented them with 
other bowls filled with a liquor. made by throw- 
ing warm water on the pounded kernels of hic- 


cory-nuts, which being allowed to ſtand for a 


few days, ferments, and when it ſubfides be- 


comes a kind of clear whey of a gentle ſubacid 


taſte: the addition of a little of the ſweet juice 


of the maple-tree, which abounds every where 


through the country, makes this a moſt whole- 
lome, nouriſhing, and pleaſant beverage, which 
Frog: | | ; | may 
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may be drunk in any quantity without danger. 
The calumet of peace concluded the  entertain- 
ment; and though Ned was no fmoaker, yet he 
could not refuſe to take a friendly whiff with 


thoſe to whom he was indebted for his life, and 


deſired nothing more than to live with him on 


brotherly terms of love and concord. 


When the hour of reft arrived; Weenaeoba I 
ſhewed him to a receſs partitioned off from the 
wall of the houſe, and large enough for him to 


lie at full length with eafe. On the ground were 
placed four logs about a foot high, which ſup- 


ported ſeveral. ſlender poles, on which a large 


3 of moſs was laid, and over that the 
thiek and ſhaggy ſkin of a bear; another ſkin 


_ of the ſame kind, thrown over him, ſerved” 
him for bed clothes; and ſtretched upon this his 
weary limbs at laſt found ſecure repoſe, and his 


mind a temporary ſuſpenfion of thoſe ſorrows 


and regrets which the expectation of immediate 


death had in ſome degree overpowered, but 


which; fince the removal of that apprehenſion, 


had returned: with redoubled force. 


On this couch then we will leave him for the 
preſent; to recruit his fatigues both of body and 
mind, . whilſt we'-enquire what became of the 
affectionate and faithful David Morgan. 5 
Me have before related, that David had gone 
into the woods to ſearch. the ſnares, in which 
he hoped to find ſome of the wild inhabitants of 
the deſert entangled; on which they principally; / 
depended for ſubfiſtence ;- and that he had left 
Edward, who was beginning to be able to walk _ 


a little about, repofing on the bank at the bottom 


of the tree, from which his hurdled cot was 
ſuſpended. He had been abſent ſome time, and 
was returning with high ſatisfaction, having 
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been fortunate enough to catch a. racoon , and 
two ſquirrels, when he heard the ſhot which 
the Indians fired, and the ball from which ſo 
narrowly failed to put an end to all poor Ed- 
ward's ſufferings at once. No gun that he had 


ever before heard fired, though in the midſt of 


battle, appalled him with half the terror of this 
report; he dropped the creatures he had taken 
in the ſpot where he was, and immediately 
iprang forward to affiſt his maſter, or to ſhare 
his fate. When he came to the tree, and found 
all Glent, and no Edward there, words cannot 
deſcribe his agony of grief and conſternation. 


The hurdle cradle he found rummaged and over- 


turned; but not ſeeing any marks of blood, he 


hoped that Edward might be ſtill alive. As he 


— 


would have flown to his aſſiſtance, . tha 3 


at the almoſt certain coſt of his life: but he 
rightly reflected, that the moſt eſſential benefit 
he could; now render him, would: be to relate. 
his fituation to the regiment, if indeed he could 
by any means rejoin it, or bappily fall in with 
any other party of the Engliſh forces. Coming 


down from the tree, therefore, ke took a fin; 


leave of its friendly hade, not without, tears 

when he reflected on his dear maſten, and. the 
little probability there was that he ſhould ever 
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hands into which he had fallen, and fully ſenſi- 


ble to how many dangerous hazards his own life 
was expoſed. To preſerve that life, however, 
was the firſt dictate both of nature and daty ; 
and as it was plain that parties of Indians were 
abroad, he determined for the preſent to go no 
further than to recover the proviſions he had 


dropped, and. to continue his journey only by 


Rn | 5 
3 He found the racoon and ſquirrels juſt where 
he had left them, and then mounted the thickeſt 
tree he could find, until the friendly ſnade of 
night ſhould lend him her protecting mantle. 


In the mean time he flayed his racoon and the 


ſquirrels, and ſtretched the ſkins in the manner 
of ſcalps upon ſome ſmall hoops made from the 
boughs of the tree in which he was perched. 
The racoon's ſkin ſerved him for a knapſack, 
in which he could ſtow his ſquirrels, or what 
other food he ſhould be Iucky enough to tall in 
with; and with this employment he beguiled 
the houts till the ſun went down. As ſoon as it 
was dark, he deſcended from his aerial ſitua- 
tion, and walked the whole night as nearly in 
one direction as he could. The myriads of fire- 
flies, which at this ſeaſon of .the year ſwarm 
through all the American foreſts, 'were like ſo 
- many vivid ſparks quickly glancing in all direc- 
tions, and, by the gleams of light they diffuſed, 


ſerved to cheer his way, and in a ſmall degree 
to illumine it. No accident worthy of com- 
memoration happened to him on this firſt night 


of his journey, nor yet on the next, which he 
day in a tree as before. But on the third nag, 
about midnight, the noiſe he made ruſt 


performed in the ſame manner, after paſſing the 


ng 
among the leaves alarmed a party of Indians, 
who were lying round a ſmall fire, which 2 
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did not perceive; they ſuddenly ftarted from 
the ground, and, ſeizing their fire- arms, ran 
into the woods, Poor David was fixed to the 
ſpot 1n terror and conſternation, and one of the 
Indians paſſed very near him. At that inſtant a 
deer, which is always attracted by the light, 
approached the fire: the Indians . it, 
and ſhot it; when, ſuppoſing it was that which 
created their alarm, they very cheerfully re- 
turned to their ſtation; and while they were all 
buſily engaged with their prize, David with 
more cautious and ſilent tread purſued his courſe, 
till he had got to ſuch a diſtance from them as 
put him out of the way of immediate danger. 
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- As ſoon as the dawn aroſe, David perceived 
he was approaching the. cleared; country, and 
therefore aſcended a high hill which he ſaw be- 
fore him, in order to recennoitre. At the diſ- 

tance (as he ſuppoſed} of about five or ſix miles, 


he deſcried ſome habitations of white men on: 


the left, and a good way farther off, others on 


the right: his wiſh was to avoid all theſe, if 


poſſible, ſuppoſing them to belong to the friends 
of the American cauſe. He continued however 
his route, although it was light, and endea- 
youred to ſteer his way between ten: All cay 
he kept in the deepeſt covert of the woods, 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive difficulty of pe- 


netrating through them; but in the evening he 


adventured nearer the path. He had not been 
long there, when he met two little boys with 


fatchels on their backs, and theſe he ventured. 


to addreſs. They told him they were the ſons of 


one M*PFarlane, a Scotch planter, and that their 


father was abſent with the army ; but that their 
mother was at home, whither they were return- 


ing from a little ſchool which another Scotch- 
man kept in the neighbourhood. The inno- 
cence of the children could not inform him in 


which army their father ſerved; but finding that 


the woman only was at home, he determined to 
accompany the children, and truſt to her hu- 
for ſome refreſhment ; which if ſhe 
mould be ſo barbarous as to refuſe, he thougey 
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the Americans effectually, and the Britiſh forces 
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armed as he was, he could always ſecure his re- 
treat. It is a remark pretty univerſally made, 


that hoſpitality is a virtue which they who live 


in lonely and defolate ſituations ſeldom want. 
David found this exemplified in the preſent in- 
ftance; for the good woman, with her huſ- 
band, had formerly emigrated from the High- 
lands—a country famous. for hoſpitality; and 
with many of their neighbours, who, like 
them, had fled: from 558 oppreſſions and in- 

clement ſkies, had tranſplanted their national 
virtues and attachments to the back woods of 
Carolina, where, had they been permitted to 
remain in peace, they would doubtleſs have 
much amended their ſituation. But though they 
were little indebted to the ſoil which gave them 
birth, yet their affection for it could not be ſha- 
ken; and therefore theſe honeſt people had moſt 
of them joined with the reſt of their country- 
men in adhering to the intereſts of the parent 
ſtate; and the good man of the houſe was at 
this time actually ſerving in a corps of Loyaliſts. 


Nothing could then be more fortunate for poor 
Morgan than falling in with the boys, who, in 


the innocence of their hearts, conducted him to 
their mother, from whom it is necdleſs to add 
he met with kind reception. Having refreſhed 
himſelf here for a few-days; until he recovered 
the extreme fatigue he had undergone ever fince 


the unfortunate day of- the engagement, he ſet 


forward again, but under the conduct of ſome 


other young men whole fathers had alſo emi- 


grated from Scotland, and who remained at- 
tached to the royal cauſe. Every where as they 


went they had the mortification to- find that 


cauſe declining: The French had now joined 


were obliged to retreat before them, till at A 
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the ſurrender of the army under Lord Cornwal- 
lis may be ſaid to be entirely deciſive of the war. 
Morgan had, however, before this event, re- 
joined his regiment, in which every officer re- 
Joiced to hear that there was a chance for Ed- 
ward's being ſtill alive; but above all Captain 
Fanſhaw, who, thinking both he and Captain 
Rivers ſlain, mourned for them with the affec- 
tion of a brother, but now. rejoiced that one was 
ſtill alive, and a nz yet remaining that 
he might be reſtored to his friends and to his 
„ 5 ; 
In the mean time Edward continued to re- 
ceive from Weenacoba every mark of tenderneſs 
and affection which her open and untutored na- 
ture could ſhew, the higheſt demonſtration' of 
which was her public hh of him as her 
ſon, in the preſence of the nation, arsl his con- 
ſequent enrolment in the liſt of Agigua warriors. 
The ceremony of adoption being ſomewhat 


it X - ; 3 
Meenacoba firſt intimated her intention to 
two principal warriors, and to the old beloved 
man, who ſhe intended ſhould prefide at the ce- 
remony. She next proclaimed a feaſt, to which 


ſhe invited as many chiefs as ſhe could poſſibly 


find proviſions for, and to which as many more 
were welcome as would bring proviſions for 
themſelves. The chief diſh is broth made of 


bears' fleſh, dogs, and huckleberries. Of this 
all are expected heartily to partake, and eſpe- 
cially the young warrior elect; for on the 


ſtrength of this meat he muſt ſubſiſt three days, 
that his body may be pure, and his dreams fa- 
vourable-; for no important buſineſs is ever un- 
dertaken by an Indian without faſting and 
dreaming. Poor Edward, on the third day, be- 
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fingular, it may not be unentertaining to relate 


laid down on his back on a place built to receive 
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ing queſtioned as to his dreams, declared that he 


thought himſelf ſtanding beſide the great lake, 


when he ſaw three bears come out of the woods, 


and attempt to waſh themſelves in the water : 
but a large ſwan, who was ſwimming on the 
lake, attacked them all, and ſwallowed them 


| down one after the other. Whether Ned re- 
ally dreamed of this mighty feaſt in conſequence 


of his long faſt, or whether he only invented it 


for the preſent occaſion, is not neceſſary to en- 


uire. The old beloved man declared the dream 
nde and Warbiſhcondar, or the White 


Swan, the name that he ſhould aſſume. A 


e e was now prepared, that no re- 
mains of impurity might be left about him, into 
which Ned was put quite naked as he was born. 


This houſe conſiſts of three poles ſet into the 
earth at convenient diſtances, and made to meet 
at top, over which are thrown blankets or ſkins, 
to keep it quite cloſe. A hole is dug in the 


ground within, into which ſome ſtones made 
red-hot are placed; and on theſe water is ſprink- 
led from time to time, the fteam from which 
throws the perſon encloſed in the houſe into a 
profuſe perſpiration. Ned. endured this ope- 
ration as long as the old beloved man thought 
neceſſary, and then was carried between the 


arms of the two Indian*warriors, and, reeking 


as he was, plunged over head and heels into the 
river. It is amazing that any perſon can fur- 
vive this treatment, yet no one ſeems ever to 
On his coming out, he was 


him; and the old beloved man proceeded to in- 
flict on his ſkin the marks of his adoption in the 


following manner: He drew on each breaſt cer- 


tain figures with a pointed ſtick dipped in gun- 


powder and water ; and then, with ten needles, 


-made 
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made of bone and faſtened to a bit of wood, he 
pricked the delineated parts, marking them with 
vermilion. A deeper line ſurrounding the whole 
was cut with a gun- flint, and the wounds waſh- 
ed with water in which an herb reſembling box 
is ſteeped, which ſoon heals them, and prevents | 
their feſtering. Theſe marks have their variet 
of red and blue from the materials with whic 
they are ſtained : they are indelible by any waſh- 
ing, but may be removed by a bliſter. Daring | 
the whole 41 this painful and fantaſtical opera- 
tion, Ned never moved hand or foot, for he 
knew patience to be eſteemed among the prin- 
cipal of Indian virtues. When the beloved man 
had finiſhed, he raiſed him by the hand; and, 
a beaver robe being thrown over his ſhoulders, 
and a beit of wampum put round his neck, he 
was led forward to the Aſſembly. Then the 
head warrior pronounced, We receive a bro- 
ther warrior, who appears to have ſenſe; ſhews 
ſtrength with his arm; and does not refuſe his 
body to the enemy.“ The old beloved man 
concluded the ceremony by impoſing his name in 
the following addreſs to the Deity : ** Iſhtoo- 
boolo, maſter of life | view us well—we preſent 
unto. thee our brother Warbiſhcondar, beſeech- 
ing thee: to grant him many days, and thoſe 
happy.” All the chiefs; then took him by 
the hand in order; and, being ſeated on another | 
| beaver robe, a grand war- pipe was prefented/*to 
him to ſmoke, which was afterwards handed 
round to all the other chiefs; and thus E 
became incorporated into their illuſtria 
„)) ͤĩ m Ow 
Another feaſt of dog's-fleſh; bear's-greate,:ant 
huckleberries, dale the ſolemnity, in Whien 
Warbiſhcondar bore his part with conſiderable 
applauſe ; for it is certain that a three days oo 
| ; „ en 
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when the body is in perfect health, will recon- 
cile the appetite to almoſt any digeſtible thing 
| that can appeaſe it. | | 
It is a ſure fign of a great mind, when a man 
| can accommodate his temper to endure thoſe 
misfortunes which Providence or unavoidable 
neceſſity appoints in his lot. Ned poſſeſſed this 
excellence both by nature and education: the 
ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, ſupported by con- 
ſtitut ional cheerfulneſs, prompted him always to 
contemplate the favourable ſide of any event that 
happened to him; whilſt his deep veneration for 
the wiſdom of God, and his entire confidence in 
his goodneſs and mercy, rendered him ſolicitous 
only to approve himſelf to him in the firſt in- 
tance, and then to ſubmit, without repining, to 
whatever croſſes he ſhould lay upon him, 5. 
the hope and conviction that their ultimate ef- 
fects would ſomehow or another turn out to his 
advantage. This ſentiment, as much the dic- 
tate of reaſon as it is of religion, was able to 
preſerve him from any approach of deſpondency 
even in his moſt hopeleſs fituations ; and thooglt 
it is not to be doubted but the mode of® hfe into 
which he was thrown was exceedingly diſagree- 
able to him, and that he Would gladly have em- 
braged any favourable opportunity of getting rid 


tempt, which, if it failed, would expoſe him 
loTertain- death by the moſt excruciating tor- 
wares, without any hopes of a new reſpite, de- 
| terred him for the preſent from undertaking it. 
Re conformed therefore cheerfully to the neceſ- 
aty of his ſituation, which he held it to 
be is duty to do, however irkſome thas 
fitvation might be; and though his lot was 
caſt among ſavages, yet he reſolved, as long at 
he {Eouid live among them, to live reſpected; 

POL HH | - © 8 and, 


of it, yet the difficulty and danger of the at- 
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and, if it ſhould be his fate to die, to die re- 


gretted. He entered therefore into the full ſpi- wi 
rit of the Indian life, and encountered all its cat 
dangers and fatigues with as much bravery and 2 
hardineſs as hes: who had been accuſtomed to. ſur 
it from their birth. As the adopted ſon of Wee- boi 
nacoba, his firſt duty was to ſupply to her the wo 
place. of Onondoga, whom ſhe: had loſt ; and it in 
may well be queſtioned whether ſhe was any int 
JJ ooo ned lea! bef 
It is the univerſal fault of ſavages to conſider ral 
women as inferior beings, born only for the ſery 
uſe and convenience of men; rarely therefore con 
do they pay to them any of thoſe tender and whi 
endearing attentions which conſtitute the moſt buſi 
amiable features of European manners, and form Indi 
75 firmeſt batis of the happineſs of civilized toc 
ike. Carey coats tra go Fre 14g, anodiy lo 
The love of an Indian is little elſe than that 15 
coarſe paſſion which we call deſire; and which and 
when gratified loſes its charm, and leaves the pliſh 


unhappy. object of it to all that coldneſs and ne- : 
glect into which ſometimes even love itſelf de- 
generates, except when it is founded upon fen- 
timent : and if this be the caſe with love, the 
ſtrongeſt of all our paſſions, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that it will fare better with duty, or that 
the attachment of a young Indian to his mother 
would be greater than that to his miſtreſs. In 
Edward, therefore, Weenacoba found far more 
attention than ever ſhe had received from Onon- x 
doga, for the generoſity of his nature could not 6": 
ſutler him to be unkind to any woman Whatſo- 
ever; but che great obligation which he owed to 
her, and the continued marks. of affection which 
he daily received from her, inſpired him with 
a regard for her truly tender and een 21 
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which he manifeſted towards her on every oc. 
caſion which put it in his power to ſhew it. 

Her little plantation of Indian corn, which 
ſurrounded her wigwawm, and the care and la- 
bour of which are generally left entirely to the 


women, whilſt-the lazy Indian ſmokes his pipe 


in indolence, was by Edward's management put 
into much better condition than ever it had been 
before; and enriched with the addition of ſeve- 
ral kinds of peas and beans, which he had ob- 
ſerved wild in the woods, and became a very 
comfortable addition to their ſubſiſtence ;— 
whilſt his {kill and activity in hunting, the great 
buſineſs of the men, was not ſurpaſſed by any 
Indian in the nation; nor was Weenacoba's 
ſtock of winter's proviſion ever ſo plentiful or 
ſo various, nor her wardrobe of ſkins ever ſo 


rich, as when they were provided by the ſkilful 


and vigorous arm of her grateful and accom- 


pliſhed Warbiſhcondar} 


CHAP. XIX. 
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. E friendſhip of Awattahowee continued 
unalterably faithful to Edward; and he, with 
the aſſiſtance of Quanſhebo's interpretation, be- 
gan not only to comprehend a great part of what 
was ſaid to him in the Agiguan language, but 
alſo to expreſs himſelf ſo as to be tolerably well 
underſtood. His knowledge of civilized life 7 
enabled him to add many comforts to Weena- C 
coba's wigwawm with which ſhe had not before H 
been acquainted, among which a fort of candles . 
that he invented was not the leaſt; and as he had 8 1 

ſe 

n 
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” S . been remarkably ſucceſsful in his hunting, there 
Was no dwelling in the tribe ſo well prepared 


againſt the winter, which was now Tet in 1 
Among Indians in general, there are no fixed | d. 
meals; but every one eats when the cravings of > 
nature require it. But Edward introduced the h 
cuſtom We, a ſocial meal at night, of which to 

1 Awattahowee frequently partook, as did alſo » 
poor Doran and the American, together with” WW + 
1 1 Quanſhebo, and not ſeldom ſeveral of the chiets, a In 
As vaſt quantities of wild honey were to be a3 
found in e es of the old trees, Ned procured bel 
8 +. 2h plenty of this, ſome of which he preſerved m Af 
the comb, and of the reſt made metheglin, which n 
he had often ſeen in Wales, and which, added J 5 


18 the milk of the hiccory-nut, made a very 
palatable liquor. nn RTE Ns: 
Meenacoba was delighted with him, and fel 


: 
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an attachment to him fully equal to what ſhe 
had ever ſhewn- for Onondoga; and if Ned 
could have extinguiſhed memory, perhaps his 
life might have glided on with as much. happi- 
nels, or at leaſt with as little. care, as uſually 
falls to the lot of any man. But the paſſion of 
his ſoul was no way abated, nor the dear re- 
membrance of his firſt connections any way ef- 
faced. Every morning and every evening were 
his fervent prayers put up for their welfare, and 


ſonie favourite trees were ſelected in the moſt _ 


retired: receſſes, on which he carved. the name 
of Cecilia, and under whoſe ſhade he devoted 
many hours to the tender recolleCtion of her 
features, .and to the memory of her dear brother. 
The lacket with her hair was {till around his 
neck, and, according to his Indian creed, be- 
came his Manitoo. But the picture which. he. 
had from Captain Rivers he tortunately left at 
Charleſtown, along with ſeveral other things of 
value, which he hoped to regain if ever he 
ſhould have the good fortune to eſcape: at pre- 
ſent, however, there was no feaſible opportu- 
nity for attempting it, and therefore he wiſely + - 
determined to endure his fatuation with patience, 
and to make the moſt of it, by accuſtoming 
Himſelf to- the fatignes, and learning the re- 
ſources of the Indian life. A 
Por this purpoſe he was an unwearied hunter, 
which is the moſt important occupation of an 
Iadian, as all his domeſtic, comfort and conve- 
nience depend upon it; beſides which, it is the 
ſchool of war, and they who excel init, juſtiy 
attain the reſpect and confidence of the whole 
nation. An accident which happened in one of 
his excurſions, raiſed him to the higheſt eſti- 


mation of the 5 and gratified all tke ge- 


nerous feelings of his heart. 
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His friend Awattahowee was almoſt a conſtant 


partner with him in the toils of the chaſe; and all 
one day as they were coming home after a long lou 
and fatiguing range, in which they had met Ne 
hardly any thing, Awattahowee diſcovered a fev 
deer at ſome diſtance, and immediately diſcharg- os 
ed his muſket at it. Whether he wounded the ll - <* 
creature or not was never known; for a large ade 
panther, who was lurking in a thicket near at Wt © 


hand, and who very probably was himſelt by 
Watching the deer, alarmed at the report, in- 

& ſtantly ſprung from his covert, and with one _ 
| "bound faſtened his claws in Awattahowee's Is 
' breaſt. The force with which he' ſtruck him "8 


knocked the Indian fairly on his back; and poor res 

- Awattahowee would infallibly have been torn to OD 
pieces, had nor Edward (or if you pleaſe War- £ he 
biſhcondar) inſtantly ſprung to his relief with 55 
that undaunted courage and ready preſence of ah 
mind which never failed him on any emergency. y 
To fire his muſket was to endanger Awatta- 5 
howee's life in the moſt imminent degree, for 1505 
the beaſt was faſtened on his breaſt, where he 0 
uttered a moſt hideous growl ; but Ned ſprung : 
on him in his turn, and graſped his throat with * 
both his hands fo firmly that the ferocious crea- pl 
ture could not breathe : this made him diſengage Þ 
his claws from poor Awattahowee's breaſt, which M 
however was miſerably torn; and then with his * 
ſcalping knife, which always hangs at a war- ” 
rior's belt, he pierced his heart, while Ned ſtill of ki 
held him by the throat till he expired: | KY 
Awattahowee, thus reſcued from death, em- — 

' braced his friend with every demonſtration of 1 
lively affection, and Ned exulted in the oppor- a6 
tunity of returning to Awattahowee a fervice * 
not inferior to what he had received from Him. 4 
Some herbs of a ſalubrious nature, with which ih 
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all Indians are well acquainted, were now 
ſought for; Awattahowee chewed them, and 
Ned ſpread them on the wounds, which in a 
few days were healed. The panther they flayed 
upon the ſpot; and Awattahowee dreſſed his 
beautiful ſpotted ſkin in the Indian manner, 
adorned it with a rich fringe of wampum-thells 
and then preſented it to his friend, to be worn 
by him on all occaſions of ceremony or feſtivity. 
The fame of this adventure endeared Edward 
to the whole tribe; and Awattahowee made a 
grand entertainment, to which the whole village” 
was invited, where the panther was ſtewed 
down into ſoup, and became himfelf the prey of 
his once proſtrate foe. + bo BEE AG: 5 
It was not long after this that the laſt party of 
the warriors came home, and brought with 
them ſome unfortunate priſoners, among whom 
were two children. It ſeems that theſe warriors 
had loſt ſome: of their brethren in the engage- 
ment in which theſe priſoners were taken, and 
in their rage they had ee, devoted them to 
the ſtake: not even the children could be 
ſpared. Ned was grieved to the heart, and ap- 
plied to Awattahowee ; but he aſſured him, that 
as they had been ſolemnly devoted to the torture, 
the ſentence could not* be retracted, elſe, the 
Matchu Manitoo, that is, the evil ſpirit,” would 
bring all manner of plagues upon the nation. 
Nied, however, endeavoured ſtill to exert 
himſelf with the other chiefs, and entreated of 
them only to ſpare the children; but he xeceived 
the ſame. anſwer from them all: he told them 
that Iſhtoboolo, or the goqd ſpirit, was the pro- 
tector of innocence, and would not fail to be 
the avenger of it, if they deſtroyed the chil- 
dren; but ſtill they were inexorable. No cir- 
Eumitance: he ever met with afflicted him ſo 
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much, nor filled him with ſuch inexpreſſible 


horror. The day was appointed for this dread- 
ful ſacrifice, which to the Indians was a day of 
rejoicing; but Edward ſhut himſelf up in his 


wigwawn, where he took no food, but ſpent 
all the intermediate time in faſting and prayer, 
deeply affected with the lamentable tragedy they 
were going to act, as well as with gratitude to 


_ God, who had exempied him from the fame. 


fate. He prevailed on Weenacoba- not to aſſiſt 
at ſuch a ſpectacle; but Awattahowee would 
not ſtay from ſo high an entertainment. The 
ihouts and acclamations, which he could not 


help hearing as he lay on his bed, whilſt this 


bloody ſcene was tranſacting, pierced his ſou), 
and made him almoſt curſe the whole nation. 


My readers will ſpare me the recital of the 


+ 


atrocious barbarities which were committed. 
The two unhappy infants, who were ill before, 
were the firſt who pgriſhed, in the fight of 
their parents, who, however, were in a ſhort 
time inſenſible to all ſufferings. Awattahowee 
came to give Ned an account of this maflacre ; 
but he would not-liften to it, and begged of 
him to leave him to himſelf for ſome days :— 
even Weenacaba's attentions were vain, and ſhe 
fox the fixſt time ſaw diſpleaſure painted on his 


* 
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But now the prediction that Edward declared 


to the chiefs, that the good ſpirit would avenge 


the ſhedding of innocent blood, was fully and 
ſeverely fulülled. The children, before they 


were maſſacred, had been ſeized with the ſmall- 


pox, and ſome of the perpetrators of that inhu- 
man action had caught the infection. As the 
diſeaſe was in a manner new to them, they had 
no knowledge how to treat it, and the ile vaſta- 
tion it ſoon made was dreadful. Ae : 
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ten to be inoculated. 
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victims that fell, was little Onondoga, n only 


child of She rute, Awattahowee's ſiſter; and 
the afflicted mother herfelf was feized with it. 


When Ned diſcovered what the diſeaſe really 


wh; he called an aſſembly of all the old beloved 
men and chief warriors, in the mountain houſe, 
that is, what one may call the town-hall, 


which no Indian village is without ;, and there, a 


by the help of Quanſhebo as an interpreter, de- 


clared to them, that this plague was ſent to them 


by Iſhtoboole, as he had predicted, in vengeance. 


for the innocent blood that they had ſhed, and 
becauſe they would not liſten to the entreaties 


that he had made to them in favour of the chil- 
dren: that, nevettheleſs, Iſhtoboolo was merci- 


ful, and had revealed to him a way to prevent 


the fatal conſequences of the diſtemper, pro- 
vided they would ſwear never to torture priſoft- 


ers again, but eſpecially children, and provided 
they would implicitly fubmit to follow: his Fe | 
tions during the diſtemper. 

A few of the warriors conſented to this; . bit. 


the great part, and eſpecially the old beloved. 
men, who. were prieſts, phyficians, and en- 


chanters, treated it with derifion, and had re- 


courſe to their confecrated phyſic- pots, and incan- 
tations. In the mean time the ravages of the diſ- 
temper increaſed, and. en the whole na- 


tion with extirpation. 

Awattahowee's confidence in Edward pre- 
vailed on him to be of the party, and he ſubmit- 
Several other young war- 
riors were led by this example, who alk had 


the diſorder in the uſual flight manner, and 


even Sheeraſta recovered under his treatment; 


but . one W who relied;on the . 
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At laſt poor W cenacoba herſelf was ſeized; 


_ for ſhe, having. a brother among the beloved 


old wen, had-adhered to her ancient ſuperſti- 
tions, and would not be inoculated. Ned at- 
tended her with as much care and affection as if 
ſhe had really been his mother; and when her 
diſorder was ſo violent that ſhe could not lie 
down, he ſupported her for whole days in his 
arms. She was ſully ſenſible of all his grateful 


attention to her; but it was in vain—on the ſe- 


venth day the eruption went in, and her ſpirits 
totally failed. He was ſitting behind her on her 


bed, while her head lay upon his boſom, in 


which poſture: only ſhe could get breath—her un- 
derſtanding ſtill remained, though her fight and 
hearing were gone; but on the evening of that 
day ſhe prefled his hand with hers, ſaying, 
Janis, Janis, Neepan !”” that is, «© My ſon, 
my fon, I die !''—and with theſe words ſhe ex- 
Ned's grief for the loſs of this benevolent wo- 
man, whoſe whole conduct towards him had 
been truly maternal, was as fincere as it was well 
placed. He buried her with every ceremony 
that the Indians held to be honourable, and 
moiſtened her grave with tears of true affection. 
_ The alarming progreſs of the diſtemper, by 
which en 


* 


with : conſternation ; and they determined, in a 


ſolemn council, to lend for W arbiſhcondar, and 


adhere faithſully to his directions. The youth 
appeared among them in their great houſe, and 
tiiere repeated the neceſſity af appeating the 
Wrath of Iſhtoboolo for ſhedding innooent ood, 


by proclaiming a day of folemn faſt and purifica- 
tion, and for ever renouncing putting priſoners, | 


rds of two hundred had already fall- 
en, filled the warriors and the old beloved men 
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but eſpecially children, to death. The firſt, he 
thought wiſely, might be a proper -preparative 
for inoculation, and there was a poſſibility that 
the other IgA, for a time at leaſt, reſtrain the 
ferocious cuſtoms of torturing men to death. 

Almoſt all the ſurviving children of the nati- 
on, as well as the warriors, and ſeveral of the 
beloved old men, conſented to be inoculated ; 
the happy effects of which were ſoon viſible by 
the complete recovery of upwards of ſeven hun- 
dred patients, with the loſs only of three or 
four, and thoſe advanced in years. 7 
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£. SER VICE. eſſential raiſed Edward to 
the. very ſummit of honour and eſteem. with the 
whole nation; they conſidered him as. in the 
confidence of the good ſpirit, becauſe he de- 
clared to them beforehand. the puniſhment that 
was to be inflicted on them, and afterwards was 
himſelf the means of averting it; and accord- 
ly they reverenced him even above all the old 


5 beloved men. Had Edward been ſo diſpoſed, he 


might have erected himſelf not only into a ſove- 
reign, but perhaps even into a deity over the 
Agiguans; but, like the laſt character, he con- 
tented himſelf with doing them good, without 
looking to any perſonal reward to himſelf. His 
thoughts, indeed, were now wholly bent on 
__ withdrawing himſelf from the country; but to 
do this with ſafety was a matter of extreme dif- 

_ tficulty, becauſe the Indians would never forgive 
3 them, and would probably purſue 
him, even 5 a thouſand miles. The opinion 
of his communication with the good ſpirit, how- 
ever, was favourable to him on this occaſion; 
2 think we may acquit him of want of inte- 
grity, although he availed himſelf of that opi- 
nion to deceive them. He told his friend Awat- 
tahowee that Weenacoba had appeared to him, 
and that Iſhtoboolo had ſent her to acquaint him 
that he. ſhould ſhortly require his preſence. 
VTV The | | | Awatta- 
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Awattahowee was inconſolable at the news; but 
ſuperſtition is deeply implanted in every Indian 
boſom, and the commands of the ſpirits ſuggeſt- 
ed to them in dreams are never known to be dif- 
obeyed. To give the greater appearance of 
truth to this ſtory, Ned rigidly conformed to 
all the Indian rituał of purification, and fre- 
quently paſſed the whole night at the grave of 
Weenacoba. It. was upon a ſolemn occafion of 
this fort one night, when the moon had newly 
riſen, and his thoughts were wholly intent on 
"the great buſinefs he was meditating, that he 
was ſurpriſed to fee, at ſome diſtance from him, 
a female figure kneeling on the ground, upon 
which the was almoſt proſtrate, and ſeemingly 
intent on ſore act of 'devottow. The place ſhe 
had chofen was exceedingly retired; but the 
8 of the moen ſhone ſtrong upon her, and 
diſcovered her, notwithſtanding the trees Which 
ſurrounded her. A ſight ſo uncommon excited 
his curieſtty, for he never ſaw any ſerious ex- 
preſſion of devotion among the Indians before, 
and he determined to be more affured if it was 
really ſuch he now ſaw. She was ſo intent up- 
on her employment, that he approached Her un- 
perceived,” and then;, froin behind a tree, beheld 
the faithful and afflicted Sheeraſta, a widow of 
only nineteen, weeping at the grave of her huſ- 
band, and . breaſt on the ne w- made 
grave befide it, of her little fon, whom likewiſe 
e ⁰ non 
An expreffion of grief fo tender and affecting 
did not tall to touch Edward's fympathizing 
heart. He reverenced that truth and rente 25 
ſection Which filled the faithful, though untu- 
1 tored heart of this gentle ſavage, He called, 
dSheeraſtal She knew. his voice, and, rifſing with 
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dignity and without ſurpriſe, replied in words 


that may be thus tranſlated : ** Warbiſhcondar, 
the maſter of life has taken from, me the the ap- 


ple of my eye, and the core of my heart, and 
hid them in theſe graves; I will water the one 


with my tears, and the other with the ſap of my 
breaſt, till I find them again in the country 


where the ſun never ſets.” ——She then retired 


Li 


with the tendereſt ſenſibility, -and filled wah 


x 


miration of that conſtancy and yirtue, WI 


1 


towards her own home, leaving Edward touched 


- 


equally hogoured and applauded. | _ 


if it had been found in civilized life, would be 


Ihe ſeaſon being now lo far adyanced that he 
might expect to find berries and other fruits in 


the woods during his long and perilous expe- 
dition, Ned determined to put it in execution 
let the event be what it would; but firſt he told 
Doran his real intention, recommending it to 
him to remain ſome time longer, and to divert 
the Indians from making any ſearch after him 
if they ſhould be ſo inclined. | 2 


He then called a meeting of the warriors and 


the old beloved men, and informed them, that 
Iſhtoboolo had ſent to him the ſpirit of his ever 
loved and lamented Weenacoba to order him to 
meet him on the firſt day of the new moon, in 
the ſacred caverns of the holy rock; that he 


ſhould remain there thirty days and thirty nights; 


but that whether Iſntoboolo would permit him 


to return to them, or order him to attend on 


Weenacoba in the world of ſpirits, he could 
not tell. In either caſe he would never ceaſe 
to pray the Father of days to ſend them plenty 


of beavers, and make their enemies turn their 


backs in battle. 


The ſpeech was received with every demon- 
5 | ſtration 
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tration of implicit faith and affectionate eſ- 


- teem; and a depntation of beloved old men and 
head warriors were appointed to attend him to 


the lake, and ſee him embark for the ſacred 


caves. On the laſt evening previous to his de- 


parture he invited Awattahowee to his wig- 
wawm, where he entertained him with ihe beſt 
fare: he had. He could not help pitying the 


concern which that young man expreſſed, and 


endeayoured to ſooth him with the hopes of 
ſeeing:him again. He committed to his truſt 


all the valuable ſcalps and rich furs which com- 


poſed the furniture, telling him that if he did 


not return on the thirty-firſt day, that he might 


be ſure he was gone to the world of ſpirits, in 
which he would not fail to pray Iſhtoboolo to 
protect him; and, in that caſe, to take all to 


himſelf:—that he would carry nothing away but 


his arms, the wampum belt which Weenacoba 
had given him, and the panther's fkin which 
he himſelf had drefled for him. Poor Awatta- 
howee, though heir to all theſe poſſeſſions, left 
the wigwawm with a ſorrowing heart, and War- 
bithcondar ftretched himſelf for the laſt time on 
his bear- Kin couch. | 

When he was left entirely able and all was 


filent about him, the importance of the expe= _ 


dition he was about to enter upon occupied all 
his mind. The greateſt danger and difficulty he 
hoped he had already overcome by the pious 
fraud he practiſed on dia credulity, whereby 
he left their country not only with their conſent, 
but even with their applaufe :;—but ſtill much 
was before him; a journey of upwards of ſeyen 
hundred miles, through an uninhabited deſert, 


infeſted by ſerpents and wild beaſts, and (if he 
mould get rouge he four hundred more 


s 3 


8 
through an enemy's country, to be undertaken 
ſingly and alone, without any chance for re- 


Freſhment or ſuccour in caſe of ſickneſs or ac- 


cident, was ſurely a formidable proſpect,, and 
ſufficient. to damp the ardour of any leſs ſteady 
and fortified mind than Edward's. But his re- 


ſolution was equal to any trial ; and the habitual 
recollection that, in whatſoever point of ſpace 
he could be placed, he ſhould ſtill be in the tight 


and within the embrace of his Creator, was a 
"conſolation, which, as he never let it out of his 


mind for a moment, gave him confidence and 


firm ſupport in every poſſible ſituation, though 


it ſhould be death itſelf. Fea: therefore he de- 


livered to the guilty, as not becoming him who 


had put on the whole armour of God; and 


| Placing hope in his view, he truſted to a fuc- 


ceſsful iſſue of his undertaking, and gave up his 


mind to the contemplation.of the happy hours, 
when perhaps he might again behold, the ſoft 


eyes of Lady Cecilia ſmiling in tears, while he 


related to her the heroic death of her gallant 
brother, and his own perilous adventures. 

Here the tender recollection of his beloved 
friend roſe in his mind, and claimed the generous 


tribute of manly ſorrow :—the glimmering light 
of his taper now dying in its ſocket, ſhone by 


ſtarts on the empty couch of poor Weenacoba. 


_ His ſoul was turned to tenderneſs, and in that 


inſtant the tear of gratitude mingled its precious 


ſtream with thoſe of friendſhip and of love. At 


length he ſlept.— Oh ye virtuous! ye who con- 
ſide in God, and love your brethren of man- 
kind! ob Ange Hand action ſprings from duty 
and from ſentiment 

alike ſweetly and ſecure in the wigwawm of the 


favage, the moſs of the deſert, or the "downy 


bed and ſplendid chamber of the great. 


it is yours alone to ſleep 
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Poor Awattahowee, whoſe repoſe had been 
leſs tranquil, aroſe with the firſt dawning of the 


day, to take his laſt leave of his beloved War- 


 bithcondar. The chiefs and the old beloved 


men attended as they had agreed; and Ned 


walked forth, clad only with the panther's ſkin 


around his loms, the wampum belt around his 
neck, and a pair of new moccaiins on his feet. 
At his back hung an Indian bow, with a quiver 
full of arrows; at his fide a tomahawk and ſcalp- 


_ 1ng-knite, not for their uſual ferocious purpoſes, 
but as being really uſeful inſtruments on many 


occaſions. In his hand he carried his muſker, 


and from his belt was ſuſpended a {mall bag with 
about two pounds of powder, balls, and flints. 


Thus accoutred, he came to the banks of the 
lake, where Awattahowee had provided him a 
{mall bark canoe, with two paddles, and a bag 
of parched corn as an offering to the great ſpirit. 
As he ſtood on the bank, all the warriors and 
beloved men ſhook him by the hand; and the 
great beloved man, that is the oldeſt, deſired him 


to remember them to Iſhtoboolo, and to entreat 


him to ſend them good hunting ſeaſons. This 


on his part he promiſed faithfully to do, and to 
\ repreſent to him how kindly they had behaved to 
him, for which he now thanked them. When _ 


he took Doran's hand, he bade him re- 


member l' which ſingle word was ſufficient to 


direct his conduct. The laſt he ſpoke to was 
Awattahowee—as he held him 5 the hand his 
eye dwelt lang upon him, for he knew.jit would 
be his laſt ſight.—Awattahowee wept—the ſa- 


vage wept—for nature had formed him of her : 
richeſt clay—He hung upon Ned's neck, and 


his parting words were, May Iſhtoboolo pre- 
ſerve bright the chain that binds faſt the heart of 


Awattahowee to Warbiſheondar!““ Ed- 


ward's 


( 9 I 
ward's heart was full; he gave him a laft em- 
' brace, and paddled off in his canoe. As he 
went off from the ſhore towards the holy rock, 
which we before mentioned the Indians held in 
ſuch venerotion, and which was at the diſtance 
of ſomewhat better than a quarter of a mile, 
they all ſet up the ſolemn ſong which they ſing 
annually on-their great feſtival of general expi- 


ation. Ned heard their voices ſofter and ſofter . 


as he receded ; they continued on the bank ſtill 
gazing and ſtill ſinging, and he continued full 
looking and ſtill liſtening, till he approached 
the ſacred caves. As he entered the awtul arch, 


he fired his muiket for a laſt ſalute : the Indians 


anſwered it from the ſhore, and, amidſt the 


roar of echoes, he loſt ſight of them for ever. 


r 
* * 


CHAP. LI. 


No ſituation, in which immediate danger 


does not form a part, could well be more awful 


chan that in which he now found himſelf. The 


human countenance even in its molt ſavage ſtate 
has ſomething in it divine; and to loſe foht of 
it for ever, would perhaps be a melting conſi- 
deration even to the _ hardeſt heart. But Ed- 


| - wa. during a year and a half that he had re- 
ſided with: the Tha had experienced all 
the tenderneſs an 


| affection which nature 
planted in her genuine offspring, and in a de- 
im more intenſe and faithful than perhaps the 


diſguiſed manners of poliſhed lite can either at- 


tain or (expreſs. When, therefore, he could 
ſee them no more, he almoſt felt forlorn; and 
this moment, which he had long panted for 
with all the feryency of deſire, he found, when 
it arrived, damped with, regret. He caſt his eyes 
upwards to the awful and {ſublime cavern, into 


the receſſes of which he was perhaps the firſt 


human being that had ever dared to enter; and, 
adopting the Indian idea, that it was the temple 
of the great ſpirit, he reſolved that the firſt 
words he uttered ſhould be dedicated to his praiſe. 


O thou Almighty Being (ſaid he) who inha- 5 
biteſt eternity, and from whoſe eye the pro- _ 


foundeſt caverns of the deep cannot be hid! 


deign to behold with mercy the humbleſt and 


leaſt worthy of thy creatures, who hath go 
$64 a | TOE _ . ftrength 
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ſtrength but in thy arm, no confidence but in 
thy help, and who, in all the trials which thou ed 
haſt appointed him, beſeeches the aid of thy of 


grace to enable him to perſevere !''—A, deep fro 
and hollow. voice reſounded from the inmoſt re- rul 
ceſſes of the cave, Perſevere !'? Ned knew it dai 
to be but the echo of the laſt word. which he kit 
pronounced; but ſeizing it as a favourable reſ- du 
ponſe, he determined to truſt the omen, and, au 
after doing all that he could for himfelf, to leave ſor 
the iftue to God. 400, e ht: 
With this intent he reſolved to penetrate as 31 

far as poffible to the bottom of the cavern, WW th 
were he intended to remain till night, leſt any lit 
of the Indians might be induced to watch his m: 
motions, and ſhould fee him come out again. ſte 
A multitude of water fowl built their neſts in de 

the ſides of this cave; and this being their lay- be 


ing ſeafon, he might have 1 bis cance WW by 


wich eggs if he had had a mind. He took as ra 

many as he needed for preſent ufe, and ſpared ny 

the lives of the birds that layed them, as a fatis- do 
faction for the robbery. The parched eorn, lei 

- which the piety of Awattahowee had ſent as an "i 
offering to the good fpirit, he reſerved for his WF pi 

| don ule, without thinking he did that ſpirit any to 
injury, or that he would deprive his friend of w 
any blefling in return; and thus he proceeded ſit 
iim his canoe as far as the water would carry it. m 

In this fpot he might have remained in perfect in 
-fecurity as long as he pteaſed: but as he per- he 

_ *-ceived- the cavern extended much farther, w 

1 though without water, his curioſity prompted 0 
Him to explore it: for this, however, a light th 

__ © was necefaty, as that of day could ferve him no ec 
farther than the next turning. But here was 3 # 
difficulty which, however, he in part fur- W + 


mounted, by twiſting the fibres of ſome wie "he 


/ 1 * 
g * 
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ed vegetables, which, as far as the influence 
of the external air and light extended, grew - 
from among the crevices of. the rock ; 1 by 
rubbing them with pounded gun- powder a little 
damped, he formed a kind of ſpunk, which | 
kindled like a ſquib, and yielded for a time a b 
dull light. Having provided a parcel of theſe, 
aud ſwallowed half a dozen raw eggs, with” 
ſome parched corn, and put the remainder in 
his pouch, he ſet .orward on his inveſtigation. 
The way was long and diſmal, like that which 
the poets feign to lead down to Tartarus, and 
little leſs dangerous in reality, ſince there were 
many pits and ſlippery places, in which a falſe 
ſtep might be death. Poor Ned, when he un- 
dertook the taſk, did not know the danger, and 
began to with he had not attempted it; but as, 
by the glimmering light he had, the way ſeemed 
rather to widen and grow more eaſy, he conti- 
nued to go on, till all on a ſudden he fell 
down, * rolled along a f{lippery rock for the 
length of many yards. During the time he was 
falling he expected nothing but to be daſhed to 
pieces: he, however, found himſelf at the bat- 
tom, unhurt, but in total darkneſs, and, what 
was worſe, all his ſpunks loſt in the fall. His 
ſituation was, now dreadful, as he could not 
move a ſtep without the apprehenſion: of break- 
ing his neck; but his muſket was ſtill in his 
hand; and all his other accoutrements, Which 
1 were faſtened about him, {till ſafe. His firſt re- 
ted WW *fource-was to fire his muſket. By the light of 


ghat the flaſh and the diſmal reſounding, of the 
no echoes, he perceived he was at the bottom of a 
18 4 * vault; and the ground being ſmooth under 
ur- Kis feet, and compoled of ſmall ſand, he was 
er- not in danger of breaking his neck: but, alas! 


ed ne was immured as it were in the grave, ſince 
. | 4 2 N LY | ; l : 3 to 
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to aſcend to where he fell. from, was impoſſible 
withput aſſiſtance, and his moſt diligent: ſearch 
did not diſcover any other outlet. While life 


remained, he determined to exert himſelf to 


preſerve it, and, when he could do that no 


longer, to die contented. His firſt exertion was 


to procure light; and this he effected by wetting 
ſome gun-powder with ſpittle, kneading it into 
a paſte in his hands, and then ſetting fire to it 


With dry powder in the pan of his muſket: by 


the light of this he was fortunate enough to re- 
cover his ſpunks, which had rolled from him in 
his fall, and were lying at the bottonr of the 
rock; he diſcovered too that the cavern he was 


in was large, but though he went round it and 
round it a hundred times, he ſaw no poſſible ex- 


it. Exhauſted by his fruitleſs fatigue, and con- 


ceiving himſelf to be irretrievably loft, he re- 
ſigned himſelf quietly to his fate, and laid him- 


ſelf. down upon the ground. How he employed 
himſelf there we may judge from what we know 


of him already; he attained however to that 


ſubmifſhon of will and compoſure of ſpirits, 
that lulled his ſorrows to oblivion, and actually 
ſuffered him to ſleep. How long he lay in this 
ſtate of ſuſpended ſenſibility he never knew; all 


that he could tell was, that he dreamed he was 


in the cavern where he actually lay, and that on 
on a ſudden it opened at the top, and that his 
dear friend Captain Rivers called to him from 
thence, and taking him by the hand he found 
no difficulty in mountin 4 

going away with him. T 


was great, when 


om the ground and 
he paſſionate eagerneſs 
to eſcape inſtantly awoke him: but his ſurpriſe _ 
| he actuay found ſome creature 
licking his hand: of what ſpeeies it was his 


„ 


feeling could not diſcover, but his preſence of 


mind dictated to him to light his ſpunk, Which 
3 5 | by. 
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he did in his uſual manner. The flaſh frigh- 


tened the beaſt, which inſtantly fled to a part 


of the rock that jutted our, and diſappeared be- 

hind it. The diſcovery reyived hope: he im- 
mediately haſtened to the ſame ſpot, where he 
perceived a hole which with ſome difficulty ad- 
mitted his body; he found it floped upwards, 
and through this he continued to creep for near. 
an hour as he ſappoſes, till at laſt he had the 
comfort to diſcover light, and, in a few minutes 


| afterwards, the inexpreſſible joy to gain the 


open air. The creature to whom under God 
he owed his deliverance was of the badger kind, 
which, though of great ſtrength of body, and 

conſiderable ſize, is perfectly harmleſs and in- 
offenſive, induſtrious only in ſeeking out the 

deepeſt and moſt lonely recefles for its habita- 
ton, and perhaps was now directed to make 
that cavern its, retreat by the expreſs providence 
of God to deliver his ſervant. In this light it 


| is certain Edward took it, and derived from it 


proportionable truſt and confidence. DE 
At the time of his emerging from this fright- 
ful cave, the morning ſeemed but little advanced, 
ſo that he concluded he had paſſed a whole night 
in it, and a great part of the day before. He 
found himſelf within half a mile. of the ſpot 
where he entered the ſacred rock, and thought 
(perhaps not without reaſon) that as it was the 
the firſt time, fo ſhould it be the laſt that he 
ſhould be ſo venturous. e 
+1 he deſert was now before him; but no den- 
ger it could preſent could be in any degree fo 
terrible as that which he had ee, eſpecially 


28, being now ſo uſed to the woods, and ſo ac- 


cuitomed to the Indian life, he was not inferior. 
to any native either in hardineſs or in reſources. 
His intention was to return if poſſible to Char- 
:: TT OT leſtown, 
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leflown, and for this purpoſe to endeavour to 


ſhape his courſe ſo as to fall in with the back 
ſettlements of Carolina, But they who con- 
ceive no difficulty in this, muſt be told, that 


the foreſts of America, to a perſon not accuſ- 


tomed to them, are fully as trackleſs, and greatly 
more intricate than the Atlantic Ocean. Vou 


may wander for ages in this boundleſs deſert, 


incumbered with briers, ſtopped with ſwamps, 


expoſed to wild beafts and noxious reptiles, 


without ever being able to fee twenty yards 


around you. Compaſs—Ned had none, though | 


highly neceſſary to the ſafety of thoſe who 


ſhould only venture for a mile beyond the ſettled 


plantations; and as for the face of any of the 
celeſtial luminaries, it was rarely that the thick- 
neſs of the trees would ever let him diſcover 


done of them. One obſervation he had however 


made, that the branches are always larger' and 


the foliage more luxuriant on the ſouth fide | 
of a tree than on the north, and this was the 


guide he ſteered By ; ſometimes indeed he got a 
glimpſe of the ſun himſelf, or mounted to the 
top of one of the talleſt pines to obſerve him, 
and by this corrected his courſe. Seventeen 
days had he paſled in this laborious journey, 


without ever deſcrying human face or veſtige of 
human foot. At laſt he obſerved ſome blazes 


on the trees, that is, part of the bark chopped 


off on certain trees within ſight of each otlier: 


this he knew to be a path, and accordingly found 
his road ſomewhat leſs incumbered. F ive days 
more he journeyed in this path, with more eaſe, 
but equal ſolitude, always repoſing at night a- 
mong the branches of the thickeſt tree he could 
find. On the evening of the fifth day, about 
ſunſet, he heard the ſound of Indian voices 


linging ſome of their cheerful ſongs, and 5 
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after diſcovered the party preparing for their 


evening's encampment. In former days this 
would have been a fight of terror, but was now 
a circumſtance of the higheſt ſatisfaction. Ac- 
cording to the etiquette of Indian politeneſs, 
which admits of no intruſion, he gave notice of 
his approach, by the peculiar holloa uſed on 


| ſuch occaſions, and then ſtood till in his place. 
Two of the party were immediately deputed to 


briag him to the circle, where he was received 
by fe reſt with all their uſual reſpect and hoſ- 
pitality. They ſoon perceived he was a white 
man, but ſaw by his marks that he was an 
adopted warrior of a nation with which they 
were 1n alliance. It is not the cuſtom, how- 
ever, to trouble any ſtranger with queſtions, 
until he is reſted, and they have entertained 
him. It was with much pleaſure that poor Ned 
beheld a good fire kindled; and preparation for 
F Howdy, there being no want of pro- 
vifions nor yet of good liquor in the company; 
and even the ſight of human faces, after ſo long 
a ſolitude, was a circumſtance of conſiderable 
ſatisfaction. The party he bad fallen in with 
belonged to the Chickeſaw nation, who were in 
friendihip with the Agiguans, and were now 


returning from Charleſtown, where they had 


been to purchaſe various articles according to 
the now conſtant practice of the Indian nations; 
and by theſe warriors Ned was informed that 
the great king beyond the ſalt lake was not able 
to bring back his rebellious children to their 


duty, and had therefore given them up altoge- 


ther, and ordered all his red warriors home; or, 
in other words, that there was peace between 
England and America, and that Charleſtown 


Was evacuated by the Britiſh troops. Though 
Edwar d was too good a patriot not to mourn for 


the 
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the difgraces of his country, yet he was alſo too 
good a chriſtian not to rejoice in the return of 
peace, and that a period was put to the deſolat- 
mg micries of , oo. 
As he had no perſonal enmity againſt the 
Americans, their eſtabliſhing their independence 
gave him little concern; but the country being 
in peace was a matter of the utmoſt moment, 
and ſeemed to ſmooth all his difficulties at once. 
He entertained the chiefs with juft ſo much of 
his hiſtory as he thought proper ; informing 
them, that he was an Engliſh officer, but had 
been adopted by a friendly nation, for whom he 
felt the ſincereſt affection; and that he was on 
his road to Charleſtown, to ſerve their intereſts - 
as well as his own. The grog and the pipe 
went merrily round ; and after a dance hand in 
hand about the fire, in which Ned heartily join- 
ed, they all lay down to ſleep, with their feel 
towards it, according to the Indian faſhion, and 
ſome horſes that they had with them tied to the 
trees without them. In the morning they gave 
Edward another repaſt, and preſented him with 
ſome neceſſaries, particularly a powder-horn 
fully repleniſhed, and ſome rice biſcuits that they 
had brought with them; and then took leave, 
according to cuſtom, with ſhaking of hands 
and another ſong. - _ 8 5 
Tour days more he travelled alone before he 
arrived at the back ſettlements, which at laſt he 
reached on the twenty-ninth day from his quit- 
ting the cavern; and had the comfort te fleep 
that night in a chriſtian habitation. The good 
man of the houſe was an Iriſhman, and with his 
_ \ three ſons had ſerved by turns in the American 
army; for his countrymen had adhered to the 
American cauſe, almoſt as univerfally as the 
Scotch did to the Britiſh. When Paddy fir 
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ſaw Ned, he took him for an Indian, and even. 
in that character was willing enough to ſhew 
him hoſpitality; but when he diſcovered him to 
be a Britiſh officer, and that he had been in his 
own dear country, . there were no bounds to his 
kindneſs; and all that he had, and every thing 
in and out of his houſe was at his ſervice. 
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- "2 impatience of Edward to hear fome- ag 
thing of his friends, to join his regiment, and oh 
to regain the comforts of civilized hfe, did not 4 
permit him to accept of the honeſt Iriſhman's * 
hoſpitable invitation, to repoſe himſelf for a H 
few days with him; but as he had ſtill nothing 5 
on him but his wampum belt, and panther”: ftr 
Kin, he was obliged to one of the young men FR 
for ſomething of a more decent dreſs, and got "i 
from him a ſhirt, a ſhort jacket, and a pair of i 
trowſers; he likewiſe furniſhed him with a 2 
horſe, and undertook to conduct him to Doctor fi 
-Denton's, about thirty miles from where they _ 
were, .but which was the neareſt ſettlement be- 8 
longing to any gentleman of fortune in that pait WF w. 
of the country. This was highly acceptable to 5 
Edward, for he had ſome little knowledge of th 
the doctor, having ſeen him once or twice at os 
| Mrs. Middleham's, to the ſiſter of whoſe hul- FO 
band he was married; and he knew him to be 2 os 
gentleman of ſuch liberal manners, and un- 6 
bounded benignity of heart, that his having the 
deen compelled in the line of his duty to appear of 
once as his enemy would haye no weight 1n dt- 5 
miniſhing, whatever it might have in adding int 
to, the number and the delicacy of thofe atten- er 


tions which be never failed to pay to every per- * 
ton who. required them from him. The qoctor, ter 
indeed, was of à Character ſomewhat fingular, rel 
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but then it was an amiable and a virtuous ſingu- 


larity. He was a younger fon of one of the 
wealthieſt planters in the province, who 'at the 
ſame time had the character of being one of the 
moſt rigid and ſevere. Fhe cruelties which he 
exerciſed over his negroes had drawn on bin 
the animadverſions even of thoſe who ſeldom 
pitied them; but had almoſt broke his ſon's heart, 
which being filled with the ſweeteſt milk of 
human kindneſs, could not endure to witneſs 
thoſe barbarities which no interceſſion of his 
could ſoften, and which at laſt obliged him to 
eſtrange himſelf wholly from his father's houſe. 
He fought therefore and obtained his leave to go 


over to Europe, where he applied himſelf to the 


ſtudy of phyſic, as well as to ſeveral other 
branches of polite literature, in all of which he 


_ attained to a conſiderable degree of eminence. 


On his return to his native country; he- com- 
menced practitioner of phyſic, and ſuch was his 
ſkill and ſucceſs that he muſt ſoon have made a 


conſiderable fortune: but here the extreme deli- 


cacy of his feelings again interpoſed, and he 
was perhaps, the only profeſſional man in any 
country Who felt wounded by the number and 


the greatneſs of his feęs: but fo it was; he 


could not bear to receive money for his aſſiſ- 
tance ; and as few were either entitled or would 


chooſe to aſk it for nothing, his practice became 


confined either to his immediate relatives, or to 


thofe on whom he beſtowed it as a charity; and 


of theſe, indeed; the nnmber was far from in- 
conſiderable. On his father's death, he became 


intitled to a conſiderable fortune, which was in 


creaſed by his happy union with the amiable 


daughter of the elder Mr. Middlchaid, and-fii- 
ter to the huſband of the Jady whom Edward 
reſcued from the impertiggnce of 2 ſentinel. 


Having 
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Having now an income fully equal to the mode- 


rateneſs of his deſires, the doctor retired to the 
back country, where he had a very extenſive 


plantation, and where his firſt care was to com- 


paile a ſhort and plain code of laws, formed on 


the moſt manifeſt utility, for the government of 
his negroes, who amounted to about four hun- 
dred. Impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of religion 


himſelf, which was alſo a ſtriking feature in 


Mrs. Denton's character, he endeavoured to 
communicate this enlivening principle to all over 


whom he had any influence, and therefore made 


it his conſtant practice, as there was no clergy- 
man within two hundred miles of him, to per- 
form divine ſervice himſelf every Sunday in one 
of his outhouſes fitted up for the purpoſe, to 
Which all were welcome to come that were in 
the neighbourhood, and where he required the 
-preſence of all his negroes who were of an age 
to underſtand the buſineſs they were about. 
In this affecting duty the doctor was engaged 
when Edward arrived at his houſe. He had 
been ſo long among the heathens, that he really 
had forgot the days of the week, and did not 
know that this was Sunday till he heard how the 
doctor was employed. He inſtantly haſtened to 


the houſe of prayer, and rejoiced in the oppor- 


tunity of pouring out the effuſions of his grate- 
ful heart to the mereiful Being who had con- 
ducted him through ſo many perils, and brought 
him at laſt into a chriſtian land. When the ſer- 


vice was ended, he advanced to the doctor and 


Mrs. Denton, who did not at firſt recollect him, 
but, upon his explaining to them his ſituation, 


received him with the moſt cordial hoſpitality, 


and with the offer of every accommodation they 


. had to beſtow. Among the reſt, the doctor in- 


_ -  bfted upon Ned's receiving a ſupply of 1 


2 
* 
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which indeed was now become neceſſary to him, 
and which he did not refuſe taking, as he knew 
a very conſiderable ſum was now. due to him 
from the agent of the regiment. | 
In a remote ſituation like the doCtor's, every 
gentleman is under the neceſſity of having large 
jupphes of all the uſual accommodations of lite, 
and all the ordinary trades moſt in uſe were car- 
ried on by ſome or other of his negroes: from 
theſe magazines, therefore, Edward got a tem- i 
porary ſupply of all the articles of which he | 
ſtood molt in need, and was in a few days tho- 
roughly equipped: to proceed on his journey to 
Charleſtown, from whence he hoped to find an 
ealy paſſage to Europe. But he had- ſo ingratiated 
himſelf with. the doctor and his amiable wife, 
that they could not bring themſelves to part witn 
him; and at laſt when they found him bent up- 


the on going, they determined to- accompany him 
age as far as Mr. Middleham's plantation, which in- 

. deed might be ſaid to be the whole way, as it 
ged lay within ſixteen miles of the city. 
lad Ned diſmiſſed his back-woods-man with a 
ly handſome preſent for his trouble in attending 
not him to the doctor's, and with much ſatisfaction 
he accepted of a ſeat in their chaiſe, acompanied 
to both by the doctor and his lady. The 718 
r- WH was ſtill a length of ſome hundred miles, which 
te- ſhewed the extreme kindneſs of his new. friends 
n- in undertaking it, purely to accommodate him; 
ht for it was but a few. weeks ſince they had been 
r. at Mr, Middleham's in their way down to their 
nd own houſe. Every night they were entertained 
m, by private families, there being no public-houſes 
n, at ſo remote a diſtance ; but their fare was ex- 
y- cellent, and as freely given as it was thank- - 
ey fully received. The contraſt between this part 
n- of his journey and that which he had fo lately 
* paſſed, gave Ned an unufual flow of ſpirits, and 


made 
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made him wonder at the ſtrange paradox which 
ſome modern philoſophers have advanced, That 
the ſavage life was upon the whole more deſira- 
ble, and more productive of real happigeſs, 
than the civilized.” Edward had tried both; 


and though he acknowledged a contented mind 


could make to itſelf happineſs in the ſavage ſtate, 
yet there was no compariſon in the degree to 
which the ſame mind could attain in civilized 
ſociety. | 1 


At laſt they approached the domains of Mr. 


Middleham. The quantity 'of cleared ground 
with cattle of all kinds grazing, interſperſed . 


with trees that ſeemed coevaPwith the creation, 
and between which might be difcovered the 


windings of Aſhley river, on the banks of 
which, on a high terrace, ſtood the noble man- 


ion belonging to this accompliſhed and virtuous 
patriot, recalled to Edward's mind the groves of 
Ravenſdale, or at leaſt ſome European ſeat the 
habitation: of taſte ; and 'opulence. If the ap- 


proach. to this charming reſidence filled Ed- 


ward's mind with a tranquil pleaſure, how 
much was it increaſed, and how joyful was his 


ſurpriſe, when, upon entering the gate that led 1 
up to it, he ſaw David Morgan in the avenue! 


His aſtoniſhment woutd hardly let him truſt his 
own eyes; but making an apology to the doctor 
and Mrs. Denton, and telling them the occaſion, 
he jumped out of the chaife, and filled Morgan 
wich ſtill greater amaze and ſtill greater raptures 


than he had himſelf” experienced. The time 
would not allow diem to enter into minute de- 
tails of their mutual adventures; only Morgan 


informed Ned, that after the ceſfation of arms 
he had attached himſelf to Captain Fanfhaw, 


and had returned with him from the northward 
to Charleſtown, to ſee Mrs. Fanſhaw, who be- 
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ing very near her time could not travel when 
the Britiſh evacuated that place, but remained 
in her own. lodgings, and received many civili- 
ties from ſeveral American ladies, and particu- 
larly from Mrs. Middleham, who had the kind- 
neſs to aſk. her out with her to this ſeat; that 
both ſhe and the captain were there, and that he 
had come with them. But, my dear matter,” 


added David, I hope nothing will ever ſepa- 


rate us again. I am yours to the end of my days. 
and to the fartheſt corner of the world.?“ Ned 
ſhook him by the hand in confirmation of the 


bargain; and now Captain Fanſhaw's two little 


boys advanced jumping and over-joyed to ſee 


Edward again, who, as he came near the houſe, 


met Mr. and Mrs. Middleham, with all the reſt 


of their company, coming out to welcome him 
to their houſe. Ned had never ſeen Mr. Mid- 
dleham before; but the good report of Mrs. 
Middleham had ſecured him a moſt cordial re- 
ception, not diminiſhed by the details of thoſe 
noble parts of his character; with which Mr. and 
Mrs. Fanſhaw were well acquainted, and which . 
they had related to Mr. and Mrs. Middleham 


even when they almoſt deſpaired of ever ſeeing. 
him again. Upon the. whole, it was hard to 


meet with any grqup. more worthy in themſelves, 
or more entirely Agreeable to each other. It. 
there was any, thing, to damp the ſatis faction 
which Captain Fanſhaw and Edward felt in their 
ſituation, it was to behold the marks of that 


brutal and ungenerous miſchief which the Brit- 


11h ſoldiers had committed in every part of the 
houſe, and through all the ornamented grounds, 

while they held it in poſſeſſion. This they felt 
as an everlaſting. reproach to them whenever 


they opened their eyes, or to whatfoeyer object 


1 2 they 
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[ws attic them: but a ſyllable on the ſubject 
never eſcaped from the generous proprietors, nor 
vet an expreſſion of exultation on account of 


fo long engaged; a delicacy inſeparable from 
elevated minds prevented them from touching 
upon ſubjects that could have the remoteſt ten- 
dency to wound the feelings of any. individual 
under the protection of their roof; but they 
took the noble revenge of ſubduing the hearts as 


well as the arms of their enemies, and of obli- 


terating the remembrance of injuries by the 
more pleaſing recollection of kindneſſes. 

In the mutval intercourſe of friendſhip, and 
in a round of amuſements equally elegant and 
various, in which both the Middlehams and the 
Dentons were well able to excel, did Ned ſpend 
three weeks of the happieſt hours he had expe- 
rienced ſince he left Ravenſdale. And now 


Captain Fanſhaw having received advice from 


Charleſtown, that a fleet was ſhortly to fail for 
Europe, the firſt that were going to Englith 
ports fince the peace, he and Edward determined 
to'take their paſſage together, and once more to 
crols the Atlantic, perhaps for the laſt time; be- 
ing both 'of them thoroughly awakened from 
their-dream- of glory, and deeming the plough- 
thare-ard the pruning-hook far more pleaſing, 
as well as more uſeful inſtruments, than the 
iword and the bayonet. 

Their good friends, Mr. and Mrs: Middle- 
ham, with: Doctor and Mrs. Denton, felt fin- 
cere regret in parting with them; they accom- 


modated them wich their own coach and a poſt- 


chaiſe, With a horſe for David Morgan; and 


after a thoufand vows of unalterable gratitude 
and regard * Bey. tet off 7 for- Charlel- 5 


town. 
. en AP. 


the 
| glorious iſſue of the conteſt in which they were 
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2 As they approached: the peninſula, on 
i which Charleſtown is {eated, every: object be- 
* came intereſting. Ned could not help obſerv- 
ing how the benign influence of peace was al- 

15 ready become viſible. The Quarter-houſe, 
1 which is ſituated near the neck which connects 
wg this peninſula with the interior cory and 
5 which during the war had been converte into a 
; fortified itation, now returned to its original deſ- 

8 tination, and was again a houſe of public en- 


tertainment and. rural reſort. The charming 
villas which had been profuſely ſcattered 
through the ſurrounding natural garden, which 
had been either conſumed by fire, or ſuffered to 
moulder in negtect, were now everywhere re- 
erecting their ornamented fronts, while the re- 
doubts and the paliſadoes were in their turn con- 
demned to the conſuming element. The cheer- 
fal ſongs of new-born liberty ſucceeded to the 
thrill ſcreaming of the fife or the deep thunder 
of the hollow drum. The pale phantoms of 
hatred and terror were removed from every 
brow, and in their place ſat confidence and con- 
tentment. Even the birds, which the-perperr” 
roar of muſketry and cannon; had banifhe” -al 
the groves, were now reſuming ** irom - 
5 : ther unn 
feats, and pouring forth their E quid Ja 40 
tening nature. A ſympathgtic cherrfulnefs man 
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1 
upon our travellers, who, as they felt the com- 


forts of their ſituation, and reflected by whole 
civility and kindneſs they enjoyed it, were 


tempted to rejoice in the miſcarriage of their 
expedition, which ſecured to their amiable 


friends the enjoyment of thoſe unalienable rights 
which a brave man would rather periſh than 
ſurrender. At length they arrived ſafe in 
town, and were ſet down at thoſe lodgings 
which Mrs. Fanſhaw had occupied ever — 


her firſt arrival. The good landlady, who was 


an American, but who lived unmoleſted while 
the Britiſh were in poſſeſſion, was rejoiced to 


ſee Ned return, whom the had long ſuppoſed to 


have been killed, and often lamented as an ami- 
able youth whom it gras a pity Fate had not 
ſpared to his friends; and ſhe manifeſted her joy 
in a manner that entitled her to Ned's gratitude 
and beſt opinion. But the richeſt cordial ſhe 
. could have brought, ſhe now preſented, which 
Was a packet from the eommander in chief, con- 
taining ſeveral letters from Europe, among 
which were two for Edward, ſent at a venture 
by the two perſons deareſt to him on earth, 
Lady Cecilia and his father. - © | 
On opening this packet, Captain Fanſhaw 


perceived it was written by the general's aide- 


4u-camp, to the following purport : 


e New- Vork, Avguft i7, 1783. 
. r, V 


= 8 1 am ordered by the commander in chief 


„ pou, that in conſequence of prelimi- 
to inform. 2 4 P 


wary. articles 
Ggned at Paris, 
home, and 
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for a general peace having been 
. che Britiſh forces are ordered 
that your regiment is already em- 
e e barked. 


. rant ti Pons £ fo. pw yu 
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batked. His excellency defires me to forward 
to you the encloſed letters, which have lately 
been fent, from Europe under cover to him ; 
particularly requeſting to know rf there is any 
account of Mr. Evans, who we underſtand was 
ſurpriſed when wounded by a marauding party 
of Indians, and taken priſoner. We deeply la- 
ment the fate of this young and gallant officer, 
but are ſtill not without hopes of his being yet 
living, and ſhall rejoice to find thoſe hopes veri- 
fred. I remain, with refpe&, Sir, 


- 


ol | . Vour obedient ſervant, 
pr HA. PHILMORE.” 


When Ned received his letters, the conteſt be- 
tween love and duty did not let him for ſome 
time determine which to open firſt. He went 
into a room by himſelf, and firſt broke the ſeal 


of that from Wales :—but before he read two 


lines he opened that from- Lady Cecilia; and 
when he ſaw her ſignature, he preſſed it to his 
lips, whilſt the palpitation of his heart ſet his 
whole frame trembling, and hardly permitted 
him to breathe. At length he recovered calin- 
neſs to read the following words: 2 | 


% Rayenſdale, April 15, 1783. | 


66 MY EVER DEAR FRIEND! 
»With what pleaſure ſhould I fit down to 
execute my father's orders in writing to you 
this letter, if I could. be certain it would ever. 
reach you, or, alas! if I could even be aſſured 
chat you were yet living to receive it; but when 
1 reflect on the murderous hands into which 

7 ; you 


* 
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you are fallen, my heart dies within me, and | 


my frighted imagination preſents you in a fatua- 
tion too horrible to relate. Ever ſince we have 
heard of your unhappy captivity, I have not 


ceaſed te weary Heaven with prayers to ſhut the 


hon's mouths, and deliver you from the fangs 
of thoſe ferocious tigers. I truſt they will be 


heard; and in the hope of that event, and of 


the poſſibility that this may find you, I unite 
with my dear father in expreſſing our cordial 
thanks to you for your kind attention to my ever 
lamented brother, who, we know, breathed out 
his gallant ſoul in your arms. Oh, Edward 
what a loſs was there My father, with all his 
reſignation, feels it through every fibre of his 
heart, and contemplates in tears for hours to- 
gether his picture which hangs in the library. 
Nor is this the only lofs which JI fear he will 
have to mourn: my poor brother Rivers is now 
at the Hot- Wells of Briſtol, in a very declining 
ſtate, worn out in the very prime of his life, 
by that laborious purſuit of pleaſure which 
ſeems to be the madneſs of the age. The 
weight of theſe misfortunes hangs heavy om my 


father, and will, 1 fear, bring down his grey 


hairs with forrow eto the grave. He has loſt all 


his ſpirits; ſees no company but Doctor Burton, 
whoſe ſoothing manners and truly apoſtolic piety | 


are well ſuited to the preſent melancholy turn of 

his thoughts. Oh, Edward! were you here, 
you might ſee the inefficacy of worldly pomp to 
beſtow happineſs. But I know you have not 
this leſſon to learn your good father's humble 


roof ſhewed me the manſions in which true 
happineſs loves to dwell, and which L often con- 
template with the moſt grateful recollection. 1 


Had a letter from the dear good. man lately, | and 
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have the pleafuze to tell you, both he and your 
mother are well. Captain Nettlefield, who 
ſince the peace has lately come home, called 
here the other day. My poor brother George 
let us know enough of his affair with you to 
make me hate him, as far as I can hate any 
thing—he did not riſe in my favour by his viſit. 


- He talked fo long of your imprudence in ſuffer- 


ing yourſelf to be ſurpriſed—the impoſſibility 
of your eſcaping, if you ſhould be alive—and - 
the far greater probability of your being ſcalped 
and roaſted to death, that | verily believed the 
wretch wiſhed it might be ſo: it threw my fa- 
ther into violent agitation, and I begged of him 
not to dwell on a ſubje&t which nobody that 
knew you could hear without the deepeſt afflio- 
tion, and which my father's ſpirits could not 
it that time bear. He bowed ſubmiſſion ; but a 
ſelf-complacent ſmile fufficiently ſhewed how 
lad he was to have that theme to torment me 
with. Now I talk of torments, 1 have happily 
got rid of one, which is my odious Lord Squan- 
derfield: he has actually married Harriet Bur- 


ton, much againſt her father's inchuation ; but 


her mother countenanced'it, and ſhe was inde-., 


| pendent. She expects to come back here ſoon, 
lady lieutenant, and his lordthip is actually talk- _ 


ed of for the office; but if he ſhould be ap- 
pointed, L ſhall have a ſtrange opinion of our 


rulers. I, for my part, would not truſt him 
witch the government of my lap-dog.; and ſurely. 


I thall think the nation funk indeed that is but 
under his ſubjection. b 


Adieu, my dear Edward | May God grant 8 
vou a fate deliverance from the hands of your, 


enemies, and reſtore you tothe prayers of the 
Mmoſt faithful and affectionate of your friends, 


CECILIA RIVERS?” 
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HBleéſſed name!“ cried Edward, as ke kiſſed 
the ſignature: lie there next my heart till 1 
fee- what my dear father ſays.“ With, which 
words he hurried the letter into his boſom, and 
- then read that from- W ales : 


MY DEAR EDWARD ! 


Alt is not eaſy for me to expreſs with what 
emotions of heart I fit down to write to you at 
rhis time, not knowing whether you are any 


longer to be numbered among the living. Hop- 


ing the beſt, yet tortured with the apprehenſion 
that thoſe fell tigers in human ſhape, to whom 


the inſcrutable decrees of Providence have de- 


livered you, may have long ere this imbrued 


their murderous hands in your heart's blood. Vet 


if the unceafing prayers of a heart humbly de- 


voted to the will of its Creator; if the torrents 


of tears ſhed by your poor mother in the agonies. 
of her ſoul, can avail any thing at the throne of 
mercy, you may yet be ſafe, and we again be 
bleffed with folding you to our hearts. The 


5 very idea cheers my ſoul, and ere feems. 
!' Many 


to-whiſper to me, Be of good comfort 
indeed are the comforts which the good provi- 


dence of God has indulged to me in every ſtage 


of my being; among which none of . the leaſt is 
that 0 

and excellent Lady Cecilia Rivers condeſcends to 
honour us. Oh my Edward! it is to you (un- 


der heaven) that I am indebted for this bleſſing, 


and that our declining years are placed by the 
generous Lord Ravenidale beyond the. prefſure 
or apprehenſions of diſtreſs. His bounty is ſe- 


cured to us for life, and as regularly paid . 


8 


** Ti-gwis, April 12, 1783. a 


ſintereſted friendſhip with which the noble 


5 mn } 
day comes round on which it is due. What 
pity is it that his noble lineage is in danger og, 
being extinct in the male line! We know in 
whote arms the gallant Captain breathed his 
laſt; and it is with extreme grief we hear his 
Lordſhip's eldeſt, and now only fon, Lord Ri- 


vers, is too likely ſoon to follow, being at this 


time in the laſt ſtage of a rapid and deep decline. 
Amidſt this gloomy intelligence it will be fome 


comfort to inform you (if, alas! you can yer be 


informed of any thing) that your mother and I 
continue to enjoy the bleſſing of uninterrupted 
health, and that we have no wiſh unaccom- 
pliſhed but to ſee you, and know that you are 


happy. 


« Were I ſure that this letter would ever 
reach you, I might perhaps extend it, and tell 


18 ſome anecdotes that would amuſe you; but 
muſt keep them till I have the great felicity 


to ſee you, if indeed ſo happy an hour is ſtill 


reſerved for me upon earth. I muſt not, how- 


- ever, omit acquainting you that Miſs Watkin 


is married to Mr, Colebrook of Aſhfield, and 
that ſhe is likely ſoon to be a mother. Another 
female you were intereſted in is the mother of 
a very thriving boy, who fhall not want the 


protection of him who remains 5 


Jour ever affectionate father and friend, 
VAN R VANS.“ 
Ou. David Morgan's friends are well. It 
was from his letter we were firſt acquainted with 
your-diſaſter, which he very feelingly lamented ; _ 
and we are all well pleaſed with his attachment _ 


Pa. 


| It was ſome time before Ned could calm the 
tranſports which theſe letters conveyed to his 


„ fouls * 
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ſoul. Happineſs flowed in upon him with ſo 
Full a tide, that he was in danger of forgetting it 
ould ever ebb again, if the recollection that 
there were ſtill ave thouſand miles of ocean to 
be paſſed before he could behold the dear objects 
of his affection had not occurred-to his mind, 


and a little damped that ardour with which he 


_ fancied himſelf juſt going to throw himſelf into 
their arms. - A ſerene Joy, however, glowed 


in his heart, and diffuſed itfelf over his. counte- ' 


nance; which was inſtantly taken notice of by 
the Captain and Mrs. Fanihaw, as foon he re- 
turned to them. They too had received pleaſ- 
ing intelligence from their friends in Ireland, 
particularly from the good alderman in Cork, 
Who was highly delighted with the termination 
of the war, however lucrative it had been to 
him; but lamented the change in his daughter 
Lucy's diſpoſition, who ſeemed. to have loſt all 

the uſual gaiety and cheerfulneſs of her temper, 
and to give herſelf wholly to thought and re- 
tirement. They were no ſtrangers to the cauſe 
of this change, which never was reflected on by 
one of them without the tendereſt emotions : but 
this day was not a time to. indulge in melancho- 

© ly; the recollection of which they baniſhed. by 
- introducing hope, and. eagerly looking forward 


to the hour (not far diſtant, as they imagined). 


when the green hills of Ireland, or the white 
cliffs of Albion, ſhould delight their eyes, r1- 


Aung out of the deep, and inviting them to the 


enjoyment of love, liberty, and peace.—'To the 
ſpeedy arrival of this happy hour; the Cap- 
tain and Edward poured a libation of excellent 


Madeira; and Ned having recovered all thoſe. 
things he left in his old lodgings, particularly 


the picture of Lady Cecilia, given him by poor 


— 


- — 
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Captain Rivers, he returned in the evening to 
Captain Fanſhaw's, and lodged in the ſame 
houſe with him until the fleet of merchantmen 
which were bound for Europe, and ready to fail 


with the firſt fair wind, ſhould put to ſea. 


CHAP. 


I. was not many days before this wiſhed-for 
breeze ſprung up; and on Wedneiday the third 


of September, about eleven in the forenoon, 
they embarked on board the good ſhip Colum- 
bus, Captain William Hatter, bound for Lon- 
don: but the harbour of Cork being nothing 

gut of the way, the captain, who was alſo part 
ner of the veſſel, promiſed to touch there, 


it land them at the Cove. The veſie! 


was laden chiefly with rice and indigo; and 
about three o'clock the pilot left them, having 
ſeen them ſafe over the bar. The day was fine, 
and the wind fair; and they continued upon deck 
| £2%ing at the receding land, till the ſpire of St. 
Michael's, the laſt object viſible, ſunk in the 
Waves. As the evening advanced they retired 


to the cabin, where Captain Hatter had tea and 


coffee ready for them ; and his ſon, who was 


his mate, and had a good voice, ſung ſeveral 


ſea ſongs; and the evening paſſed agreeably, till, 
the motion of the thip increaſing, they perceiv- 
ed they had reached the gulph fiream, when 

Mrs. Pattie and the children retired to their 


births; but the gentlemen, not being affected 


with any ſickneſs, ate a good ſupper, and joined 


with the captain and his fon in drinking a bowl 


| e to a nappy {fight of the Cove, and the 
Further ſucceſs of the voyage! Before morning 
they were clear of the gulph, and, with a ir 
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at the helm; our paſſengers all cloſed in 
births, where ſleep was the leaſt. of ther 
thoughts, and where poor Mrs. Fanſhaw and 
ner infants lay terrified almoſt to death, Her 


E 


wind and ſmooth ſea, proceeded as proſperouſly 

as hearts could with. Every day at noon, when 

their obſervation was made, they traced their 
courſe upon the map, and faw with pleaſure. 
every hour bringing them nearer to the obje& 
of their hopes. Oh! happy ignorance ! which 
hides with an impenetrable veil the events of 
tuturity, and ſuffers not the hour of diſtreſs to 
afflict us before our time They had now been 
twenty-ſeven days at ſea, during which time 
they had for the moſt part favourable winds, 
which allowed them continually to ſtand their 
courfe: ſo that, according to their reckoning, 
they had run down above 40 degrees of longi- 
tude, and were rejoicing in the comfortable 
proſpe&t of ſeeing their friends in about two 


weeks more. But on the evening of the laſt 


day of September the wind ſhifted to the ſouth- 
ealt, and the ſun ſet in ſuch a dark and troubled 
bank as intimated an approaching ſtorm. The 
vigtlance of the captain and the crew was not 
wanting to prepare for it: the top-gallant maſts 
were taken down; the top-maſts lowered ; the 
fails reefed, and every thing put in the beſt trim 
poſſible. Mean time it grew profoundly dark 


the wind whiſtled through the ſhrouds—and the 
rumbling of the diſtant thunder, every peal 


growing louder and louder, announced the ar- 
rival of the tempeſt. The ſea now rolled like 
mountains, the ſummits. of which, brightened 
by the vivid flaſhes of the lightning, ſhone lu- 
minous on the black horizon, and threatened to 


overwhelm the ſtruggling veſſel in the profound 
abyſs beneath them. The captain himielt was 


* 
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- 


he affection- 


I 


affectionate huſband was tenderly leaning over 
her, and endeavouring to allay her terrors, 
when, about midnight, a tremendous craſh, ac- 

companied with a dreadful peal of thunder, was 
heard upon deck. The dreadful cry of All 
hands aloft !?? intermixed with the prayer of 
„Lord, ſave us, or we periſh !”” chilled even 
the ſtouteſt hearts, and bade them prepare for 


death. Ned inſtantly went upon deck, bat pre- 


vailed on Captain Fanſhaw to ſtay below with 
his family, nothing that they could do being of 
any uſe even to their perſonal ſafety. When 
he had got upon deck, he ſaw the 7 Rs im- 
minent indeed. The main-maſt had been ſhi- 
vered with lightning, and two of the ſailors 
ſtruck dead. he poor captain was ſtill at the 


helm endeavouring to keep the veſſel's head to 


the waves, whilſt his ſon and the ſurviving crew 
were cutting away the remains of the maſt an] 
clearing them from the ſhrouds. The poor fel- 
lows who were ſtruck were ſtowed away by 
_ themſelves; and their meſſmates almoſt envied 
them that they had been ſo ſpeedily relieved 
from all their terrors. Towards morning the 
gale abated ; but the ſea continuing to run moun- 
tains high, the ſhip laboured dreadfully, and 
made ſo much water that they feared the light- 


ning had done her ſome material damage. Ihe 


crew was now reduced to ſix mariners, with 
the captain and his fon; three male paſſengers, 
Captain Fanſhaw, Edward, and David Morgan; 


Mrs. Fanſhaw and her maid, with three chil- 


dren: in all ſixteen fouls, eleven of whom only 
could be of any uſe. The weather continued 


rough and ſqually ; and the leak, notwithſtand- 


ing that all hands relieved each other conſtantly 
at the pumps, conſiderably increaſed vpon them. 
Five days did they ſtruggle with theſe difaftrous 
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go down with her. | 
make him change his reſolution, but in vain; 
and when he found him immovably determined, 
he pioully and affectionately reſolved to ſhare 
his fate, let it be what it would, and never to 
abandon his dear parent in the hour of diftreſs. 
All the ſeamen, however, determined for the 
8 5 | boat; 


cCircumſtances, when finding that notwithſtand- 
ing all their labour there were now e ſeven feet 


water in the hold, they gave it over, and a me- 
lancholy council was called to ſee what they 


ſhould do. They computed that they were 
ſomewhat above 500 miles from Cape Clear in 
Ireland, and above 400 from the Azores. There. 


were two long boats in the veſſel, one conſider- 
ably larger than the other, but either of them 


capable to carry all that remained of the com- 


pany ;—but then the hazard of being expoſed in 


the Atlantic ocean at a ſtormy time of the year, 


in an open boat, ſcarcely gave them a chance 
for life; whilſt, on the other hand, the ſhip 
ſeemed to afford them ſtill leſs, for ſhe was fill- 
ing faſt with water, and could not, in their 


opinion float for four-and-twenty hours longer. 


Their only chance in her was fome veſſel heav- 


ing in ſight that might diſcover their diſtreſs, 
and take them on board. As long as this faint 


hope held out any poſſible proſpect, they deter- 


mined to wait upon the deck, which alone was 


now habitable, for the water was two feet deep 
in the cabin; but a thick fog coming on in the 


afternoon, this laſt hope was taken, away, and 


nothing remained but tp truft themſelves to the 
boat. 
years; and almoſt all that he had in the world 


being embarked on board this veſſel, he deter- 
mined never to quit her while ſhe- remained 


above water, and at laſt, if no relief came, to 
His ſon did ail he, could to 


Poor Captain Hatter: was advanced in 
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boat; and the largeſt of them was accordingly 
launched into the water. The good captain gave 

them free liberty to take whatever ſtores they 
could find either in the cabin or from the cargo. 
The latter was almoſt wholly overwhelmed with 


water; but from the cabin they got ſome biſcuit 


and rice, as alſo a caſe of ſpirits and ſome wine. 
Ned carried with him his muſket and Indian 
belt, with powder and ammunition: a hogſhead: 
of freſh water was allo put on board, and a 
.compaſs. The evening was dark and gloomy, 
and night coming on apace. It was the fifth 
of October, between four and five in the after- 
noon, when they departed from the ſhip. Poor 
Captain Hatter and his ſon ſtood on the quarter- 
deck, and, with a magnanimity truly heroic, 
gave them three parting cheers. They were 
anſwered from the boat with that heartfelt affec- 


tion which the melancholy preſage they ſhould 


never meet again in this world would naturally 
inſpire. As long as light permitted them to fee, 
their eyes were mutually turned towards each 
other; but the increaſing thickneſs of the fog, 
added to the coming on of night, ſoon cloſed 
this ſad interview, and - ſeparated them for ever. 
The night, though gloomy, was not boiſterous, 
and the wind was fair; yet the conſciouſneſs of 
their forlorn condition, and utter inability to 
weather any future gale, forbade them to build 
any ftrong n on this favourable circumſtance. 
Poor Mrs. Fanſhaw, - unuſed to difficulties of 
any kind, and with an infant at her breaſt, was 
an object of the moſt affecting confideration- 
Every attention that was poſſible to be paid to 
her, ſhe received, not only from her huſband 

and from Edward, but alfo 9 whole crew. 


Her terror, however, was extreme, and the frſt | 
conſequence of it was her milk going Thr | 
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but with it all her ſtrength and reſolution. The 


a i 
The little innocent, who had as yet known no 


other food, and who in this ſituation could get 


no ſubſtitute; fell a ſacrifice to this loſs, and ex- 
pired in its mother's arms on the ſecond evening 
of their melancholy. voyage. „ 

Though few women poſſeſſed greater ſtrength 
of mind than Mrs. Fanſhaw, nor any perhaps 


more perfect reſignation of ſpirit, yet ſhe could 


hardly be F to believe that her dear infant 
was really dead, and would not part with it till 
its countenance became ſhocking even to herſelf 
to look on. She at laſt committed it to the deep, 
had been now four days and nights in the mid 
of the ocean, in an open boat, and the weather 
being tolerably favourable, they had not felt any 
extraordinary inconvenience: but now it turned 
ſqually again, with heavy ſhowers of rain, which 
er them all to the Kin. Poor Mrs. Fan- 
ſhaw's conſtitution could not ftand out againſt 
all theſe accumulated hardſhips ; all that her huſ- 
band and Edward could do was not able to ſooth 
her, nor even induce her to take the: Tefreſh- 
ment of a little biſcuit ſoaked in Wine. Her 
thoughts ran entirely on her little daughter 
whom ſhe had loſt, and ſhe followed her to Pa- 
radiſe on the third evening atx 
It is not poſſible to expreſß che agony of grief 
with which poor Captain Fanſhaw beheld the 
body of this juſtly beloved woman launched-into 
the abyſs, whither he himſelf would certainly 
have followed, if Edward had not forcibly held 
him down, and preſented. to his arms his two 


yet ſurviving children. Indeed it Was to Ed- 5 


ward only theſe poor boys clung now for pro- 


tection. The youngeſt remembered how he had 
N before ſaved his life, and always ſince looked up 


to him as a benefactor. But now their unhap- 
„„ "0 "xg OE. 
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Py father was ſo overpowered. with his aMic- 
tion, that his reaſon ſeemed. affected, and, ex- 
cept when he lay in a ſtate of: ſtupid inſenſibili- 
ty, he kept continually calling for his wife. At 
laſt he grew outrageous, and it was with infinite 
difficulty he was ſecured ſo: as that he ſhould not 
throw himſelf overboard. 3 
Hitherto the wind had been pretty favoura- 
ble; and as they had now run before it for ele- 
ven days, the boatfwain, Wwho was conſidered as, 
commander, cheered them with the hope of 
ſoon ſeeing: land. In fact, the next morning 
they fancied they deſoried it, and began to give 
a looſe to hope; but thick rain and heavy ſqualls 
from the pan , 5 on about ' noon, 
theſe hopes were again daſhed, and the greateſt 
_ apprebenſions conceived that they ſhould not be 
able to live through the night. The evening, 
indeed, ſet in with all the horrors of: tempeſto- 
cus darkneſs, in which their only care was to 
- preſerve, if poſſible, the boat from being filled. 
Poor Captain Fanſhaw lay bound in her bottom, 
there being no ſafety for him in any other ſtate; 
and his two poor boys clung round Edward's 
knees, in an agony of terror and affection. nat 
to be deſcribed. In this perilous ſituation they 
ran before the wind for ſome. hours, in the midſt 
of a darkneſs which would not permit them to 
behold any thing. At laſt one of the men for- 
ward cried out, Land [land preſently the thun- 
dering of the breakers appalled every heart 
To tack was impoſſible—to go forward almoſt 
certain death — A huge billow at this inſtant 
lifted the boat as it were to the ſkies, and, thun- 
dering: down, ſplit it to pieces on a rock, ſweep- 
ing with itreſiſtible force every thing befobe it. 
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Scip -preſervation is certainly the firſt prin- 
ciple - implanted in every thing that has life. 
Under the influence of this principle Ned ſup-. 
ported himſelf amid the waves as ſoon as he 
emerged from that which had overwhelmed him. 
A ſecond ſoon came thundering on in like man- 
ner as the former towards the ſhore :—as it re- 
ceded back, he felt, his feet touch the ground, 
and at the ſame time caught a firm grip of ſea- 
weed which grew upon a rock; to this he 
clung, - and eſtabliſhed himſelf upon it before 
the next wave broke over him, which receding 
in its turn gave him time to breathe. For two 
hours he clung faſt to this rock, whilſt every 
wave overwhelmed him with a deluge of ſpray, 
but left him time to get breath in the intervals. 
of its approach. At laſt, as the tide ebbed out, 
he became in ſome meafure relieved from this 
nundation. Though fill wet with the ſpray, - 
the body of the wave did not reach him, and he. 
maintained his poſition on the rock without be- 
ing in danger of being - waſhed off from it. 
The morning at length dawned, and diſcovered ” 


to him an iron coaſt of lofty precipices, round 


Whoſe: baſes the Atlantic thundered for ever, 
though in vain.. His ſtation was on a rock de- 
tached from the cliff by an interval of about 
thirty feet, and which had probably at ſome re- 
mote period tumbled ans top: at high wa- 
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ter it was covered with the tide, which luckily 
proved his preſervation, as the quantity of ſea- 
weed with which it was covered at once enabled 
him to catch a grip of it, and prevented his be- 
ing much bruiſed when he was thrown ußon it. 
With a ſorrowing yet a thankful heart he caſt a 
melancholy look around him, but could diſco- 
ver no particle of the boat, nor yet a veſtige of 
any human being; but as the day advanced, he 
was himſelf diſcovered. from the ſummit of tlie 
precipice by ſome fiſhermen who were taking 
their early rounds along the coaſt, and paſſing 
to the creeks in which their boats lay. The ſea 
was {til too tempeſtuous for any boat to venture 
on it; but theſe. humane people determined to 
uſe every exertion to fave their tellow-creature, 
taught by their own hazards and misfortunes to 

ſuccour the diſtreſſed. With this charitable in- 
tention, ſome of them were let down from the 
ſummit of the cliff by ropes faſtened round their 
middle, and. ſecured at top by their comrades, 
till they found a pretty firm footing nearly on 
a level with the rock on which Edward lay. He 
ſoon perceived them; but how to avail himſelf 
of their humanity was a matter of conſiderable 
difficulty, as the rock was inſulated by a ſtreight 
of about thirty feet wide, through which a tem- 
peſtuous {ca was {till foaming. After many in- 
effectual ſtruggles, in which his ſtrength and 
hope were nearly exhauſted {as the tide was now 
again coming in), he Was at laſt fortunate 
enough to catch the end of a rope, which he 
made faſt to a part of the rock on which he lay, 
- -whilſt, they ſecured it on the other ſide where 
they ſtood; and having faſtened another rope 
round his body for ſecurity, the other end ef 
Which, they held, he warped along the firſt over 
the chaſm, and was received with varta. 
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by his generous preſervers. He was, however, 
ſo exhauſted as to be hardly able to ſtand, and 
was obliged to be hoiſted up to the top of the 
cliff without any exertions of his own. A-hu- 
mane lady, who dwelt about half a mile off, in 
a {weet fituation by the ſea-ſide, and who had 
been early informed of his condition, had ſent a 
horſe to convey him to her houſe, not knowing, 
but he was a common ſeaman; and had alſo ſent” 
ſome biſcuit and warm wine for a preſent refreſh-. 


ment. To this hoſpitable lady's. he was con- 


veyed, and had the-pleafure to hear by the way 
that two more of the crew. had been faved in a 
creek, and were taken into ſome. of the fiſher- 
men's houſes, but they did not know their 
names. When he arrived at the houſe, he was. 
received: by an old and faithful man-ſervant of 


| the lady's, who conducted him to a comfortable 


chamber, in which a warm bed and clean linen 
were provided for him, the things in the world 
he ftood moſt in need of, and where he was ſut- 
fered to repoſe without. being as yet troubled 


with any queſtions ; his fatigued and exhauſted. 


ſpirits evidently pointing out the neceflity of 


Providence, however, in bringing him to this- 
houſe, had committed him to the protection of 


one who would be more intereſted in his wel- 
fare, than either he expected, or the herfelt at 


preſent knew. The benevolent inhabitaht of 
this pleaſant and retired manſion was Mrs. Mary 
Waldron, the reli&. of Doctor Richard Wal- 


dron, a moſt worthy and reſpectable clergyman | 


of the dioceſe of Cork, and mother to that beau- 


tiful but unfortunate lady who was married to 
the late Lord Rivers contrary to the wifi and 


approbation of his father, who therefore would 


never fee him more. We have before related, 
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that this young and amiable lord had died with- 


out having had the happineſs to be reconciled to 101 
his parent, leaving his wife big with child ; and be 
tlie lovely widow herſelf lived only to be deli- be 

vered of a ſon, whom his grandmother Mrs. th 

Waldron. never ſaw, happening to be abſent, in the 

the very houſe ſhe then inhabited when her dear he 
daughter Lady Rivers died; and receiving in- re 
telligence ſoon after of the preſent Lord Ravenſ- in 
dale, that the infant had died alſo at nurſe, by ec 
which he himſelf became heir to the honours lh 
and eſtate of Ravenſdale. V th 
The preſent lord, who was then only Colo- 0 
nel Rivers, but poſſeſſed of a very good fortune, ' 
had never approved of the ſeverity of his bro- 2% 
ther to his only fon and the heir of his eſtate; ; 

particularly as the beauty and amiable virtues of f 
the lady he had married were ſuch as juſtified J 
any young man, let his quality be ever ſo great, ih 
in exalting her to his own rank. He tried h 
therefore, ſincerely, every effort to induce his tl 
brother to be reconciled; and when this proved 1. 
in vain, and that his lordſhip was ſo ine xorable . 

as to withdraw alſo his pecuniary allowance, 8 
leaving his ſon to ſubſiſt only upon his pay as a x 
captain of dragoons, the colonel had generouſly u 

interfered, and allowed his nephew, aut of his \ 
. own pocket, an annuity of five hundred a year, yz 
two of which was ſecured to Lady Rivers, in j 


caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive her lord; but in caſe 
Lord Rivers ſhould ſucceed his father in his ti- 1 
tles and eſtate, it was agreed that he ſhould re- 

| 


pay to the colonel or his heirs the amount of the Sg 

- anguity with which he accommodated: him. 3 
Wien both Lord Rivers and his amiable.lady x: 
died, the whole annuity reverted ta Colonel Ri- 2 
vors; but in the ſame letter with which he ac- a 


Ausinted Mrs. Waldron with the melancholy f 
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that the two hundred a 


though as 
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account of the ſudden death of her infant grand 
fon, by which all impediments were removed 


between himſelf and the. ſucceſſion, he endea- 


voured to mitigate her affliction by the aſſurance 


year which he had ſet- 


tled upon her daughter, ſhould be ſecured to 


herſelf during her life, as a token of the great 


reſpect he had for her memory, and well know 
ing that her circumſtances were in no reſpect 


equal to her merits, nor to the ſituation which 


ſhe had hitherto. enjoyed. What the colonel 
thus generouſly offered he punctually made 

good, adding a very handſome preſent when he 
himſelf aſſumed the title of Ravenſdale ; - and 
Mrs. Waldron - had now for. two-and-twenty. 


3 conſtantly received her: annuity of two 
iundred pounds, and was ſecured in it by his 


lordſhip for her life. It is no wonder then if 
her grateful. heart ſhould be dept to 
he regarded, 
now the young man 
ſhe had then in her houſe was of that number; 
for indeed ſhe was ignorant of his name, though 
| had the heard it, ſhe would have been ſtruck _ 
with it, for the had paſſed part of this very ſum- 
mer at Ravenſdale, .whither ſhe often went, and 


his lordſhip and to every perſon. 
yet ſhe did 8 


» 


was no ſtranger to the gallant conduct of Evans, 


juſtly held by her noble friends. | 


| The good lady. was herſelf a model of every 


thing amiable, gentle, and humane. Somewhat 


nor to the high eſtimation in which he Was 


paſt her grand climacteric, her eyes ſtill beamed. 


with good nature, which ſpread a ſoft luſtre ane 
prepoſſeſſing character over her mild and vener+» 


7m 


bill unimpaired, ſhe felt but little of the infir- 


— 
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mities of age; and her whole appearance ſeem- 
ed to juſtify the hope that ſhe might ſtill conti- 
nue for many years to be the delight of her 
opulent neighbours, and the refuge of thoſe 
who were diſtreſſed. „ Pt hn 
The houſe in which ſhe reſided was pleaſantly 
ſituated at the bottom of a bay which opened to 
the ſouth, and was defended on each ſide by 
loſty precipices, whoſe aged baſes were wathed 
by the ocean, and where nature appeared in 
tome of her moſt auguſt forms. To the north 
was a hill, the ſummit of which was crowned 
With a thriving plantation; and along the ſides 
were ſtretched the gardens ſheltered on all fides 
from the winds, but open to the ſun, whoſe 
genial influence matured the fruits and flowers 
of the climate to uncommon perfection. Be- 
tween the houſe and the ſea was a pebbly ſtrand, 
and through all the neighbourhood a multitude 
C of little ſheltered bays, bounded with rocks and 
* promontories, and adorned with a vaſt variety 
of ſhells and corals, and marine plants. The 
naturaliſt here might have found an inexhauſti- 
ble mine of knowledge and amuſement. To 
this ſtudy her huſband Doctor Waldron. had 
il been addicted, which induced him to rent this 
= place from a great proprietor who lived in Eng- 
I: land, and to make it his favourite reſidence. His 
_ widow felt a fimilar attachment to it, and her 
life being in the leaſe, ſhe held it for that term. 
A maiden lady of the name of Walker, ſome- 


„ 


what younger than. Mrs. Waldron, but with 4 
ſimilar diſpoſitions, uſually ſpent a great part of pit 
the year with her, and was in the houfe at this * 
time. They were both ly =p intereſted for the 
. Joung man. who had been ſo ſurpriſingly reſcued A 
From death, and longed to know'the particulars _ 7 
of his ſituation; but they would not fuffer no 


* 


whom he was obliged for his humane and com- 


himſelf, who immediately conveyed. the tidings 


acquainted that it was Mr. Evans ſhe had in her. 


which indeed Ned ſaw he could not oppoſe with- 


COOLS. 

ward to be diſturbed till he-awoke- of himſelf, 
though William the. ſervant had orders. to ſtay 

conftantly in the chamber, and to. get for him 
whatever he required. 1 

Several hours elapfed before Edward awoke: 
from that deep repoſe into which the great fa- 
tigue both of his body and his mind had thrown 
him. At length he opened his eyes, and at firſt 
could hardly recollect where he was. Seeing 
the fervant, however, he enquired of him to- 


fortable reception; and when he was informed, 
he gratified William's curioſity with reſpect to 


to his miſtreſs. Mrs. Waldron was no ſooner: 
houſe, than ſhe immediately went to his cham- 


ber, and ſeated herſelf by his bed-ſide, Where 
ſhe was ſatisfied, from his own mouth, that he 


| was the identical Evans ſhe had heard ſo much 


of at Ravenſdale. Oh, fays ſhe, what | | 


bleſſed tidings theſe will be for m Teen 


and my dear Lady Cecilia.“ would have 


aſked her a thouſand queſtions relating to them, 


but ſhe would not fatisfy him in any. She was 


afraid of his being taken ill in conſequence” of 
the dreadful bardſhips he had undergone ; and it 


was in vain that Ned aſſured her that he was as 
well as ever he was in his life. She knew, ſhe 


ſaid it was impoſſible, and therefore inſiſted upon 


his lying {till and taking his repoſe. She ordered. 


William to get ſome wine whe made, and a. 


piece of dry toaſt. Ned pleaded for a beef-ſteak .. 
and ſome.potatoes ; but this the good lady, Who 
was a notable phyſician, poſitively interdicted, 
and compelled him to ſubmit to her regimen. 
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ST. 
out danger of offending her. He determined, 


therefore, to obey her for this day, and, in gra- 


titude for her care and attention, to lie till till 
the morning; but he prevailed on Mrs. Wal- 
dron to enquire the names of two others of his 
unfortunate. ſhipmates, who, he underſtood, 
had been ſaved. It was with true joy he learned 
that David Morgan was one ; the other was the 
-boatſwain : but they were both ſo bruiſed among 
the rocks, that it would be ſome days before 
they could be able to move. Poor Captain Fan- 


ſhaw, with his two boys, were never heard of 


more: the maid and five marigers ſhared the 

fame fate. Some of the bodies were afterwards 

thrown aſhore on different parts of the coaſt, 

and were'decently interred : but of all the crew 

who ſailed from Charleſtown, Ned, David 

„ and the boatſwain, alone got ſafe to 
ore. 5 8 
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CHAP: EVE: 


HE next morning proved fine, and Ned 


| (reſolved not to be again compelled to unneceſſary 


indolence) roſe at an early hour, and prevailed 
upon William to conduct him to the. cottages 
where Morgan and the boatſwain were lodged. 

He found the poor fellows ſtill very ſore 3 5 


their bruiſes; but in a fair way to get better; 


and Morgan in particular, deeply impreſſed with 
a grateful ſenſe of the mercy of his deliverance,” 


and. hardly leſs thankful for that of his maſter 


than his own. He returned by the coaſt ſide, 


and, as he viewed the rock on which he had 


been thrown,: admired by what miraculous pro- 


vidence he had been enabled to retain his ſtation 


on it. A tender recollection of the Fanſhaws, 


with whom he had lately been ſo happy, and 
over whoſe cold and ſeattered remains the ocean 
he was now contemplating rolled its billows, 


drew from his breaſt a ſympathetic ſigh, not 


unaccompanied with a friendly tear, the laſt and 


only tribute he could pay to their memory. 
The living now claimed his attention; and 


therefore. he bent his way back to- Mrs. Wal- 


dron's, whom he found waiting for him to break 


faſt, and under ſome uneaſineſs that he had ven- 
tured ſo ſoon abroad. The. n ö 


ſoon baniſhed her apprehenſions, hen ſhe. be- 


held the demolition he cauſed in her hot loaf and 
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fect contour; ſo that no | 
quity, ever produced a more finiſhed model of 


The ſame idea firiick Miis 
however fanciful it might be, it ſtill had the ef- 
fe to conciliate, in a very high degree, Mrs. 
WMaldron's affection, and to intereft her heart in 
__ Edward's welfare much more powerfully than 
75 any Other circumſtance could have done. 
After breakfaſt the ladies invited Ned into the 
gardens, Which, though more laid out for uſe 
- than ornament, were yet charmingly diſpoſed, 
and abohnded, even to profuſion, with every 
fruit that the climate could bring to perfection. 
de ſeaſon was not yet entirely over for ſome of 
therefore Mrs. Waldron 
had ordeted:ſome of the beſt kinds that remained 
to be carried to a rural ſeat in the garden, Wi- 
ther ſhe and Miſs Walker conducted Edward? 
| after he had regaled himſelf with”, | 
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perhaps 


theſe luxutries; 


and where, 


1 


butter, the ruddy colour of his cheek, and the 
animated luſtre of his eye. Indeed, the activity 
of»his Indian life had ſtrung all his nerves wit 

vigour, and given to Pony muſcle its moſt per- 


male beauty, nor any painter a richer glow of 
apparent health. His dreſs indeed was nothing 


but the jacket and trowſers which he had on 
when he left the ſhip, for to this his whole 


wardrobe was reduced;; but his perſon did not 


ſtand in need of ornaments to ſet it off, and ne- 
ver looked more engaging than in the ſimpleſt 


* 


attire. BR 4 $45: | | 
Mrs, Waldron could hardly take her eyes off 
him all the time he ſat at breakfak : not that ſhe 


had any pleaſure in gazing on handſome young 
men, but ſhe fancied ſhe Fe | 


ter, whoſe picture ſhe had 1 nb her In, 
alker too; an 
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atuary, even of anti- 


xcovered in his coun- 
tenance a ſtrong reſemblance of her dear daugh- 
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ſome nectarines, they requeſted he would enter- 
tain them with an account of his adventures. 
My indulgent readers, who are already ac- 
quainted with the moſt intereſting parts of them, 
will excuſe me from entering into any new de- 
tail of them, and content themſelves with know- 
ing that for upwards of two hours the ladies liſ- 
tened with unwearied attention, and ſeemed to 
take as deep an intereſt in the relation as if they 
themſelves were ſharers in the events. Mrs. 
Waldron was particularly pleaſed with, the faith- 
ful attachment of David Morgan; and when 
ſhe learned that he alſo had ſurvived the ſhip- 
wreck, and was in her neighbourhogd, ſhe de- 
termined to have him up to her houſe. that very 
night, and to afford him every comfortable ac- 
commodation that was in her power to beſtow. 
The more ſhe ſaw of Edward, the more deeply 
did ſhe feel intereſted in whatever befel him; 
and ſaw, or fancied ſhe ſaw, new.likenefles to 
the deceaſed Lady Rivers, who had, been the 
idol of her heart, and every feature, of. whoſe 
face, and even the tones of her voice, were till 
freſh, in her TecolleQtion.” A guitar happening 
to lie in the parlour- window, Ned chanced to 
take it up; and turning over a book of old 
Scotch ſongs which Jay beſide it, he lighted on 
„Will you gang to the ewe-bughts, Manon ?””. 
and played it, accompanying it at the ſame time 
with his voice. It had been a favourite air with, © 
Lady Rivers, and the very inſtrument en which 
he played it had once been hers. Mis. 
Waldron at firſt liſtened , with, delight; but, 


. 


8 3 
overpowered Wich the recolle&tion, the. burt 


Into tears, and was obliged to leave the room. 


Poor Edward was extiemely diſconcerted tall, _ 
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reſolved to touch no more upon ſuch tender 8 
ſtrings whilſt he remained at Glendemus, the Ir 
name of Mrs Waldron's houſe. - But the ſenſa- * 
tion which Ned's voice excited in that good tl 
lady's boſom had more of pleaſure in it than of 55 
pain; at leaſt it poſſeſſed that tender melancholy : 
Which a gentle and affectionate heart loves to 0 
cheriſh. When therefore ſhe returned into the . 
room, ſhe inſiſted on his taking up, the inſtru- 7 
ment again, and made him play a. variety of h 
tunes, and fing a number. of ſongs, . that awoke: a 
all her tender recollections, and. gratified every 6 
feeling of her foul. At night, when Edward . 
retired to his chamber, Mrs. Waldron went to Þ 
that of Miſs Walker. Well!“ ſaid. ſhe, 
* my dear Miſs Walker, what do you think 5. 
of this young man we have got?” „Think of 0 
him?“ ſaid ſhe, I think him beyond all 1 
compariſon the moſt engaging young fellow I 
ever ſaw. If I were . 1 by the hoary & 
wiſdom of ſixty winters, I don't know but my 2 
heart would play me a trick.“ I can aſſure 10 
vou, my dear Jenny,“ ſaid Mrs. Waldron, ti 
*© he has won mine, yet not in the way of love. 1, 
O Jenny, he is ſo like my. Lætitia His eye, | 
his manner, nay his voice brings her ſo ſtrongly de 


to mind, that if the dear infant to whom the th 


imparted life in the moment that ſhe loſt her | 
own, had not ſo ſoon followed its bleſſed mo- Ri 
ther, I could almoſt be perſuaded this youth was 1 
he. He too is Edward, and his age exactly cor- 15 
reſponds.—“ I confeſs to you my dear. Mrs. 8 
Waldron,' replied Miſs Walker, that there V 
are certain turns in Mr. Evans's countenance N 
that do very much remind me of poor Lady Ri- I} 
vers; but that he ſhould be her ſon appears o 1 
me ſo romantic, that I am amazed you could = 
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give way to ſuch a ſuppoſition even for à mo- 


ment. This young man was born in Wales, 
and never from under his father's eye till about 
three years ago; and how then can you recon- 


_ cile ſuch a contradiction * My dear Jenny, 
ſaid Mrs. Waldron, I do not attempt to re- 


concile it, nor know any thing about it. I never 
ſaw my grandſon; but this young man is ſo like 


my daughter, that my heart yearns to him: 


There 1s alſo ſomething very extraordinary in 


his hiſtory. An accident the moſt uncommon. 


introduced him. to Lady Cecilia Rivers, who, I 
am convinced, loves him, and is determined to 
marry him. Should this take place, and Lord 
Rivers die, whoſe life is not worth a week's pur- 
chaſe, then this young man will heir Ravenſ- 
dale, and (except the title). ſtand in my grand- 
ſon's place.” —** The caſe,”” faid Miſs Walker, 

is extraordinary, but ſtill I cannot poſhbly 
conceive him to be your grandſon. The char- 


wy 


acter of Lord Ravenidale, who is honour and 


integrity itſeif, makes it impoſſible ; and there- 


fore, my dear Mrs. Waldron, I would not men- 


tion ſuch. a thing for the world, nor eyen in- 
dulge ſuch a hope; but granting, the - poſhbility 


of the circumſtance, then Providence ſeems! to 


be in the train to diſcloſe this myſtery ; and on 


this account alſo I would leave it to him, and 


neyer hint to human being that I had ſuch a 
conception, unleſs ſomething much more con- 
vincing than the mere circumſtance of reſemb- 


lance and coincidence of- name ſhould ariſe.” — 


* Your advice, my dear Jenny,” ſaid Mrs. 


. Waldron, is what I perfectly approve, and 


what indeed my own thoughts ſuggeſted to me. 
I have the higheſt opinion of Lord Ravenſdale, 


and certainly owe him an immenſe-debt of gra- 


: | titude. 


. 
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titude. If I feel interefied in Mr. Evans, as 1 

confeſs I do, his lordſhip does ſo likewiſe; and 
I well know Lady Cecilia does ſtill more; fo. 
that on this head there will be no difference. 


The events of this young man's life are fo ex- 


traordinary, and the laſt not the leaſt, which. 
has thrown him under the protection of my roof, 
that I feel my heart entirely at eaſe about him, 
and that I may ſafely confide him to the gui- 
dance of that. Almighty Being, who ſeems in an. 
eſpecial manner to protect him, and to direct his 
outgoings and his comings-in; and who no 
doubt will order all things concerning him with. 
ſtridteſt juſtice and unerring wiſdom.“ With. 


this pious ſentiment Mrs. Waldron retired to her 


room, but not to reſt, Her ſpirits had received 
an impulſe that would not ſuffer them immedi- 
ately to ſubſide, and through far the greater part 
of the night agitated her imagination with a 


thouſand conceptions for and againſt the ſtrange 


impreſſion ſhe had received. At laſt, wearied 


with the perplexing contradictions which pre- 
ſented themſelves whatever fide of the queſtion 
the contemplated, ſhe ſunk. to. reſt; and enjoyed 
that. balmy repoſe which Heaven reſerves for 
virtuous minds alone, and which frequents the 
cottage and the truſs of clean ftraw fully as of- 

ten as the marble: palace andthe. bed of down. 


CHAP; LVIE. 


| 33 was not till a late hour that Mrs. Waldron 
came down to breakfaſt ; but Edward, whoſe * 


ſpirits were now buoyant as the air, role with 
the lark, and had amuſed himſelf with wander- 
ing among the rocks, and exploring the yarious 


bays, with which the thores about Glendemus 


were indented. In one of theſe was a huge ca- 


vern, not unaptly termed the cathedral, to the. 


nobleſt of which in the Gothic ſtyle it bore a 
ſtrong reſemblance. Edward had a horror of 


caverns ever ſince his adventure in the ſacred. 


caye of Agigua; nevertheleſs, he was tempted 


to peep in, and was rewarded with a ſpettacle. 
of grandeur, which a lover of the ſublime in 
nature would have thought ample recompenſe 
for a long journey. At high water the ide 


flowed in to the end of, this cavern upwards of 


five hundred feet, and at all times left a poot of | 

the moſt cryſtalline tranſparency for xs nearly its 

whole length, and deep enough to float "th K 
oug 


The, bottom was formed of ſhells, which thr 
the Water appeared of the moſt reſ lendent beau- 


ty; and all the ſides were lined with moſſes and 


ſea-plants in boundleſs variety. A bath ſo invit- 


ing tempted Edward to {trip and plunge in; and 
ing an excellent diver, he got up ſeveral hand- 


fuls of the moſt beautiful thells, as well as ſpe- 


cimens of various moſſes Which, he LEES 


Mrs, Waldron had a taſte for; and combined 


: 'S into 


11 


r 


* 


he really. was her grandſon- When 
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into ſeveral beautiful pieces of ſhell-work, ſo as 
to reſemble, in the moſt lively manner, grottos, 
obeliſks, groves, and ruins; as alſo flowers ſo. 
correct as to deceive even upon a near inſpec- 
tion. He had obſerved ſomewhat of a ſimilar 
taſte in Lady Cecilia Rivers, and therefore was 


determined to make uſe of his preſent opportu- 
nity to collect a quantity of theſe rarities for her. 
He intended, indeed, to ſurpriſe her ladyſhip, 


and throw himſelf at ker feet, as ſoon as he was 
in a condition to travel; and only waited the an- 
ſwer to his letter to the agent of his regiment in 
Dublin, and the caſh which he expected from 
him, to equip himſelf with immediate neceſſa- 
ries, for the ſhipwreck had left him nothing but 


the clothes on his back, and poor Weenscoba's 


* 


wampum belt, which happened to. 0 about his 
neck. . In the mean time he was in the happjieſt 


quarters in which he could be placed; and every 


hour endeared him more and more to Mrs. Wal- 
dron, whoſe affection could hardly be 8 

e came 
into the parlour, and ſhewed her his ſhells and 
moſſes, ſhe knew.by his drippling curls where 


he had been, and gently chid him for venturing 


alone to ſwim in thoſe deep pools, and among 


" ſlippery rocks. He ſmiled, and aſked her if ſhe. 


would have one of the maids to attend him, 
{ſince ſhe. thought he could not take care of him- 
ſelf. . She ſaid, No:“ ſhe did not know whe- 
ther ſhe would truſt him even with one of the 
maids; but ſhe would attend him herſelf, unleſs 


he promiſed not to run any more hazard of be- 


ing drowned while he was under her protection. 


hy 


Lou are ſo kind to me, my dear Mrs Wal- 
.dron,” ſaid he, that I ſhould be unpardonably 


128 „if 1 ſhould willingly give you any unes- 


UL — therefore, whatever commands you lay 
— <9 SP | > wk . upon. 


cu” 
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upon me I ſhalt obey.—< It is dutifully ſpoken,” 
{aid ſhe (apd the looked at Miſs Walker:) „ if 
every young man were as tractable, we ſhould 
no longer lament the want of grey heads upon 
ms Roulders, 4, I hope the grey heads will 


© ong continue on the fhoulders which they moſt 


adorn,”” replied Ned; „ but ſubmiſſion to au- 
thority, and acquieſcence with. well-intended ad- 
vice, become all heads, whether green or, grey ; 
and therefore I ſhall pay it.“ Jn the midit of 
this converſation William entered the room with 


ſome letters, one of which Mrs. Waldron an- 


nounced to be from Lady Cecilia. A deeper 
crimfon glowed on Edward's cheek, on hearmg 
this news; and he could not ſuppreſs his impa- 
tience while the old lady ſought her ſpectacles, 


firſt in one pocket and then in the other, and 
zafter all found them in neither. Oh! here 
they are, ſaid he, as he ſpied one end of them 


peeping out of her prayer-book, where p43 th 


been reading the pſalms appointed for the 


The good lady having adjuſted them to her — | 

went. to the window with her letter; and Ed- 
ward's eye attentively watched every feature of 
her face. It is all over, ſaid Mrs. Waldron. 
© Dear Madam, what is. all over?“ ſaid Ed- 


ward: is Lady Cecilia dead?“ “ No,“ ſaid 


Mrs. Waldron, ** or ſhe could hardly have writ- 
ten an account of it herſelf. In good truth, my 
young friend, I ſuſpect you were born among 
us, or you could not ſo quickly have acquired 


the art of bull making.“ Edward“ bluſhed. 


„Lord Rivers,“ ſaid Mrs. Waldron, * is no 


more; and his poor father is in the deepeſt af- 
fiction. Lady Cecilia alſo is a ſincere mourner : 
2 her tears are not ſo wholly engroſſed but the 
Has ſome left 'for you, Mr. 2 6 

hope we ſhall ſoon wipe away. Come, Lees! 


vans: but theſe I 


#4 
"I, 
« 


ſaid 
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faid ſhe, your impatience, There, read: the 


letter yeurſelf. 


Her ladyſhip never had a 


thought that might not be proclaimed to all che 


world.“ Ned bowed his gratitude, ahd took 
the letter, which trembled in his hand as he 


.read the following lines : 


- 


KRavenſdale, October 14, 1783; 
# MY DEAR MRS. WALDRON | 


WE have at length received the melan- 
choly account of my dear Þrother's death. He 


departed this life on the ſecond of this month at. 


the Hot Wells of Briſtol, worn to a ſhadow, 


but ſenſible to the Taft. Though this iſſue of 
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his complaint had been long foreſeen, yet I can- 


not expreis to you the effect which the confir- 
mation of the event has had upon my. father. 
He has never been out of bed fGnce. he heard of 
it; and I wiſh to God he ever may! My poor 
brother George's death gave him a dreadful 
Mock; but this ſeems to have overthrown him 


altogether, and.to have entirely undermined the 


pillars of his conſtitution. We expect the body 
in the courſe of this week to be committed to. 
the great ſtorehouſe of its ayceſtors; and until 
this laſt and melancholy duty is over, I cannot 


+ 


hope for any ſoftening of my dear father's an- 
guith. Exer fince George's 00 h he he 

f Mr. Evans with increaſed affectian; but, 
alas] here tao is another ſource. of ſorrow, and 
our tears are doomed to flow for every one to 
No accounts as yet 


whom we are attached. ints, a 
have reached us of this amiable and unfortunate 


— 


55 you man, whoſe lot makes me tremble, when- 
der I think of it, and yet is for, ever in my 
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ath he has ſpoken 
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© Oh! my dear Mrs. Waldron | how much 
do I regret your abſence at this time! It is cruel. 
perhaps to invite you to the houſe of mourning ; 
yet, if you can ſtand the ſcene, there is no pre- 
{ence could fo cheer the heart of your faithful 
and affectionate CECILIA RIVERS.” 


The uſual luſtre of Edward's eyes was ſoft= _ 


enced with a dewy moiſture as he returned the 
letter to Mrs. Waldron. What anſwer, ma- 
dam, faid he, do you mean to give to this 
requeſt of Lady Cecilia?“ „ Nay,” ſaid ſhe, 
«+. bave not thought yet. What would you 
have ine do?”? „It is better, ſaid he, to 
10 to the houſe of mourning than the houſe of 
aſting, I will fet out with you this hour.“ 
« What!” replied ſhe, “ in that jacket and 
trowſers ?” „ Yes,” ſaid Edward, “ and with- 
out a ſhoe. I would go the whole way upon my 
knees if it ood her the leaſt conſolation.” 
„Well,“ faid Mrs. Waldron, * then we will 
o together, but not to-day. You know you 
ave promiſed to obey me; and therefore I lay 
my injunction upon you not to think of quit- 
ting thefe premiſes till T give you leave. But 
when wilt you give me leave?” ſaid Edward. 
«© When I am ready to go with you,” rephed 
Mrs. Waldron. I ſabmit then,“ ſaid he; 
and can affure you that in fo doing I give you 
a much {tronger proof of my obedience than in 


refraining from the rocks; but the pleaſure f 


pleaſing you fhall be my reward; and there is 
only one greater I could receive on earth,“ I: 
know well what that is, faid Mrs. Waldron:; 
and I will venture to promife that you ſhall. 


receive it; and no words of mine ſhall be want⸗ 


ing to expreſs how. worthy 1 think you of it. 


Now,“ ſaid Mr. Evans, © you do overpower 


me 


— 
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me indeed. And great as was. the firſt; obliga- 
tion I received from you, this which you now 
. ̃ 0G ĩͤ K 
The heart of Mrs. Waldron now ſought to 
vent itſelf in private of all thoſe complicated 
feelings with which it was ready to overflow. 
Her impreſſion of the near relationſhip in which 
ſhe imagined ſhe ſtood to Edward gained ſtrength 
in her mind every hour; and her affection for 
him grew ſo intenſe, that, if ſhe had diſcovered 
her grandſon in any other perſon, ſhe would have 
been diſappointed. She anticipated the contend- 
ing paſhons of joy and ſorrow. which ſhe knew 
would ariſe in the boſom; of Lady Cecilia 
when ſhe reſtored to her her beloved Edward; 
and pleaſed herſelf with the thoughts how dou- _ 
bly welcome that preſent would make her viſit, 
Fer firſt preparation for this intended journey 
was to procure a pro e for ] 3 


who indeed at preſent ſtood in need of every 


procure from the next market-town the beſt ma. 
terials and artificers that it could furniſh. Ned 
was ſomewhat ſurpriſed, when he came in from 
his walk, to find a levee. of taylors, breeches- 
makers, ſhoemakers, &c. awaiting him. And 
poor David Morgan being now able to crawl 
about: a little, and being equally deſtitute, he 
ordered him to be ſent for, and they were both 

taken meaſure of for every article of dreſs. 
Ned ordered for himſelf a full ſuit of mourning, - 
as alfo a regimental frock, with a complete equip- 
ment for the ſaddle, and (excepting the mourn- 
ing) the ſame for David. A e 
arofe in his imagination, and filled his hreaſt a! 
ternately with hopes and fears —with doubts and 
- with anxiety. If his expectations of Lady Ce- 
. cilia were preſumptuous before, they were now 

„%% - 5 more 
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more ſo by an hundred-fold ; for by her bro- 
ther's death, ſhe became the firſt heireſs in the 
kingdom, aw | doubtleſs, would be fought for ac- 
8 75 On the contrary, he had a recent 
proof that he wag ſtill dear to her recollection, 
and that neither abſence, nor the probability of 
his being never heard of again, had been able to 
baniſh him from her heart. Mrs. Waldron's 
laſt obſervation had been a cordial to his ſoul, 
and Time ſeemed to have loft his ſpeed till the 
neceſſary arrangements for their journey were 
completed. In the mean time, however, he 
wrote 'a long letter to his father, giving him a 
full account of his adventures, and particularly 
of his prefent fituation'; and promiſing that, at- 
ter ke had paid his duty to Lord Ravenſdale and 
his lovely daughter, from Whoſe houſe he Was 
not above ſeventy miles diſtant, he would go to 
Dublin, and from thence to Holyhead, where 
he anticipated the joy with which he would be 
received by his dear parents in that peaceful and 
Tegen e reſidence, which, if poſſible, was 
ſtill more endeared to him by the dangers and 
the difficulties he had ſurmounted during the 
three years he had been abſent from it. | 
I will leave my readers to imagine with what 
joy the good parſon and his amiable wife received 
this letter juſt as they were fitting down to their 
old and comfortable meal of a Welch rabbit and 


a tankard of ale before they went to bed. To 


bed indeed they went in due time, as uſual ; but 
ſleep they had none; and the whole night they 
paſſed in alternate prayers and thankigivings, 
talking about their dear boy, and calculating the 
hours and minutes till they might hope to ſee 
him. And now Edward received a letter from 
the agent of the regiment in Dublin, congratu- 
lating! him on his return to Ireland, and ac- 
FV•h Need on Auainting 


* 


— 


_ 6 lettle.-:- - 


| =. 7 

quainting him that the regiment was reduced, 
and he, of conſequence, was ibn He 
incloſed him a remittance of gol. which he had 
ordered; and acquainted him that he had ſtill 
upwards of 2 in his hands, for which he 
would be ready to account whenever he choſe 


Theſe comfortable tidings gave an air of freſh 
animation to Edward's countenance, ſufficiently 
Intereſting and animated before; and the diffe- 
rent tradeſmen having brought home their or- 
ders, for which he paid them on the ſpot, he 
appeared once more habited as the Officer and 
the Gentleman, and (like Lothario, though of 
a very different character) armed for love or 
war, and able to conquer in either field. | 
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CHAP: LVIII. 


; a few days Mrs. Waldron had made all 
her arrangements, and on Monday the 2oth of 


October they ſet off together in a _ poſt-chaife 
from Glendemus. They went above five miles 


out of their road, to ſet down Miſs Walker at 
her own houſe, and then proceeded for Lime- 


rick, which was about fifty miles of the jour- 
ney, and where they intended to fleep the firſt 
night. David Morgan, who was now perfectly 
recovered, attended on horſeback, and every 
ſep they advanced dilated Edward's heart, from 
the conſciouſneſs of its drawing him nearer and 
nearer to the dear poſſeſſor of it. No unpleaſing 
circumſtance happened during the day; they 
arrived in ſafety at their inn, and the agreeable 


humour of Mrs. Waldron was never at a loſs 


for converſation. She drew indeed from Ed- 
ward the relation of his whole life, and dwelt 
particularly on the earlieſt parts of it; but from 
his relation could diſcover nothing to ftrengthen 
the ſuſpicion ſhe had imbihed. - He defcribed 
his mother as till living, and likely long to do 
ſo—as well as his father, who had neither of 
them been ever out of Wales, except when his 
father had been at college; and that he was ſtill 
an unbenehced clergyman ;—but thanks to the 
generoſity of that truly noble earl whom they 
were now going to ſee, he had been able to add 
ſome comforts to the age of his parents, and Was 
- YOL. II. i himſelf, 


E 


himſelf, by the aid of the ſame benevolence, in a 
way to attain a ſtation which was as much be- 
yond his merits as his expectations. If I may 


judge of your merits by what I have heard and 
ſeen,” replied Mrs. Waldron, ** I know of no 
ſtation beyond them, and hardly any to which 


I do not ſuſpect them to be entitled: but God 


will in his own due time bring all things to 
light; for there is nothing hid that ſhall not 
% be revealed, nor covered that ſhall not be 
„% known. Edward was an entire ſtranger to 
the cauſe of this remark, and at ſome loſs to ac- 
count for it, but did not think proper to preſs 
for an explanation. He replied only in general, 


that “the ways of Providence had been in reſ- 


pect to him wonderful; and that he ſhould ever 


pay a cheerful and ready ſubmiffion to them, 


whether favourable or ſevere.”?? : - 


It was one of thoſe: charming lays which in 


this climate we often experience in October, 
When mellow Nature robes herſelf in her rich- 
eſt attire, ſet off by a golden luſtre peculiar to 


the ſeaſon, which the dechning ſun ſheds on 


every object; when, on the ſecond day of their 


Journey, about three in the afternoon, the rich 


Parks of Ravenſdale, with their ſurrounding ſo- 
reſts, and the ſilver windings of the Shannon 


appeared in view : from amidſt the boſom ef 


aged oaks, roſe the ſummits of the noble man- 
ſion itſelf, whilſt the calmneſs of the day, the 
deep ſilence of the woods, diſturbed only by the 
ruſtling of ſome falling leaves, diffuſed a fober 
melancholy over the majeſtic proſpect, perfect- 
Ir in uniſon with the immediate occaſion of their 
viſit. Ned ordered the poſtiilion to ſtop; the) 
were now indeed on the very ſpot where he re- 
membered to have ſtopped three years before to 


take his laſt look of Ravenſdale, hen he left it 
Lv | | EE | in 
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in company with his dear friend Captain Rivers 


a to embark for America, and where he offered 
y opa mental Prayer to be brought back to it again. 

10 On the ſame ſpot. he now offered up a mental 
10 thankſgiving, yet chaſtened with the tender re- 
WM collection of his departed friend, and of the re- 
0 Wl cent melancholy breach which the family had 
to experienced. A few ſoft ſorrows he on this oc- 

FR caſion bortowed from Love to pay to Friend- 
12 ſhip, and Love was not diſpleaſed; for Friend- 

6 ſhip is his next of kin, and deareſt of his rela- 
101 tions. A peaſant now happening to appear in 
& view, they enquired of him about the family at 
al, Ravenſdale. He informed them that the old 
1 lord took on greatly, on account of the young 
rer lord's death, whoſe boy was arrived the even- 
on ing before; but that Lady Cecilia was well. 
Ihe name of Cecilia vibrated through the heart 

- Def Edward, and diſpelled all glooms, as the 
er, {Move of morning chaſes before it the ſhadows 


ch. We! night; and the poſtillion driving on, ſoon 
„ brought them to the door. A ſervant in deep 
on mourning opened it; and Lady Cecilia, who. . 
cir heard the carriage coming up the avenue, and 
ich oppoſed it to be Mrs. Waldron, had come down 


o- Mi"? receive her. She had juſt entered the ſaloon 
aon I Mrs. Waldron, leaning on Edward's arm, 
of ret ber. Her ladyſhip, amazed and delighted, 
1 ſaid, 3 Mr. Evans! is it poſſible e and, over- 
the Newered with ſurpriſe, and the ſudden turn of 
the er thoughts, would have fainted and fallen, 
HF ad not Edward caught, her in his arms: He 
I imſelf was agitated to a degree, that prevented 
heir ill utterance of ſpeech; he preſſed however 
they ecilia's hand to his boſom, where {he diſtinctly. 
2 elt the pantings of his heart, with which her 
re to n kept time in faithful uniſon; both ready to 
wie I urſt their habitations, to unite together. Mrs. 


on” WM br - 1 e Waldron 
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Waldron ſaw theſe mutual emotions with de- 
light; and indeed they were too apparent to eſ- 
cape the obſervation of the ſervants; who, how- 
ever, on their parts were not much leſs delighted 
to Tee Ned return again in ſafety; for it was 
impoſſible for him to be known for any time, 


even by the hambleſt menial, witboot being en- 


deared to him. A few minutes however reftored 
both parties to ſome degree of compoſure, 2 
leaſt ſufficient to enable them to walk into 2 
drawing room, and ſit down. A flood of teats 
here came to the relief of Lady Cecilia, in 
Which it was doubtful whether thoſe of joy or 
» ſorrow were moft abundant. At length her la- 
dyſhip regained that fweet and ferene compla- 
cency, which was the habitual temperament af 
Sher ſoul. Oh! Mr. Evans!” {aid ſfre, you 
muſt excuſe. the- perturbation in which the joy 
of this unexpected meeting has thrown amy {p1- 
rits; they have ſo long been unuſed to any plen- 
-{urable feelings, that I was not able tot bear up 
againſt che ſudden tide which ruſhed through its 
-deferted channels. I have a thouſand queſtions 
to aſk you, but firſt, I muſt go to my dear f- 
ther, and announce your arrival: if any event 
can give him-pleafure in his preſent affliction, | 
know this will.““ My dear Lady Cecilia 
. rephed Ned, ever ſince I had firft the happi- 
: neſs. to be known to you,; the honour of = 

: friendſhip has been the ſovereign: cordial of my 
ſoul, and the pleaſure which 1 feel after having 
eſcaped fo many perils, to find myſelf again in 
Four preſence, wouldzperhaps be too intenſe, 
it had not been damped by the affecting ſitua- 
tion in which your family at preſent is placed; 
and with whoſe unfeigned ſorrows 1 beg leave 
to mix my own.” A look of the ſweeteſt be- 
nignity, Wenge perhaps a little by a ray of 2 


more 


2 & 


" {For 


more exalted paſſion, beamed on Edward as ſhe” 
paſſed him to go to her father: it kindled all the 
fires of his heart which,. fanned by hope, burn- - 
ed brilliant; but did not conſume. ny | 
44 I told you, Edward, ſaid Mis, Waldron, . 
when Lady Cecilia was gone, that you ſhould : 
get che reward you ſought. © Oh!” ſaid he, 
putting both her hands, between his, I am too 
happy. To your friendſhip I can confide my 
foul. I fee her ladyſhip has not forgot me. I 
fee J am ftill dear to her, and the rapture of 
knowing it is almoſt too much for'me to bear''— 
„Edward, ſaid the, ©* you deſerve it all. She - 
is a charming creature, to be fure, yet I tell you 
you are not her inferior. Tou are worthy of 
her. Your. hearts were formed for each other: 
| they were created to be united, and the will of., 
jor Heaven ſhall be done.” Poor Edward, who - 
& had no conception of Mrs. Waldron's ſeeret 


plea- meaning, thought this ſpeech only a rhapſody, 
r up which her friendſhip for him had inſpired. It 
h its came, however, from the bottem of her heat, . 
tion WF. and the full conviction. of her mind, however 
t fa- inſerutable the fact appeared. Lady Cecilia now 
vent I re- entered the room. My father, ſaid: ſhe, 
on, I Mr. Evans, has deſired me to offer you his 
ia! WW moſt affectionate congratulations on -your ſafe 
appi- return to this houſe, No event that has hap- 
ur -Pened to him for a long. time has given him 
f-my Wl equal pleafure. He has net been out ef bei, 
aving 3 have it made, for upwards of this fort- 
in in night paſt; but his impatience to ſee you is ſo. 
fe, it W great, that he has ordered a fire in the library, 
fitva- W and is determined to riſe. in the evening, to have f 
aced; the pleaſure. ef converſing with you. He de- f 
leave hires me to preſent his compliments to you alſo, - 1 
} be- Mrs. Waldron, and to thank you for. this kind | 
of a inſtance of your attention in coming here at this | 
more n | 5 : | 2 = | time. | 


letter at 


3 7 
time.” © We are both under the kigheR obli- 


gations to his Lordſhip,” faid Mrs. Waldron; 
*© and ſhall be moſt happy if our company can 
conduce to his amuſement.“ In this ſentiment 
Edward fincerely joined; and now Lady Ceci. 
lia, impatient to hear ſomething of Edward 
adventures, defired him to relate them. Con- 
trary to the manner of moſt hiſtorians, he be. 


gan with the concluſion of his tale, and related 


the manner of his ſhipwreck, and the interpol- 


ing hand of Providence, which threw him un- 


der the protection of Mrs. Waldron, He ac. 
knowledged his having received her ladyſhiy's 
harleſtown, which was a rich cordial 
to his ſpirits after the deſperate fatigues of his 
Indian expedition. He dwelt with a tender, yet 
- a maſterly hand on the pathetic circumſtances of 
the death of her gallant brother; and here their 
tears flowed again in uniſon. Indeed the whole 
of his narrative commanded the deepeſt atten- 
tion from both his hearers, till at laſt a ſervant 
announced dinner to be on the table. A tem- 
perate meal, which had the more merit as it 
was made in the midſt of the moſt refined de- 
licacies, ſufficed theſe virtu6us friends, which 
they made Edward waſh down with a glaſs of 
_ exquiſite wine, the richeſt vintage of France, 
But no pleaſures of the table were at any time 
much prized by him, ſave only as they contri- 
buted to bring friends together, and to promote 
the genial intercourſe of ſouls. The ſatisfac- 
tion of his heart at this moment aroſe from fcel- 


ings which had no groſſneſs in them, and to 


which the higheſt delicacies of food could givc 
no addition. In the evening, after tea, Lor 
Ravenſdale's gentleman acquainted Mr. Evans, 


that his lordſhip wiſhed to fee him in the libra- 
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ing to a contemplative mind than a great and 
good man in deep affliction: and of all the cha- 


racters which the pen of any writer has ever 


drawn, the moſt inſtructive, and the moſt af- 
ſecting, in my opinion, is that of Job. I will 
not compare Lord Ravenſdale to this renowned 
ſufferer ; for certainly neither his patience, nor 
his virtue, would bear to be placed in any de- 
gree of competition ; but his misfortunes touch- 
ed the heart of Edward, and added to that ve- 
neration which he had for. his high rank, his 
exalted character, and his juſt ſente of the great 
obligations he ſuppoſed himſelf to be under to 
him. When he entered the room, his lordſhip 
attempted to riſe; but Ned, ſeeing him tov 
feeble, ſprung forward, and, dropping upon one 
knee at his feet, took. his hand, and kiffed it. 
His lordſhip, overpowered with his effort to riſe, 


and with the multitude:of tender recolleQions 


which filled his ſoul, ſunk back in his arm 


Chair, and was ſome minutes before he could 


| ipeak, At length he recovered his voice: “ In 
the multitude of the ſorrows which weigh down 


my foul, I know no circumſtance, Mr. Evans, 
that could at this time have given me equal ſa- 


tisfaction as that which 1 now enjoy in ſeeing. 


you here. The friend of my dear ſon, in whoſe 
arms my gallant George breathed his laſt, ex- 
cluſive of all former obligations, muſt ever be 


dear to me.” A tremulous heſitation in his 
ſpeech here ſtopped his lordſhip from proceed- 


ing; and Edward at that inſtant looking up, 


happened to caſt his eye on a picture of Cap- 
tain Rivers, exquiſitely painted, which ſeemed 
to look from the canvas with an approving ſmile 


as it beheld Edward relating to his father the 
circumſtances of his death. The effect was ir- 


reliſtibly affecting; and a heart much more cal- 


lous 
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jous than that of Edward could not fail to have 
been moved by it. For the ſpace of near two 


hours he entertained Lord Ravenſdale with the 
recital of the moſt remarkable events which had 
befallen bim; till his lordſhip at laſt, over- 
powered with the fatigue of ſitting up, and ſtill 
more with the agitation of his ſoul, gave him 
kave to retire, with aſſurances of an unalterable 
attachment of regard, friendſhip, and eſteem. 
As he left Lord Ravenſdale's apartment, he 


met Lady Cecilia in the lobby, who aſked him 


if he would take a laſt look of her brother 


where he lay in ſtate. Edward complied. Her | 


ladyſhip led him to the room which had for- 


merly been his lordſhip's drawing-room, and 


which was now hung round with black. Hau- 
ing ordered the undertaker, who conſtantiy 
watched the body, to withdraw, ſhe turned the 
key in the lock, and Edward and ſhe were left 
alone. On a raiſed platform, in the center of 
the room, lay the body in its coffin, under a 
canopy of black velvet. It had been embalmed 
at Briſtol, and was to appearance as freſh as in 


the hour in which it had been ſeparated from 


the ſoul. . Twelve wax candles of a very large 
fize were burning round it. At the head lay the 
eſcutcheon of the family with the coronet; at 
the feet, a large marble urn, contained the heart 
and bowels of the deceaſed, embalmed, and 
which were to be depoſited in the vault with the 
body. The countenance ſeemed placid and 
aſleep. Here, ſaid Lady Cecilia, „is what 
once was Lord Rivers.“ Edward wept. © | 


too could weep, my Edward!” ſaid Lady Ce. 


cilia, but I viſit this awful object every day.” 
„Ohl my Cecilia!“ ſaid Edward; © when ! 
behold this body, and reflect that all that ſtate 
and wealth it has loft you have gained, . 
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_trembles at its preſumption when it aſks: you can 
you ſtill think of your humble but faithful Ed- 
ward?” My Edward ! when I behold this 
body, my ſoul ſickens at worldly pomp. Be- 
hold here the ſad concluſion of all human great- 
neſs! The mind which has this object feelingly 
impreſſed upon it, deſpiſes wealth; and having 
tood and raiment, may well learn to be there- 
with content.“ © Sweet moraliſt !”” ſaid he, 
as he held her hand, while love fat trembling in 
his eyes; and canſt thou be content with Ed- 
Ward? “ Oh! my Edward!“ ſaid ſhe, 
Thou knoweſt 1 can be content with thee, 
Thou knoweſt my fond heart is all thy o.,] n. 
Give me thy love; and were J miſtreſs of the 
Indies, they ſhould be thine.“ Here then, 
in this dined prefence, my Cecilia !”* ſaid Ed- 
ward, I devote my heart, my undivided heart, 
to thee. But why thould I devote what is not 
mine to beftow ! From the firſt hour I ſaw thee 
thou poſſeſſedſt it; and never, never, ſhall an- 
other ſhare it.””. A holy kiſs, in which their 


mutual fouls hung on each other's lips, ſealed 


this ſacred promiſe; in which they both vowed. 
to each other, that until the great change ſhould 
happen, by whieh both ſhould become like the 
awful 3 before them, their hearts ſhould 
know no other love. For ſome time they en- 
joyed the ſweet raptures of this mutual declara- 
tion; and their eyes melting as they viewed 
each other, beamed unutterable love. At length 
Lady Cecilia firſt broke ſilence: My Edward! 
(for from this hour I ſhall ever think you-mane ; ) 
my Edward! let the ſolemn promiſe I have 
made you put your heart at reſt, and remain 
_ contented with it for the preſent. Your Ceci- 
lia, while the lives, is yours; but the melancho- 
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ly ſituation of my father prevents me at this time 


from- avowing this ſentiment. Alas! Edward, 


| I behold him faſt declining, and I would not do 


a thing that could add one arrow to the- many 


which ſtick in his ſoul, no, not to purchaſe 


A Heaven. Be patient, then, my Edward! and 


| ſeek not your Cecilia's hand till ſhe can give it 
ro you without a ſigh, without a ſingle reflection 
that can diminiſh the rapture with which ſhe 
would beſtow it.“ Oh! Cecilia!” replied 


Evans, © you are too good, too virtuous, too 


wife for me, ever to diſpute your will. My 


tongue has no utterance that can expreſs the 
ſentiments with which my heart glows tgward 


you. Let me then fold you to that heart, and 


ſwear by the faithful attachment it has for you, 


that I hive but to love, to oblige, and to obey 
you.” With theſe words he again preſſed her 


to his boſom, and their balmy lips breathed into 


each other the ſoul of love. They now return- 
ed to Mrs. Waldron, who was all this time me- 
ditating alone in the parlour; and Lady Cecilia 

again entruſted to the undertaker the melancho- 
ly charge of her brother's remains. 
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"CHAP. LIX. 


Ta E next day was appointed for paying the 
laſt ſad duty to the deceaſed Lord Rivers ; and as 
the rector of the pariſh of Ravenſdale was very 


old and infirm, and entirely unable to officiate, 


Doctor Burton, as the intimate friend of the fa- 
mily, took the duty upon himſelf, We have 
before mentioned the good opinion he had con- 
ceived of Edward, and how much he was in- 
tereſted in his favour. It was with extreme 
pleaſure, therefore, as well as ſurpriſe, that he 
learned, on his arrival at Ravenſdale, that he 


was there before him. A very cordial inter- 


view took place between them, in which the 


Doctor preſſed Edward to let him ſee him at 
Burton Hall—a viſit which, indeed, Edward 


was very willing to make, but deferred at this 


time on account of the diſtreſſed ſtate of the fa- 
mily he was with. Lord Ravenſdale, who was 


unable to appear himſelf, had requeſted Edward 
to fulfil the duty of chief mourner, and to do 


the honours of the houſe—a taſk which he ac 


quitted himſelf of to the perfect ſatisfaction of a 
very numerous aſſemblage of the principal gen- 


tlemen of the country, many of whom had ne- 


ver ſeen him before, but all of whom had heard 


the beginning of his hiſtory and wiſhed to im- 
prove their acquaintance with him, from the 
ſpecimen of politeneſs and attention which he 
this day exhibited before them. After the fu- 


neral 


;-a 3 
neral ceremony was over, they all returned to 
Ravenſdale-houſe, and partook of a ſplendid 
entertainment ſuitable to the dignity of the liv- 
ing lord, and to his affection for the deceaſed; 
and in the evening the company departed, im- 
pPreſſed with very favourable ſentiments of the 
good ſenſe, modeſty, and politeneſs of Edward. 
It was remarked, that neither of the Mr. Net- 


tlefields was there, though invited. An excuſe” 


came from Captain Nettlefield, that his father 


was ill; but as no word in it was addreſſed to 
Edward, the real cauſe of their abſence was im- 


puted to a lurking envy and ungenerous hatred, 
Which both their breaſts were ſuſpected of har- 
bouring againſt that gallant young man. His 
heart, however, was clear of all refentment, 
and could not long retain ill will againſt any 
creature in the umverſe ; according to the true 
ohſervation of the poet, | 33 


Forgiveneſs to the injur'd doth belong: 
They never pardon Who have dont the wrong. 


When the ſad duties of this day were over, 


and the tomb cloſed on the laſt of Lord Ravenſ- 
__ dale's ſons, the ſuryiving branches of the family 
felt a heavy weight removed from them, except- 


ing the venerable peer himfelf. The ruin of 
tis houſe, as he called it, wrung him to the foul; 


and being always of a religious turn of mind, 
he ſometimes expreſſed himſelf as if he was de- 


ſerted of God. The piety of his mind, directed 


perhaps by the native generoſity of his temper, 
induced him to ſeek the favour of his Creator 
by the exerciſe of that godlike virtue which in 


and therefore a few days after the interment. of 


Lord Rivers, he gave to Doctor Burton one 
LE oo "thouſand 


* 
* 
* 


1 


A 


thouſand guineas, to be by him diſtributed 


among ſuch indigent families in the neighbour- 


|  hbod as he knew to be moſt in need of it, If 
the bleflings of the poor could indeed at any 


time cure the diſtemper either of the body or 


the ſoul, it is certain Lord Ravenſdale would 
never have felt any of them. But, alas! his 
_ diforder lay too deep; and his deſpondeney at 


times began to be truly alarming. There was 
no ſociety which at theſe times ſeemed ſo ac- 
ceptable to him as Edward's. He felt a com- 


placency in his preſence, which he could not 
account for: he often kept him for hours toge- 
ther in his room, talking to him of his dear ſon 


George, hearing over and over again alt the lit- 
tle anecdotes Edward could recolle& about him; 
and not ſeldom reading his letters, in which fre- 


quent mention was made of Ned, in terms of | 


the moſt ardent friendſhip. Theſe melancholy 


interviews, though not quite ſuited either to 
Edward's years or diſpofftion, yet he gladly in- 
dulged him in, happy in ſeeing his lordſhip 


ſomewhat relieved by them, and knowing it 


was the moſt acceptable ſervice he could per- 
form to Lady Cecilia. But as he had another 


duty to fulfil, which alſo lay near his heart, he 


did at laſt, with her ladyſhip's conſent, hint to 
Lord Ravenſdale the neceſſity he was under of 
going to fee his father and mether, who knew 


that he had now been above a menth in Europe, 


and who were extremely impatient to ſee him. 


A viſible uneaſineſs appeared on Lord Raveriſs 
dale's countenance, when Edward mentioned 


going away; yet he admitted the neceſſity of It. 


At the ſame time he preſſed him to return and 
_ ſpend the Chriſtmas; © for 1 know net how it 


is, my young friend, but I feel a comfort when 


you are with ime that I do not experience oh + + 
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any other occaſion.?? “ My Lord,” replied 


Edward, there is no circumſtance can give l 
me equal joy to contributing to your comfort * 
and conſolation. And if your lordſhip will per- e 
mit me to go for a few weeks to Wales, to pay 1 
my duty to my parents, I ſhall return (if God b 
ſpares me) before Chriſtmas, and paſs the win- B 

ter with you.“ This ready compliance cheered e 
his countenance again; and the next day but d 
one being fixed on for his departure, he went to 
acquaint Lady Cecilia with what had paſſed. _ d 
The candid confeſhons and mutual yows © 
which had lately been made by each to the other, -£ 
had removed from their young and amiable -" 
hearts, all the pains and anxieties of love, whilſt a 
the ſweet hopes of that gentle paſſion bloſſomed lj 
there as in their native ſoil. Lady Cecilſa, d: 
therefore, approved of Edward's going to his 8 
father's, but enjoined him to remember his pro- 3 
miſe, and be ſpeedy in his return. She told him E © 
alſo ſhe expected to hear often from him, and 66 
promiſed. that ſhe would herſelf let him know. p 

all the material occurrences at Ravenſdale, till rl 
ſhe ſhould have the happineſs to ſee him there ti 
again. Her ladyſhip and Mrs. Waldron being tl 
engaged this morning about ſome buſineſs be- N 

; tween themſelves, Ned took that opportunity f m 
* _ trayerſing ſome of his old walks, and particu- v 
larly he wiſhed to viſit Doran's mother, who as Ve 

et he ſuppoſed had not heard of his arrival. nc 

He bent his ſteps therefore towards his door; fe 
and entering it ſomewhat abruptly, he found on 
the old woman and her daughter by the fire- th 
ide, but thought there was 3 confuſion in he 
the young one's countenance, and that jnit as an 
he entered, he ſaw ſomething red huddled be- 
-hind the partition. His ſuſpicion led him to bu 

| young Nettlefield, for the girl was uncommonly Al 


beautiful; 


8 z 
; | 


L. 
beautiful; but as her mother was ſitting by, 
perfectly compoſed, he could not think any 


thing improper had been paſſing. He felt how- 
ever a deſire to be ſatisfied, becauſe he had 


marked this old woman for an object of his 
bonuty, and did not choofe it ſhould be miſ- 
placed. She aroſe as ſoon as he entered, and 
expreſſed her joy at ſeeing him again; but ſhe 
did not mention one word about her ſon. - 
Edward turning the converſation to the 
daughter, paid her ſome compliments on her 
— looks, and aſked her if ſhe had not got a 


fweetheart yet? She bluſhed, and denied it. 
—* It is impoſſible,” ſaid Edward, „if you 


are as good as you are fair, that ſo much come- 
lineſs ould be overlooked.”” “ What ſay you, 
dame!“ ſaid he to the mother.—“ Indeed, 
Sir,“ ſaid ſne, I hope ſhe is good, and have 
no reaſon to think to the contrary, but as for 
a ſweetheart, I never ſaw one enter the houſe.“ 
„Take care, dame, what you ſay, I ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pect there is one in the houſe at this inſtant.” . A 

ruſtling was at this time heard behind the parti«= 
tion, and there came forward, not Captain Net- 
tlefiel”, as Ned ſuſpected, but David Morgan, to 


Ned's infinite ſurpriſe, and indeed fomewhat _ 
more to his ſatisfaction. * O ho!'* ſays Ed- 


ward, is it you, David !'—“ Yes! pleaſe 
your honour !”* replied he, it is I, indeed, but 
not in the character you ſuppoſed. It is but the 
ſecond time J have been in the houſe, and I came 
only to talk with the young woman and her mo- 


ther about my old comrade: her ſon, that, as your 


honour knows, is a brother warrior of your own, 


among the Indians. N 


„Well, David, this is a very good come-off, 
but why did you hide yourſelf?” —David looked 


2 little awkward. I do not know, pleaſe your 


3 | honour. 


. 
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honour. I was afraid ſeeing me here, your ho- 
nour might ſuſpect ſomething and be angry, but 
I declare both the girl and J are as innocent as 
the child unborn. .I] do not queſtion» the 
girl,” ſaid Edward, hut innocence need never 
hide itſelf; neither do I ſee any harm in a young 


man liking a handſome woman, provided his 
thoughts are honomable.''—** God bleſs your 
honour !** ſaid David, vou know ſoldiers are 


always honourable.” —*< I know they ought to 
be ſo, faid Edward; and that I will have no 
connections with any that are not ſo.”'—* You 
Mall never have reaſon to complain of me for 


A: that, rephed David, „ ind, if Molly here has 


no objection, I declare before your honour, I will 
lay ſiege to her heart according to all the rules 
of honourable love.“ —Poor Molly bluſhed, and 
hung down her head. The old woman ſmiled, 
and Ned ſaw that the fortreſs would not be able 
to ſtand a long ſiege. Your declaration is 


fair, David,“ ſaid he, I ſhall be one of the 


neutral powers, but ſhall with equally well to 
The myſtery of the red coat was thus cleared 
to his Atisfaction. He comforted the old wo- 


man with the hopes that ſhe might again ſee her 


ſon, as he had himſelf left him but a few months 


before in good health; and with ſome good ad- 
but on honourable 


terms, took his leave. 5 


After a little time David followed him, and 


got up with him juſt as he entered the grounds 
8 Ravenſdale. Ned | 
tions to him, that if he valued his favour, not 


to deceive the girl. David aſſured him nothing 
waz farther from his thoughts; that he thought 
her a charming girl, and that the had an honeſt. 
ch#aRer, and that he thought if the would take 


him, 


< 
* 


there renewed his injunc - 


£09 | 


him, ſhe would make bim hap py. There is no 
fear of her not taking you, ſa 


6c only be you faithful and kind to her when 


you get her. For a little time, however, your 


courtthip will be interrupted ; for I ſhall leave 
this for Dublin the day after to-morrow, and 
from thence ſhall go to Wales : but I intend, 
if it pleaſe God, to return before Chriſtmas, 
and to ſpend the winter here. 

David felt a little diſconcerted that he was ſo 
ſoon to part with Molly; but the hopes of 
ſhortly ſeeing her again, and the ie . of be- 


holding his father and mother, and relating to 


his admiring friends his hair-breadth ſcapes, and 
hazards in the imminently deadly breach, re- 
vived his ſpirits, and ſet him on PROS we 
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5 © "OO part of every day Mr. Evans ſpent 
, with Lord Ravenſdale, whether his lordſhip was 
able to riſe or not. On that preceding his in- 
tended journey, his lordſhip ſent for him up to 
his bed-chamber; he was exceedingly low, and 
much agitated by ſome inward opprethon of his 
mind, which Edward imputed to the ſhock his 
nerves ſuſtained from the late deaths in his fa- 
mily. When he ſpoke of his deceaſed children, 
he wept much, yet took a pleaſure in dwelling 
on the ſubject. Edward, who was no bad preach- 
er, drew ſome arguments of conſolation from 
religion; but here he found he touched upon a 
ſtring which added to the ſuffering of the un- 
happy peer, and, inſtead of conſolation, ſeemed 
to drive him to deſpair. 5 
This was a melancholy diſcovery, ſince of all 
mortal miſeries religious deſpondency is the 
greateſt. He had the power, however, for the 
preſent, to ſooth his anguiſh, and to divert his 
mind from its gloomy contemplations. When 
he announced his departure for the next morn- 
ing, his lordſhip ſaid he ſent for him on that ac- 
count, to remind him of his promiſe to return 


before Chriſtmas, and to ſpend the winter. 


„God knows, faid he, whether I ſhall live 
to fee you again. In that caſe, however, Mr. 
Evans, you will find I have not forgot you.“ 
Edzard was embarraſſed, but was going to 70 50 5 
33 r 
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- ALI | 
ſome reply, when Lord Ravenſdale interrupted 


him: 


« My dear friend |” ſaid he; «© T conſider 


you as an adopted child. When my poor George £ 


died, he left you to me as a legacy. In this 


pocket-book,”” ſaid he, drawing one from under 


his pillow, „is a ſmall ſum that was due to 


him, and which I was intending to ſend to him, 


when I received the melancholy news of his 
death. I deſire you will receive it as his laſt ac- 


* 


knowledgment for your tenderneſs and friendſnip 


in the hour of his extremity.“ PE 
Edward was overpowered, and received the 
pocket-book with ſtreaming eyes, and greater 
agitation than his lordſhip gave it. N 
As for your journey, continued he, 
Dublin, you will uſe my 
houſe as your own; and to carry you thither, 


there are a couple of moſt excellent hunters in 


the ſtable, which belonged to my poor ſon Ri- 


vers—1 can have no uſe for them; and though 
that does not enhance the merit of a gift, yet it 
may be an inducement to you to accept of 


Won, **+- : | BR 
To a generous mind there is no pleaſure fo 
oe as that of conferring favours; and Lord 
Ravenſdale's was -ſ\d truly of this temper, that 
the ſatisfaction ariſing from it had a conſidexable 
effect upon his ſpirits, and for a while ſuſpended 
that deſpondency which had ſo lately and ſo 
grievouſly attacked him. Edward would have 


expreſſed his gratitude, but his lerdſhip would 


not ſuffer it. Return ſoon to me, ſaid he, 


and I ſhall eſteem that the greateſt favour you 
ef can do me. N „„ > Ss 


* — 


Edward bowed refpectfully, and we may be 


_ keep it; and withdrew from his lordſhip ta con 


fer 


* 
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fer with Lady Cecilia. Her ladyſhip was ſitting 
in her own dreſſing- room; he tapped at the door, 
and her ſweet voice 3 him to come in, he 


related to her all that had paſſed. Fhe,ſmall 
red leather pocket-rook he opened in her pre- 
ſence, and found it contained: five bank notes of 


one hundred pounds each. =» 


When he mentioned the hint his lordſhip 


: gave him of having provided for him in his 


will, I am afraid,” fays he, that will be 
robbing you, Cecilia.*'——** Never mind that, 
Edward, ſaid ſhe; „I ſhall contrive to make 
you give it me all back again.“ | 
Dear Cecilia, what is there I wonld not 
give you? —Oh that I was an ear}, and you a 
curate's daughter, that I might lay. my coronet 
at your feet, and fhew you how difintereſtedly 
I love you!!“ Iwill give you all credit for the 
diſintereſtedneſs of your love, Edward; replied 
- the,. and really believe that if that was the caſe. 
_ you would act as you ſay Les! by Hea- 

vens would I ''* faid Edward, if I was heir 


to the crown: but, alas! I am heir to nothing, 


and all the obligation is on your ſide: yet Lhave 
this conſolation, that | | 
— a. 
But lands at once indebted and diſcharged.” 
% True,“ ſaid Lady Cecilia, „and on that 
preſs Lore in due time give you a receipt 
in full. -But, O Edward! you ſhock me with 
the account of my poor father: what is it that 


can affect his mind in the manner you men- 


tion?“ © Nay, that, ſaid he, I cannot tel}: 
whatever affects the nerves generally affects the 
mind; and where the keart bas been habituated 
to religious ſentiments, thoſe impreſſions ſome: 
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times take a gloomy turn. But I truſt that time, 
the great ſoftener of ſorrow, will apply his le- 
nient balſam to your father's wounds; and as his 


nerves recover their tone, his deſpondencies will 


vaniſh of courſe.“ {truſt they will. But, 


O Edward! I have ſeen ſuch dreadful effects of 
ſimilar imaginations, that I. tremble only to 


think of what may be the iſſue. My dear 
Gecilia !** "replied Edward, if you torment 
yourſelf with may he's, you will never have a 
Err hour while you live. I have no doubt 


but that I ſhall fee your venerable father ſenſi- 
ble of the bleſſings of Providence, and of the 
large portion of them which he may yet enjoy. 
It is a peculiar pteaſure to me, that he ſeems te 


like to have me near him. TI want not that in- 


ducement, my Cecilia! to haſten my return to 


this happy ſeat; yet, it ſhall haſten me; and in 
the mean time I think it would be adviſable for 
you to aſk Doctor Burton to ſpend ſome time 


here;; for his great erudition, his amiable man- 


ners, and his truly apoſtolic zeal in the duty of 
his profeſſion, point him out as the happieſt re- 


ſource you could apply to in a ſituation like the 


preſent.“ 1 have thought of it ſome time, 


my Edward!“ ſaid Lady Cecilia, and you 
(nd 


will not be an hour from the houfe, till I 
to him.“ I ſthall count the hours till I re- 
turn, replied Edward; „ and I will venture 


to predict, that 4 ſhall find you happier When I 


come back than when I leave you.“ You 
may do that, indeed, ſaid Lady Cecilia, ** and 
yet be no prophet : but come, Mrs. Waldron 
will wonder what is become of us. So down 
they marched together, and found the good 1 _ 


in a vein of (ſuch high good humour, as ſuft- 
_ ciently indicated ſhe at leaſt thought all was as 


 ſhould'be. 


8 Edward 
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Edward now walked into the ſtable to view 
his new acquiſition, and to deliver the charge of 
them to David Morgan. The ſervants indeed 
had of late been fo accuſtomed to receive all 
their orders from him, that they began already - 
to conſider him as their future maſter, and 
whatever he deſired was implicitly obeyed. The 


horſes were noble animals, of a dark bay colour, 


and perfectly matches to each other, well train- . 
ed for the field, and as the phraſe is, ſound in 
wind and limb. No preſent could have been 


more acceptable to Edward, who delighted in a 


horſe above all creatures who wore not the hu- 


man face divine. He ordered them out into a 


park, that he might ſee their paces; when vault- 

ing ſucceſſively on their backs, naked as they 

were, with only their halters round their necks, 
he put them to their ſpeed, and through all their 


exerciſes convinced them he would ſoon teach 


them to know their rider. Horſemanſhip in- 
deed was an accompliſhment in Which he par- 
- ticularly excelled; and when a boy he uſed: to 
amuſe himſelf with helping David to dreſs. old 
Blackbird, his father's only ſteed. To David 


then he now committed the charge of his two 
courſers, but comforted the old groom, who had 


— hitherto attended them, and was ſorry to quit 
their care, with a guinea. David loved a horſe 


little leſs than his maſter, and was as able, though 


not quite ſo graceful a rider: he receiyed the 
charge with tranſport, as well as the orders to 
have them ready for their journey at an early 
hour the next morning. When the morning 


came, both go Cecilia and Mrs. Waldron 
had riſen long be 


vide breakfaſt for Edward, and to bid him adigu. 
Every. parting was in ſome degree painful to all 
their hearts; but this leſs ſo than any they had 


* 
* 1 


re their uſual hour, to pro- 
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yet experienced, from the expectation of ſo ſoon 
meeting again, united to the ſweet ſenſations 


inſpired by mutual love. They ſaw him to the 


door; they ſaw him mount into the ſaddle; and, 
with one ſoft adieu and graceful motion of his 
hand, they ſaw him ſhoot from them like an 
arrow out of a bow. A tear ſtood trembling in 
Cecilia's eye, not unobſerved by Mrs. Waldron: 
ſhe ſoon however wiped- it away; and though 
not cheerful through the day, {he yet recovered 
het nal ferenimn. aA 
Ravenſdale was about 76 miles from Dublin; 
yet ſuch was the fleetneſs and the excellent mettle 
of his horſes that:he reached Lord Ravenſdale's 
houſe in Merrion Square before it was quite 
dark. The houſe-keeper, who had been ap- 
priſed of his coming, had every thing in order 
for his reception, and offered him ſeveral deli- 
cacies for his ſupper. He preferred, however, 
ſome beef-ſteaks and roaſted potatoes; on which 


having feaſted moſt heartily, he found himſelf 


very well inclined for his bed. David was re- 
caled in the kitchen with ſeveral of thoſe dainties 
which Edward rejected, as alſo with a bottle of 
claret after them; for Mrs. Mulroony, exclu- 
five of that general good-will which ſhe always 


had for a handſome young fellow, had remem- 


bered David with affection from the laſt time 
that he had been there, and kept him up till a 


verylate hour relating to her the diſaſters of the 


American campaigns, and; the heroic - ſhare © 
which his maſter and poor Captain Rivers (not 

for etting himfelt) had in them. The mention 
of Captatn Rivers brought tears into the good 


woman's eyes, who lamented: how. there was 


now no ſon, to inherit that fine eſtate. Oh! ; 
but,” ſaid David, „there is Lady Cecilia; I 
Will warrant her ladyſhip will have fons enough _ 
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if ſhe gets the man ſhe has a mind to.“ Mrs 
Mulroony now pricked: up her ears; and Suſan 
the chamber-maid -growing fleepy, or perhaps 
thinking my lady bouſe-keeper wiſhed her to do 
Fo, retired to bed, fo that the had full opportu- 
' nity to-ingratiate herſelf into poor David's con- 
fidence, and, with the help of another bumper 
or two, to get poſſeſſion of all the ſecrets he 
had, ſome of which ſhe no doubt found very in- 
 tereſting. The reſult of this conference was 

her aſſuming a moſt profound reſpect for Ed- 


ward, which ſhe thought on ſome future occa- 


ſion might be of uſe to her; and as David had 
rather over-ſlept himſelf in the morning, ſhe 
had got Suſan to apply to another young man, 
an acquaintance of hers, to dreſs the horſes, 
and have all things in order in the ſtables againſt 
Edward roſe, which the knew he would do at 
rt HH get 
Tus all things went ſmoothly on; and an 
excellent breakfaſt being ready in the parlour 
- againſt he came down, Edward did juſtice to 
her ſolicitude, and thought himſelf much oblig- 
ed to Mrs. Mulroony for her care and attention. 
After breakfaſt, he went out with the intention 
of calling on the agent of his regiment; but paſ- 
ſing through Stephen's Green in his way, he met 
Mr. Grainger, who had ſo hoſpitably entertain- 
ed him when Lord Rivers and he had been over- 
turned in his neighbourhood. His little grand- 
fon, a ſweet boy of about ſix years of age, was 
walking with him; they were both In deep 
mourning, which made Edward forebode the 
- misfortune which really had happened, the 
death of that beautiful and amiable woman 


| 15 : whom Nettlefield had ſo baſely injured: He 


immediately, however, went up and ſaluted Mr, 
Grainger, who at that inſtant did not xecollet 
ER . him; 


4 — 
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kim ; but, being reminded by Edward of the cir- 
cumſtance of the overturn, and his having paſſed 
a night with him in the country, was ſincerely 


rejoiced to fee him. Alas!“ ſaid he, „Mr. 
Evans, how ſhort is tHe time ſince I had the 
pleafure to entertain you that night, and yet how 
many changes have happened in that ſhort pe- - 
riod | You and J alone remain of all who paſted 
that night together.“ I feared as much,” 


ſaid Edward, „ When 1 ſaw you and my. little 


friend Charles, whom I have not forgot, though 
he cannot remember me, in your preſent dreſs. 
„But how long have you been in Ireland, and 
what ſtay do you make in it ??* ſaid Mr. Grain- 
fer. Edward then gave him a brief hiſtory of 

is principal adventures, concluding, that he had 
only reached Dublin the evening before, and in- 
tended to go to Holyhead in the packet which 
was to f that night; but that he expected to 


be back Again ina month or ſix weeks. Mr. 
Grainger t en tobt his promiſe, that on his re- 


torn he would ſpend. a day or two with him at 


his little lodge; and after a cordial thake of the 


hands, and a kiſs of little Charles, they ſeparated. 
Edward proceeded. to the agent, whom he 
four in his compting-þ6uſe ; with him he ſpent 
above an hour, 'and received from him the ba- 
lance of his account in bills upon London, 
amounting to 3361, ſome odd ſhillings. He was 
alſo much prefied to ſtay dinner, but excuſed 
himfelf on account of his intention to ſail in the 
rvenmg. He zeturned therefore to -Merrion-. 
Square, and töok a quiet meal alone. 
Mrs. Mulroojiy aß Mr. David had "another: 
very agreeable. tete-a-tete ; and about nine at 
night, the Horſes being embarked, Edward took 
leave of Dublin,” and Tet” fail with fine weather 
ang a fair Wind for Holyhead, fu 
Wo It. . r 
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ocean, the paſſage between Dublin and Holy- 
head ſeems little more than a ferry, and was in- 
deed performed by Ned with almoſt as little trou- 

ble as one often, paſſes a moderate river; for very 
ſoon after he got on board he laid himſelf down 
In his birth, and gave full fcope to thoſe pleaſing 

hopes which could not fail to riſe in his mind, 
Whether he contemplated thoſe dear friends 
whom he was going 10 ee, or thoſe-whom he 

had lately left, and to whom he intended ſhortly 

to return. Theſe tranguillizing ideas ſoon 
ſoothed him into fleep ;. from which he did not 
came to tell him they were juſt; going into the 
harbour. He was not long in jumping upon 


deck, and once more hailing. the ſublime ſhoxes 


— 


over Which St. David preſides. He ſtaid no 
= # re at the Head, than to refreſh his horſes a 

; little after their voyage, and then ſet forward 

to Gwindu, intending to breakfaſt with the good 
landlady there, Mrs. Knowles, whoſe houſe no- 

| body will paſs who bas once experienced, the 
nmaeeatneſs, cheapneſs, and kindneſs of her enter- 
tainment. Poor Mrs: Knowles at the time 
when he arrived there was not able to. move far- 
ther than from her bed to her eaſy chair, being 
confined by a ſevere fit of the rheumatiſm, to 


which the was extremely ſubject; but We de 
* {th a. a | y: a $ | 
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O one who has twice croſſed the Atlantic 


awake till David..about-eight in the morning 


: 3 <2 
S 


mother, and in this very 


1 
heard of Edward being there, ſhe invited him 
into her room, and ordered his breakfaſt beſide 
herſelf, that ſhe might not loſe a minute of his 
company while he ſtaid; and indeed ſhe kept 
him near two hours, hearing his adventures, and 
entertaining kim in ker turn with the recent oc- 
currences of the neighbourhood. At laſt he ſet 
forward again, and a little before two beheld 
the venerable brow of Penmanmawr, which 
overhung his father's dwelling. His heart beat 
with a quicker motion; a few minutes more 
brought him te the turning of the road, from 


whence, between two aged -oaks, the humble, 


but neat and rural dwelling firſt preſents its un- 


obtruſive front. This was the very ſpot in which 


he had taken his laſt lingering look of his dear 
ſpot did the kind fates 
ordain that ſhe ſhould be ar this inſtant walk- 
ing, and leaning on the arm of her good and 
tender huſband: their backs indeed were turned, 
for they had been taking a little walk together, 
and were now returning home to dinner. They 
heard the trampling of the horſes they ſtopped; 
they turned—they ſaw their long-loſt Edward, 


in all the bloom and vigour of health. The 
mother ſcreamed with joy. 
hand from under ber 


towards her ſon. Ned jumped from his horſe— 
„ *T'is he! 'tis he! it is my Edward!”” the 
cried, as ſhe ſtrained him to her boſom ; whilſt 


honeſt Evans, with more temperate but not leſs 


real ſatisfaction, firſt raiſed his eyes in 3 
to Heaven, and then embraced Edward in his 


turn. Joy ſoon communicated itfelf thraugh 
the whole e bonran, Our honeſt curate 
now welcome! 


1 Without 


David home again, whoſe fa- : 
ther and mother alſo foon made their appearance 
and thought as much of their hero, and not 


is 


She ſnatched her 


od man's arm, and ran 


© 00-3 


Without . reaſon, as if they had been ever ſo 
great. David did not think ſo much of himſelt, 


however, as to forget the horſes. He and <a 


father put them into the ſtable, beſide old Black- 
bird, who was ſtill living, and did not ſeem to 
reliſh the intruſion, but who grew better pleaſed 
when he partook of the plentiful fare with 
which the two noble ſtrangers were entertained, 

Edward, with his mother leaning on his arm, 
now reached the houſe, into which the good cu- 
Tate followed; and now. another kihng and 
welcoming took place till Towlſer, Ned's favou— 
ite dog, appeared. Twenty times did he courſe 
round him in circles, and jump upon his breaſt 
and back, licking his face and hands, and ſhew- 
ing no lefs faithful attachment than him whom 
Homer has immortalized in his ' Odyſſey and 
who knew again his maſter Ulyſſes after twenty 
. years of ablence. At laſt the. perturbation of 
tudden joy ſubſided, and gave place to that calm 
delight which beamed in the happy counte- 
nances of theſe three dear Connexions, Who 
now ſat. down together to regale on a leg of the 
curate's own mutton, fed on thoſe flowery downs 
which are acknowledged to beſtow the higheſt 
flavour of auy part of Britain. Evans and his 
wife could hardly eat a bit, ſo completely were 
_ they filled with joy, and ſo intently were their 
-thonghts and eyes fixed on their ſon; but Ed- 
ward made a heavy ſtroke in the little leg, and 
probably would have hid the Whole of it, had 
he not remembered his ſellow⸗ traveller Morgan, 
Who certainly was entitled to /a ſhare: to him 
therefore Was conſigned what remained of it, 
With a bottle of the curare's beſt ale; whilſt one 
of excellent wine, long ſtored for the preſent 
happy occaſion, was brought out for Ned, who 


© partook of, it perhaps wil more delight wh 
at 
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had ever before received from any wine whatfo- 
ever. Soon after the cloth was taken away, 2 
little boy in a white frock, with the countenance 


of a cherub, ſtumped into the room, and imme- 


diately took poſt by Mrs. Evans's knee: he fixed 
his eyes beaming with lively innocence upon 
Edward, who, naturally fond of all children 


whether he was acquainted with them or not, 


aiked whoſe he was! and was going to careſs 


him. His queſtion. was not immediately an- 


fwered; when his recollection, which, how+ 
ever-unaccountably, had been waudering be- 
fore, immediately 1eturned, and ſu 
him how near an iatereit he had in the little 


innocent, who had now gons to his knee. A 


tear, whether of contrition or affection I Will 


not ſay, trembled in his eye, and a bluſh of the 


deepeit crimſon overſpread His countenance. His 


father enjoyed his confuſion, which he conft- 


eſted to 


1 


cered- as a ſign of grace, but did not let him 


remain too long under it. „ Yes! Edward,” 


faid he, © he is your child: his countenance 


will not Jet you deny him, for he is the image 
of what you were at his age. If you have ſin- 
ned in being the. caufe of bringing this infant 
into the world, know that he has the greater 
claim upon your tenderneſs; for you have rob- 
ved him of the right of an honourable birch. 


Kepay then the injury you have done him, by a 
oloſer attention; for, if you regle&t him, your 


laſt fin will be worſe than tlie firſt.“ 


- Edward flilerfibarrafied' and aba ſhed, Meet. 


had a word tofay, He took the little Edwar 


bis-knee.; Min reps. his arms about him, and 
preſfſing him to his heart, 4 When Il deſert 


” 2 
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from the ground, and placed him ſanding on 


thee, my child'! (ſaid he) then may Heaven 
| defort me ee of 1009 10770 (ROD TORN 
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ſtrongly expreſſed upon their countenances, ac- 
._ cording to the circumſtances of his narrative. 
His ſituation with Lady Cecilia was the only 
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_. "Eet thoſe who are fathers condemn this ſen- 
timent if they can, Edward was the child of 


nature, and therefore he loved his natural child. 
And ſurely the Almighty, if he had, been ſo ſe- 
vere againſt his treſpaſs as ſome unfeeling bigots 
repreſented him, would not have formed the in- 
fant in one of his fineſt moulds ; faſhioning his 


limbs. in all the ſymmetry of juſt proportion, 
and lighting up in his eyes that radiancy of ap- 
prehenſion which marked the livelineſs of that 


intelligence which reſided within. | 

\ The maid now coming in for this ſweet in- 
fant, relieved Edward from ſome part of his 
embarraſſment. When he aſked about the mo- 
ther, Molly Price, his father informed him that 
ſhe had been married about a twelvemonth be- 
fore to a young fellow a#farmer's ſervant, and 


had lately lain-in, and had behaved herſelf well 
and decently ſince he had been SAY Ne 


The remainder of the evening Ned ſpent in 


giving to his father and mother a particular and 
intereſting detail of all his moſt remarkable ad- 


ventures; during the relation. of which, one 
might trace all the paſſions alternately- and: 


circumſtance he did. not fully diſcloſe, deeming 
it a point of honour to keep that to himſelf un- 


til her ladyſhip ſhould think proper to avow it 


And now the worthy parſon calling his little 


family around him, according to his invariable 
cuſtom, cloſed the evening with thankſgiving 
to Him who loveth mercy, and who had ſo lately 


"diſpenſed it to him with liberal hand; and Edward 


once more preſſed that bed, the firft on which 


he remembered eve to have flept, and in wh Ib 


" 


he this night- experienced as: ſoft and as undiſ- 


home; and began to betake himſelf to his. old 
employments. His little round hat and ſwitch, 


his abſence; were ſtill remaining; and with 


vſual corner; Ned patted him for old acquain- 
tance fake, and promiſed him good food, and a+ 


| happy the preſent moment was in eompariſon. 


Morgan admitted this, but declared himſelf con- 


turbed repoſe as health and innocence were ever 
d e 
In the morning Ned found himſelf quite at 


which his mother had fo often contemplated in 


theſe; as uſual, he paiÞhns firſt viſit to the ſtable. 
There he found David Morgan equally delighted. 
to reſume his ancient duties, and buſily em- 
ployed in rubbing down the two hunters, whoſe. 
ſkins ſhone like a new piece of the moſt gloſſy-- 
ſatin. Poor old Blackbird was ſtanding in his 


writ of eaſe for his life. | 5 
Morgan reminded Edward of the many dan- 
gerous hours they had paſſed [peers particu- 
larly that day when they were ſeparated- by the 
Indians in the- woods of America, and how 


„True!“ ſaid Edward, „ but if we had 
never been from home, we could neither have 
been ſenſible of the happineſs of our ſituation, 
nor yet have had the means equally to enjoy it.“ 


tented with the experiment he had made, and- 
chat nothing ſhould indace him to take the field 


again. Ned did not abfolutely make the ſame: 
declaration, but I believe it was not very remote 


from his private determination. 1 
The maid, with little Edward in her arms, 
now came to call Ned to breakfaſt. The child, 


| ſmiligg, ſtretched out his little hands to him. 
Nied took him in his arms (for nature would be 


obeyed), and, kiffing him as he went, carried 


5 him into the houfe, After breakfaſt the good 
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_ curate went into his garden, which it was his 


Cuſtom to cultivate with his own hands, affifted . 


occaſionally by hired labourers. In former 
times Edward uſed to ſpend many of his Jeiſure 
hours in this uſeful and healthy exerciſe, and 
Was happy to reſume his labour this day, and 
aAfhift his father to trench between his aſparagus 
beds, and earth up his celery. Obſerving a 
iturdy boy at work, -and/ aſking about him, he 
ſearned. that he was the ſon. of the poor woman 
Wo had ſo hoſpitably entertained him when he 
was benighted atter leaving the churliſh Muck- 
worm's, and that he was happy to repay that 
kindneſs by initiating this boy into the practice 
of gardening, and teaching him to read and 
Write. His mother has removed here to be in 
my neighbourhood,”” ſaid he, and I hope has 
not loſt the reward of her hoſpitality. “ 


That journey was undertaken upon my ac- 


count,“ ſaid Edward; * and you muſt allow me 
do teſtify my gratidude alſo, or at leaſt to aſſiſt 
you in ſhewing your own.“ Evans would have 
diſſuaded him, aſſuring him that he was himſelf 


fully able to adminiſter to their comforts, ; for, 


ſays he, you do not conſider how rich. I, am 


through the bounty of the good Lord Raveni- 
dale.“ Neither do you conſider, faid Ned, 
** how rich I am through the fame. ſource. 


count the contents, and know that they are every 
ſhilling at your command.“ | 


When Evans ſaw the eight, hundred pound | 


notes, he was indeed. ſomewhat ſurpriſed, and 
perhaps not diſpleaſed, but poſitively, refuſed to 
accept a farthing of it, adviſing Edward to turn 


it to ſome account, as it was tog great a ſum to 


lie idle. Ned- gave into his hays ſix hupdres 
pounds of it, to do with it as, he thought Ne 


„ 
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and kept the remainder as a fund for ſome bene- 


| fits he meant to beſtow, and to defray the extra- 
ordinary expences he might be at on his return 


to Ireland. And now being near the ſpot, 
where, on the morning of his departure, he had 
planted two ſuckers, one from a white, and the 
other from a purple lilac tree, with the fond 
though ſuperſtitious imagination of their beifig 


emblems of Cecilia and himfelf ; he ftole away 


from his father to take a ſecret look at them, 


where he had the ſatisfaction to find them ſtill 


thriving, and ſo grown into one, for they had 
been twiſted together, as.to appear but one buta, 
which in the ſeaſon bore a profuſion of white 
and purple flowers. The circhmiiance, 1g 
in itfelf trifling, was yet pleaſing, and raifed a 


. fenfation of tender delight in his heart, ſoftened | 


by love, fe happy in the certain knowledge of 
7 | 


that love being ſincerely returned. 
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F OR ſeveral days Edward amuſed himſelf 

with viſiting his old acquaintances, particularly 
Farmer Watkin, in the neighbourhood; and he 
prevailed with his father to take a ride over as 
far as Conway, to ſee Doctor Jones, who was 
delighted to find him returned ſafe to his own. 
country, and to hear ſuch good accounts of 
Lady Cecilia, for whom he entertained the moſt 
affectionate reſpect ever ſince ſhe had been his 
patient. It was on the evening of that day they 
had been at Conway, a little after dinner, the 
poſt from Bangor ſounded his horn at Evans's 
ate, when Edward went out, and received a 
etter, which he knew to. be her ladyſhip's hand: 

| he retired with it to his own room, and there 
read to the following purport : 5 


| « Ravenſdale, Nov. 6, 1783. 
« MY DEAR EDWARD | 


4 I fit down to take my willing pen to in- 
form you of the: moſt material occurrences which 
have happened here fince you left us, and hope 
this letter will find you ſafe arrived and happy 
in the embraces of your good father and mother, 
who will ever be dear to my affections on their 
_ own account as well as yqurs. But when I tell 

you I take up my willing pen,. I muſt confeſs to 
25 3 5 | vou, 
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you, it is becauſe I always find a ſecret pleaſure 
in diſcloling my heart to you, let its contents - 
be what they may; and not that I have at this 
time any thing pleaſing to communicate, for, 

oh! my Edward! my father's fituation . chills 
me with horror, as. J am ſure it will you, when 


J tell Joo I fear. his intellects are deranged. The 


very day you left us, I went up to his room, 
— and find him exceeding low. He aſked for 
If you. I told him you were. gone as you inform- 
ly ed him the day before, and that yau had deſired 
1e me to preſent his lordſhip: with your dutiful re- 
as ſpets—* Lordſhip !* ſaid he“ Lordſhip !— 
as damned title:!'—and he gave. a deep groan.—lt . 
W harrowed up my foul, for it was the firſt time in 
of my life Thad ever heard an impatient word paſs 
"; his lips, and I ſaw. no occafton for it at the 
— bad be Did he ſay when he ren return?“ 
y aid he again, meaning you) -I. ſaid you pro- 
— | mailed ae e before Egriſtmas. 3 wiſh he. 
's was come, ſaid he: he would protect me from 
a MW that fiend.— What fend, my lord? fſaid 1. 
bp Call me not lord! That fiend that tears my. 


e BM fſoul—he never troubles me when Mr. Evans is + 
near.“ I thought it needleſs to make any reply, 
but ſurely I would have given the earth to have 


a had you back again 2 yet what purpoſe could it 
have anſwered. I ſent immediately for Doctor 
Burton, as you had recommended to me. He 
Was not at home, but he was ſo good as to come WM 
5 the next day. I told him my apprehenſions. Hie | 
was exceedingly ſhocked, but promiſed that he _ 


and 


would not leave us for ſome days.“ Laſt night 
N he took me afide—* My dear Lady Cecilia f fad 
ok he, you muſt. not be alarmed. I hope.your. 
1 BK Poble father will do well, for he ſeems already 
24 better; but he has taken an imagination into his. 
5 head, which I ſuppoſe to be entirely nervous, 


\ 
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and the effect of the late misfortunes in his fa- 
mily, which, however, he has diſcloſed to me 
in fuch a collected manner, that for his peace, 


and yours, I am determined to make enquiry 


about it, and, if J find any reality in it, to ſearch 
it to the bottom. Good God, Doctor] ſaid 
J, what can it be?“ It is of a very delicate 


nature,“ ſaid he; * yet I think it proper to com- 


municate it to you, that you may not he ſhocked 


with any imperfect hints of it that might drop 


from himfelt. His lordſhip has taken it into his 
head that he has ofurped the title, and cauſed 
the infant ſon of the late Lord Rivers, his ne- 


phew to be murdered twenty three years ago. 
Good God!” ſaid I, it is impoſſible! My fa- 
ther is incapable, and has been all his life, of 


doing a baſe thing by any mortal-—But murder! 
ie od ef . nd ae e FT 
—it is madneſs.—“ Indeed, Lady Cecilia! I 
think fo too. Nevertheleſs; he aſhrms that he 
has done it by the agency of one Laurence 
Flinn, ho lived with the laſt Lord Rivers at 
the time, and who now e keeps an inn in the 
county of Clare; and that he not only ſet him 


up in that inn, but pays him an annuity of one 
hundred Ie to this hour to keep the matter 


ſecret. 1 thall go,” ſaid Doctor Burton, to- 


— 


Morrow morning to ſee if there be ap fuch. man 
zs this Flian, aud, if there is, to probe this ſto- 
g ry) to the bottom, Lord Ravenſdale has deſired 


me to do fo, and ſeemed infini YL, relieved when 
I protniſed to obey hin. My Edward! he has. 


left us this morning; and though 1 have not the 
Tmalleft' conception of its being any thing elſe 
than chimera; yet I muſt lament” the ate, of; 


mind that could create ſuch a horrible fancy: 
and wait with infinite auxiety the doctor's te- 


tütt am 1 too, in a high degree, about 
. Mis.” Waldron. 


Aer 


She is the grandmother of this. 
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child; and if ſhe ſhould. get any intimation of 


this ſtrange imagination, it would ſet. her diſ- 
tracted alio, or at leaſt make fuch a noiſe in the 
country as I cannot think upon without hor- 
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+ Amid{t all theſe diſturbing cireumſtances, 
I thought I would give vent to my feelings, by 
diſcloſing them to you. — Is there. a thought in 


my heart that I do not wiſh you to know No, 


my Edward]! When I learn the whole truth, you 


ſhall know it all; and till then I remain 
Your ever faithful and affectionate 


CECILIA RIVERS.” 


. ©xf25 Ts | Lite # Loonk | 1 ; | 
The contents of this letter filled Edward with 


aſtoniſhment, and alſo with deep concern. His 
veneration for Lord Ravenſdale was almoſt as 


unbounded as his love for Cecilia; yet he did 


not flatter himſelf as ſhe did, chat the whole was 
a mere chimæra, ſeeing Doctor Burton thought 
the circumſtances, ſo clearly related, that he un- 


dertook a long journey to bring them to the 
light. Should they prove true according to 


Lord Ravenſdale's own: confeſſion, the: confe- 


quences muſt be fatal, no lefs than bringing his 
head to the block: and what effect fo horrible a 


cataſtrophe might have on poor Lady Cecilia, 


who, though innocent as an angel, muſt yet 


ſhare in the diſgrace, was ſuch as he trembled 


to think on, knowing hen high ſenſe of honour, 
and the tender and dutiful affection the bore to- 
wards her father. For ſome days thete diſtract- 


ing thoughts deprived him both of ſleep and ap- 


allo at a genes loſs what to fay to Lady Ceetliay 
the ſubject 


petite, and greatly alarmed his father, to whom 
hs could not impart the cauſe of them. Ie was 


was fo delicate; and he did not, like 
5 er 
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reno ip fatter himfelf that tlie perturbati- 


ons of 


; 


d Ravenſdale's confcience were merely 


the imagination of a difordered brain, ſeeing that 


on all other fubjeQs he was perfectly collected 
and compoſed, To delay writing to, her, how- 
ever, was what neither: his love nor his good 
manners would allow, and he therefore by that 


OO; © Ti-gwin, Nov. 11, 1783. 


ſineſs or regret !' yet I confefs, that which TI this 
day received has filled me with both. The ex- 


traordinary matters it diſcloſes are in the higheſt 
degree alarming, in whatever light I can view 
them; and though I think with you, it is im- 


poſſible that your noble father could be guilty 


\ 


of what he apprehends, yet the collectedneſs of 
his mind on other matters ſeems to juſtify a fear 
that it cannot be altogether without ſome foun- 


dation, I Wait with the utmoſt impatience to 


know the reſult of Doctor Burton's enquiries ; 
and be they what they may, I am determined to 
ſhorten my ſtay here, and haſten-back to Ireland, 
that in every poſſible exigency I may be near at 
hand to yield you all. the comfort or affiſtance- 
that the moſt devoted heart can- give you. O 
my Cecilia | how often in ſome 7 thoſe tender 


meetings with which you. have indulged me, 
how often have you wiſhed. that you had been 
born in an humbler ſtation, and that even the 
mountains of Wales had ſheltered your cradle! 
—Cheriſh the thought! and let thoſe mountains 
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hide in their deepeſt and moſt retired boſoms, two 
hearts which live but for each other, and 
which, when united,. will. find all their heaven 
Within themſelves. May God preſerve you in. 
every trial, and grant a favourable developement- 
of the myſterious circumſtance you have related, 
and a happy meeting with. your moſt fincere and 
faithfully devoted. 3 3 5 
ne 
As ſoon as Edward! had finiſhed this letter, he 
ordered Morgan to ſaddle Brilliant, which was 

the name he had given to his favourite horſe; 

and determined to ride himſelf to Bangor, to put 
it into the poſt- office with his own hands He 
bad not been gone an hour when a poſt-chaiſe 

drove to the door, in which was a gentleman 
alone, and ſeemingly a clergyman. Another 

chaife waited-at the outen gate, in which was a 
man ſeemingly an old ſoldier, between two un: 
derſtrappers of the law. David Morgan hap- 
pened to be out of the way when the- carriage 

came tothe door; and Mr. Evans was therefore 
obliged-to go to receive the gentleman- himſelf. 

This gentleman was Doctor Burton. Evans ſoon 
ſaw he was a clergyman of diſtinction; and of 
courſe aſked: him to alight. Docter Burton in- 
troduced-himfelf tothe worthy curate With that 
caſe which always accompanies men Wwho have 

kept the bei unge and aſked if his friend 
Edward was at home? It. was with great regret 
he heard he had gone to Bangor but, an hour bes. 


fore; but as he was expected back perhaps o 


dinner, or atleaſt in the evening, Doctor Bur- 
ton accepted of Evans's preſſing invitation to 
ſtay. He was then introduced to Mrs. Evans, 
Who offered him the refreſhment of a glaſs of 
wine; and the three perſons in thg other chaiſe 


- 


© 
were invited into the kitchen. As Evans had 
been well acquainted with Doctor Burton's cha- 
racter by Edward, and his connection with the 
Ravenſdale family, he began with making affec- 


tionate enquiries about Lady Cecilia, whoſe hoſt 


he had ſo long the honour to be; and alfo about 
the Earl, to whom he lay under fo many obli- 


gations. Doctor Burton anſwered in general 


terms that Lady Cecilia was well, but that his 
lordſhip, ever ſince the death of his laſt ſon, 


had been in a very melancholy ſituation. In- 


deed,” Mr. Evans, ſaid he, it is in relation to 
a, moſt extraordinary circumſtance concerning 
that nobleman, which 1 beg leave to communi- 
Cate to your private ear, that IJ have taken the 
liberty to call upon you; and I muſt plead my 
acquaintance with your gallant fon as my ex- 


cuſe. Evans replied, that Doctor Burton could 


ſtand in need of no excuſe for konouring any 
perſon with his viſit. And Mrs. Evans now 
withdrawing, the doctor opened his buſineſs in 
the following term: - „„ 
311 r Evans, that an extraordi- 
nary circumſtance relative to Lord Ravenſdale 
has induced me to call here this day; and in- 
deed it is one ſo ſurprifing, that no perſon who 
knew him ſo long and ſo intimately as I have 
done could have ſuppoſed it poſſible to have hap- 
pened; yet the fact is indubitable, as you ſhall 
hear.—His lordſhip has always been eſteemed a 
nobleman of the moſt diſintereſted generoſity and 
unblemiſhed virtue; and, excepting in one in- 
ſtance, which the juſtice of Heaven ſeems to be 
— now bringing tothe light, he has really deferved 


this character. But then—that one inſtance of 


frailty is a crime of ſuch enormous magnitude, 


that a whole life of ſubſequent virtue cannot _ 
aps already acquaint- 


atone for it. You are perh 
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ed, that the laſt Lord Rivers, who was nephew 
to the earl we are ſpeaking of, had married con- 
trary to his father's inclination, who in conſe- 
quence-would never {ce him more ; and had the 


further cruelty to withdraw the allowance ſuita- 


ble to his rank, which he had hitherto given 
him, leaving him to ſubſiſt, with his wife, on 


the pay of his commiſfon, a captaincy of dra- 


-0088. .) His uncle, the preſent unfortunate earl, 
really did all in Bis power to reconcile: his bro- 


ther to his ſon, but without effect; and when 


that failed, he ſupported him himſelf with a 
handiome annuity, under certain ſtipulations of 
reimburſement when he ſhould ſucceed: to the 
eftate. This event never happened. Ulle died 


ſoon after, leaving his. wife big with child, Who 


lived only to be delivered of a ſon, and died alſo. 


Lady Rivers had a mother, who is ſtill living, 


but unfortunately was in a. diſtant part of the 
country at the time; and Colonel Rivers, as he 


was then called. happening to be in the neigh- 


bourhood, a ſudden 3 (oh ! that it could 


_ be blotted out of the regiſters of the Almighty !) 


occurred to him, that if the newborn infant 
could be any way diſpoſed of, ſo as never to 
make his appearance in his real character, the 


injury would be nothing to the child, and the 
advantage gained to himielf would be immenſe. 
He ventured to ſound at a diſtance one Laurence 


Flinn, who had been ſervant to Lord Rivers, 
and whom, alas! he found too feady to come 
into his meafures, for the conſideratjon of à ſum 


of money —conſiderable indeed to him, but little 


to give in exchange for his ſoul. “ Alas!“ 


ſaid Evans, „ what would either have gained, 
though they had got the whole world?“ -“ CO 
lonel Rivers returned to his own houſe ; and 
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ſoon after he was informed that the child Sear 
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died at nurſe; and the ſame. account was tranf- 


mitted to Mrs. Waldron, mother to Lady Ri- 
vers. Here the matter reſted; and all the world: 
ſuppoſed that the caſe was really fo. When Lord 


Ravenſdale died, Colonel Rivers, as next heir, 


aſſumed the title and eſtate; and has ever ſince 
maintained the moſt noble and irreproachable 


character that is any where to be met with. 
But the all-ſeeing eye of Providence diſcerned 


this deep-laid train of guilt, and has commiſ- 


ſioned his great vice-gerent Conſcience to bring 
Lord Ravenſdale has really a deep 
ſenſe of religion, and a thorough perſuaſion that 


it to light. 


there is no darkneſs nor ſhadow: of death in 
which the workers of iniquity may hide them- 


ſelves.” It is a true perſuaſion,”” ſaid Evans, 


«© and a great pity he did not recollect it ſooner. 
Every perſon muſt lament it, ſaid Doctor 
Burton. But to proceed. The late grievous 


misfortunes in his family he conſiders, and per- 
haps juſtly, as the beginning of Almighty ven- 


geance; and it was under this impreſſion that he 


unburthened his conſcience to me, by diſclofing | 


all that I have now related to you.“ 


Burton fox quitting the room, but promiſed to 


be back in a few minutes; and we will avail 


ourſelves, in this interval of the narrative, of 
the opportunity it gives us to reflect by our- 


| ſelves upon the vanity of all worldly happineſs. 
founded on the baſis of worldly conſiderations. 
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A A perſon at this time wanting to ſpeak to Mr. 
Evans, he was obliged to apologize to Doctor 


l 

| 

. HR 

- HE worthy curate, whoſe: curioſity (as: 
, we may ſuppoſe). was wound up to the very tip- 
5 toe of ex pectation, haſtened to return to the 
4 parlour, and the good doctor reſumed his nar- 

1 rative. I own to you, Mr. Evans, ſaid he, 

- + when his lordſhip, in the agonies of his 

* ſoul, made this confeſſion to me, 1 hardly knew 

8 how to believe my ears, and ſometimes a, 


r the whole was a mere chimera of his own brain, 
8 formed by the influence of a ſtrong nervous af- 
- fection: but then he was ſo clear and connected. 
- in all the circumſtances, and expreſſed ſuch a 
e deep and contrite ſenſe of his tranſgreſſion, that 
8 I determined, both for his peace and in purſu- 
5 ance of what I conceived to be my own duty, 
5 to ſearch the matter to the bottom. The firſt 


r ſtep I took was to go to this Laurence Flinn, 
o WU who I underſtood kept an inn, between ſixty 
ol. and ſeventy miles away from Ravenſdale, in a 
f WU remote part of the county Clare. I found this 
— man at home; and taking him to a place where 
is. there could be no liſteners, I told him I came 


to him through. the {pecial agency of God to en- 
quire what he had done with the infant ſon of 
the late Lord Rivers.—It is impoſſible for any | 
language to expreſs the aſtoniſhment and confu- _ "i 
| fon into which this abrupt and peremptory 7 
>; queſtion threw him. —* Tell the truth,” ſaid I. 
* _ © and the whole truth, as you ſhall anſwer os 


* 
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the dreadful bar of God! -The fellow was 2 
Papiſt, and not a little burthened with ſuperſtiti- 
on.—He fell on his knees, and after two or three 
croſhngs, begged I would not hang him. What 
have you done with the child?“ ſaid I: have 
x0 murdered him? No: God forbid !* ſaid 

e: he may be living yet, for aught I know : 
El have neither ſeen nor heard of him theſe 

three-and-twenty-years.*” * Oh! thou agent of 
Satan! ſaid I; what hait thou done with 
him —Thinkeſt thou that I am ignorant of thy 
vile colluſion with. him who calls himſelf Lord 
Ravenſdale? — The wretch, trembling and pale 


as death,  eonfeſſed, that ſeduced by the great 


offers which Lord Ravenſdale, then Colonel. Ri- 
vers, had made him, to put the child out of the 
way of being troubleſome, he had prevailed 
with his wife, who nurſed it, to ſay it died in 
a fit; and they actually got a fictitious infant 
buried as the child of Lord Rivers. In the 
mean time he gave the real child to one Michael 


Oarrol, a ſoldier, whoſe wife was giving ſuck; 


and with theichild he gave him twenty guineas. 
to carry it to Eondon to put it in the Foundling 


_ Hoſpital; and he told him it was the natural 


child of a gentlewoman who withed it to be con- 
cealed, and that it had been. chriſtened by the 


name of Edward. This, added the. wretch, | 


15 all IJ know-of the matter, as J ſhall anſwer 
at the day of judgment. A dreadful day in- 


deed it will be to you,” ſaid I; but where is 


your wife! Dead! ſaid he, many years: 

the did not long ſurvive the loſs of the infant. 
And what is become of- this Michael Carrol 
ſaid I: is he dead alſo?' No, ſaid he, 1 
believe not: I know a few years ago he Was li- 
uving in Dublin, a ſoldier in the Old Man's Hoſ- 
pital. Well  faid I, Mr. Flinn, you have 
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a great deal to anſwer for, more than all the Ra- 


2 

1- - venſ{dale eſtate would make you amends for: 

de but go directly to Lord Ravenſdale, who is lying 

at under all the agonies of a guilty confcience for 
ve W his ſhare in this nefarious butineſs ;—go, and 
1d comfort him with the knowledge that there is at 

/ ; leaſt a poſſibility that the child may be yet alive, 
le and that he may not, as he fears, have his blood 
of to anſwer for.“ |] wrote a letter by him to the 
th unhappy lord, and 1 did not quit his houſe till J 
hy ſaw him fairly ſet off upon his journey.—!I ſet 
rd out myſelf immediately after for Dublin, and 
ale enquired for Carrol, whom I found living, as 
eat WF PFlinn told me, in the Royal Hoſpital. I imme- 
di- diately got a warrant for apprehending him, and 
he he was put under the cuitody of two conſtables, 
led and theſe three men are now in your kitchen!“ 
in « Well,” ſaid Mr. Evans, and what does Car- = 
ant rol ſay? What did he do with the little inno- . == 
the cent?“ *+ Carrol acknowledges the having re- 
ael ceived the child from Flinn, with the twenty 
- BW guineas, and that he and his wife, who ſuckled 
eas it with her own. infant, did leave Ireland with 
ing the intention to put the child into the Found- 
wal W ling Hofpiial at London, as had been agreed; 
on- that they came over in the packet to Holyhead 
the for that purpoſe, and ſometimes walked, and 
ch, ſometimes got a lift, as it happened: that in go- 
Wer ing reel the village of St. Afaph, it chanced 
in⸗ to be a very warm day, and they were both 

e 16 greatly fatigued, when reſting themſelves under 
ars: a hedge which encloſed a little garden, they ſawy 
nt. a gentleman walking two or three times difcon- 
ob © ſoiately, and at laſt fat down in an arbour: that 
. was at the end of it; he ſeemed to be a clergy- 
sn man, and in ſome diſtreſs. ¶ Here Evans em- 


Jof- ed greatly agitated, and wept.] - Doctor Burton 
continued: Carrol and his wife thought this 
re „ „ 2 good 


* 
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_=n:good opportunity to get rid of their charge, n 
and. ſave all farther trouble and expence, by le 
throwing the poor infant on the merey of this by 
* The woman, he fays, took the in- th 
tant, which was fleeping in her arms, and gave a0 
it to her huſband, when ſhe retired ;—he took to 
a ſmall flip of paper, on which he wrote the th 
name Edward with a pencil; and, being a Pa- hi 
piſt alſo, and. as ſuperſtitious as you pleaſe,” he hi 
made with a penknife the ſign of the croſs on re 
the back of the infant's back, to make it cry, 0 
and laid down juſt at the back of the arbour, ret 
into which he ſaw the gentleman enter. He re- hi 
tired a few paces to watch what would enfac, MW ch 
when preſently he ſaw that meek and charitable no 
ſtranger come from the arbour to where the is 
child was, and take him up in his arms. Who- Wa 
ever thou art, ſaid he, ſweet innocent, thou na 
aart welcome; IL. accept thee as a preſent from See 
Sad, and thou ſhalt be my child.“ The words hit 
Were ſo remarkable, he ſays, they yet ſound in of 


his ears; and immediately after the gentleman 
With the infant returned into the houſe. Evans, 
all whoſe tender paſſions were worked up to the 
higheſt pitch, could contain no longer; he burſt 
into a flood of tears, to the ſurpriſe of Doctor 
Burton, and, falling on his knees, cried out, 
% Gracious God, whoſe path is in the deep wa- 
ters, and whoſe ways are paſt finding out, | 
-humbly-adore thy providence, and thank thee 
that thou haſt made me an inſtrument of ſthew- 
ing forth thy mercies to mankind.” — Riſing he 
aid, Oh, Doctor Burton ! I am the man—! BY Y 
Was that afflicted clergyman who found that in- him 
fant in the ſituation you mention; and Edward, tom: 
my Edward whom you know, and whom Lord Near 
| KRavenſdale has ſo long entertained, is that infant Syer 
himſelf.” Doctor Burton's aſtoniſnment was diſtr 
ow | ö : | now "A 
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now not leſs than Evans's, neither was his joy- 
leſs than his aſtoniſhment. His joy would have 


been great wherever he -had-been able to diſcover 


the child.; but to find .him in the amiable and 
accompliſhed Edward, who was already fo dear 
to all the family, was an unlooked-for happinefs 
that ſeemed to be the peculiar boon of Providence 
himſelf. Evans now begged that Carrol, with 
his attendants, might be brought 1n : the there 
related the whole ſtory again circumſtantially 
with his own mouth. Evans went up ſtairs, and 
returned with a ſmall drawer of an eſcritoir in 
his hand. Here, Doctor Burton! here, Mi- 
chael Carrol | here is a depoſit which I have 
now kept by me theſe twenty-three years: here 
is the little frock in which 1 found my dear Ed- 
ward, and here is the {lip of paper with his 
name Edward written, which I found with it.— — 
See, Carrol, do you know it ?* | Carrol croſſed 


_ himſelf, and faid he would know it in any part 


of the world. 003 i 
The matter was now ſufficiently clear; and 
Carrol being diſmiſſed, Mr. Evans Maid, «© Well 


do I remember, Doctor Burton, that morning, 
which I then thought ſo unhappy, but which, 
by the relation you have now! heard, has turned 
out ſo fortunate. It was on the ſeventeenth of 


July, 1761, about eleven in the morning, a poor 
ittle infant, the only one I had, who had been 
born about a fortnight before, expired in his 
mother's arms: he had been ill about two days, 
with what the midwives call in ward fits, and 1 


Was 8 by his mother's-bed-fide when I faw' 


him breathe his laſt. We had: jioft a little girl 


ſome years before, who had attained her ſeventh 


year, and: theſe two were all the children we 


ever had. My wife's grief was inexpreſſibly £ 
diſtreſſing to me when added to my own ; and 


when 
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| when I ſaw the child was certainly gone, I 
went down, as you have heard related into the 


garden to. get a little freſh air, and retired to that 


little arbour to ſhed my tears in ſecret. There 
the loſs was inſtantly ſupplied in the ſurpriſing 
manner you have heard. It ſtruck me at the 
time as if it was the Lord's doing, and I car- 
ried the little babe up in my arms to my wife. 


„The Lord,” ſaid I, hath taken away, and 


the Lord hath given; bleſſed be the name of 
the Lord !*' My wife was amazed; but being na- 


turally fond of children, ſhe accepted the pre- : 


ſent and put it to her breaſt: the child fucked 
heartily, and looked like a little angel. She ſaw 
blooF.upon its frock; the ftain of which you 
may {ce. ſtill remaining: we then ſtripped the 
babe, and found it proceeded from the mark 


of the croſs, Which, as Carrol ſaid, he had cut 


in the back of its neck. The child Was a lovely 


infant, apparently about two months old, in high 


health and vigour, and ſoon found the way to 
endear itfelf to my wife, and, I may add, to 
myſelf; ſo that if he had been ten times our 
child we could not have loved him better. From 


that hour to this Wwe have had nothing with him 
but pleaſure; and ſurely it ais needleſs to tell you, 


that a more beautiful figure or a more virtuous 
mind Can hardly meet in man. He himſelf 


_ * knows nothing of his deſtination He believes 


himſelf to be our child, but Iwill venture 40 
engage that he will fill the high ſtation to-which 


he lis entitled with as much grace and dignity, 
as he has the humble one to Which he has been 


accu ſtomed with cheerfulneſs and contentme nt. 

++ F know. enough of him, faid Doctor Burton, 
to vouch. for all you ſay, and to aſſure you 
that Lthink it the greateſt bleſhng that could 
have befallen him, that, unknowing of his 


— 


rank, 
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rank, he has been educated under your care.“ 
Mrs. Evans now came into the room; ſhe had 
got ſome intimation of the diſcovery from the 
people in the kitchen, and her huſband and 
Doctor Burton explained it to her fully. But 
how, faid ſhe to Doctor Burton, did you 
not meet Edward (for I muſt ſtill call him ſo) 
by the way? did you not come from Bangor?“ 
„% No, ſaid the doctor, I came from Con- 
way. We had been at St. Aſaph, expecting 
that Carrol would have brought us to the very 
entleman, or at leaſt the houſe, where he had 
depoſited the infant. He did indeed bring us to 
the houſe, but no perſon there could give us 
any information about the matter: however, 
upon enquiry, an eldefly woman who kept a 
ſhop. told us, that at that time we mentioned, the 
houſe was inhabited by you, and that poſſibly 
ies on give us information about any matter 
of conſequence we might defire to know. It 
was allo my intention to call here in my way 
back, for, as I failed from Dublin to Parkgate, 
it was not in my power to do it before; but mo 
circumſtance could give me equal ſatisfaction 
with finding in this houſe the end of all my en- 
quiries in the perſon of that amiable youth you 
have hitherto called your fon, and who will al- 
ways honour and reſpect yon both as if you were 
indeed his parents.” This converſation had 
hardly ended, when Edward himſelf arrived. 
He had rode hard from Bangor, and the aip and 
exerciſe had contributed to enliven his. ſpirits, 
and recall the animated glow of health and 
cheerfulneſs to his countenance, which Lady 
Cecilia's intelligence had fomewhat Abated. 
When Morgan told him Doctor Burton was in 
the parlour, and had ſome great news to diſcloſe 
=. Vor, . M e e 
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to him, he flew like lightning to the houſe, im- 
patient to be informed of his dear Cecilia, and 
not dreaming that he himſelf was the object of 
the intelligence. When he entered the room 
he immediately advanced to his reverend and re- 
{pected friend, who ſaw in his open countenance 
and beaming eye the ſincerity of that pleaſure 
with which he took him by the hand and wel- 


comed him to the humble hoſpitality of Ti- 7 
gwin. | 
It was agreed bile Pens and Doctor Bur- or 
ton not to mention any thing to Edward of his th 
exaltation, till after dinner. His - enquiries ne 
therefore about Lord Ravenſdale and Lady Ce- hi: 
cilia were anſwered in general terms ; by which, 2 
T 


however, he had the fatisfaction to be are 
that her ladyſhip was in perfect health, and that fol 


ſome events had taken place which were likely ne 
to reſtore his lordſhip too—an intelligence in aff 
- which Ned expreſſed the moſt heart-felt ſatisfac- vel 
tion, and which enabled him to play his part at of 
the neat and plentiful meal which the good Mrs. Ed 
Evans now uſhered in, with all his accuſtomed al 
T 


| "appetite and cheerfulneſs. 


"CHAP. 


AP. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 


Aris the cloth was removed, and a glaſs 
or two of excellent old Oporto had gone round, 
the converſation about Lord Ravenſdale was re- 
newed, and Edward expreſſed much anxiety on 
his account ; particularly as he acknowledged to 
have heard from Lady Cecilia that the ſtate of 
his mind was highly alarming. Pray, Doc- 
tor Burton,“ added he, „can you give me any 
new information upon that ſubject?“ -“ I can 
aſſure you,“ replied the dodtor, that Lord Ra- 

. r at this time in perfect health, both 


of mind and NO: God bleſs me !”” ſaid 


Edward, ** you ſurpriſe me. How is that poſ- 
ſible, doctor? It was but within theſe few days 
I received a letter from Lady Cecilia, affuring 
me the very contrary, and that you had left Ra- 
venſdale houſe on ſome important buſineſs rela- 
tive to his illneſs, of which, however, I am ig- 


norant. How then can you tell me that his 
lordſhip is in perfect health ?”—* All this is 


very true,“ replied the doctor; yet I ſtill ſo- 


lemnly vouch for the fact. Lady Cecilia does 
not know Lord Ravenſdale as well as I do—nay, 


ſhe was not with him at the time the wrote that 
letter.“. My good doctor!“ ſaid Ned, „ if 


his iordlſhip's complaint bas any thing of phrenſy 
in it, Lam afraid he has bit you in tome of your 
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communications together, and has infected you 
with his diſeaſe.— “ No!”” ſaid he; „I ap- 
peal to my venerable friends here, Mr. and Mrs. 


Evans, if I am not perfectly correct, for his 


lordſhip is in this houſe at this inſtant.“ — 
« Oh! where?“ ſaid Edward, and he looked 
at the worthy curate for an anſwer. Doctor 
Burton roſe, and with a benignant, but yet ſe- 
rious aſpeCt,faid, ** Thou art the man.“ 


Fes! truly,” ſaid Mr. Evans; „ my Ed- 


ward, your real name and deſignation is Ed- 
ward Rivers, Earl of Ravenſdale.“ N 
Mrs. Evans roſe, and folded him to her bo- 
ſom, and ſaid, We do not jeſt or deceive 
you, my Edward! I am not your mother, 
though I have a mother's affection to you; you 
loſt your mother the day you were born; you are 
really whom we tell you, the true Earl of Ra- 
venſdale.“ dis 5 PR ET 
Edward was for a few moments thoughtful 
-and filent. He faw both Mr. and Mrs. Evans 


a . tears that did not ſeem to flow from 


ſorrow, but from tenderneſs and fatisfattion. 
«© My father !'* ſaid he, © my mother ! for I 
know you by no other names, nor ever fhall 
forego the bleſſings I have received from that 
dear connection; 1 | 
Burton here, for the explanation of this ſtrange 
_ myſtery, which, if true, however-advantageous 
it may be to me in a woridly view, will hardly 
compenfate to me the regret with which I am 
informed that I am not your ſon ? 
- «© My Edward !”” ſaid Evans, for I muſt 
ſtill call you fo, do you recolle& the morning 


that J parted with you at Holyhead, when you 
. firſt went to join your regiment P'—« Yes,” 
_ faid Edward, perfectly I never can forget 


. 
n I. 


look to ydu and to Doctor 


tis 
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it] remember well, that juſt before I went: 
down to the ſhore to embark, you took me by 
the hand, and told me you had ſomething to re- 
veal to me, which might ſome time or other be 
of conſequence to me, but at that time could be 


of none, and therefore you ſuppreſſed it. 


And 


I alſo well remember, my father, the preſent. 
that you made me immediately after, and the pro- 
mife which I gave you relating to it, and which 


I truſt lever thall perform.” 


„ Well!“ ſaid. Mr. Evans, 


| | «© the xcircum- 
ſtance which T intended to reveal to you, was, 


that you were not my ſon—but as I at that time 
did not know to whom you were indebted. for 
exiſtence, nor ever indeed till this day, that the 


providence of God has ſo wonderfully. brought it 


to light, had any information on the ſubject, I: 
thought to acquaint you with the circumſtance 


would at that time have ſerved only to afflict 


you, and therefore I ſuppreſſed it. But now I have 


to ge you joy of it with the moſt heart felt ſa- 
action, as the fact is indubitable, and all the 
circumftances which led to the diſcovery, ſuch 


as ſingularly point out the all directing finger of 


1 


Providence, whoſe eyes are on the ways of men, 


and who fpicth out all their goings.” 


Mr. Evans now gave Edward a minute detail 
of all thoſe. circumſtances relative to his firſt 
anding him, with which the reader is already 


acquainted ; and Doctor Burton related 
Ravenſdale's contrition and agony of mind, and 
the active part which he himfelf took in ſearch- 
ing out the matter to the, bottom, which was 
now elucidated beyond all doubt, and for the 
happy iſſue of which he ſincerely added his con- 
gratulations; and I truſt, added he, that 
Your lordſhip will long live to enjoy your 


ditary 


Lord : 


here- 


were a linen frock. 


34 


ever deſire to remain. 


perform. To 
OE. ud body,. who, | 


are deſcended.” 


de a neceſſity for doing ſo.“ 
ſaid Evans, you will be ever dear to me, by 
whatever title you are called; nor can the ſplen- 
dour of rank add any thing to the affection 
which ] felt for you when all your poſſeſſions 
If you take a pleaſure in 
till calling me your father, ſurely I muſt have 
both pride and pleaſure in calling you my fon.” 
„Such,“ replied Edward, I am, and fuch | 
| | The father to whom! 
owe my being I never ſaw, and the unfortunate 
mother who brought me into the world, only 
beheld me, and loſt fight of me for ever. Here 
is the mother (taking Mrs. Evans by the hand) 
on whoſe breaſt I hung, the firſt face I ever be- 
held with attachment. Here is the father (ta- 
king Evans in his other hand), who, owing me 
no duty, fulfilled all the moſt tender parent could 
my natural parents I indeed owe 
e er never had it in their 


„ 
ditary honours and great eſtates, ſo as even to 
ſurpaſs the illuſtrious anceſtors from whom you 
6 «© Gentlemen !”” ſaid Edward, 
the circumſtances you have related are ſo extra- 
ordinary, that if I had heard them from any leſs 
authority I could not have given credit to them ; 
and even now, cannot help finding myſelf very 
highly embarraſſed by them. 
therefore, not to call me by any title which [ 
have not been accuſtomed to bear, and which ! 
certainly cannot believe I have any & to, un- 

leſs it is recogniſed by the legiſlature o 
dom. My father, faid he, turning to the good 
curate, whoſe eyes were gliſtening in tears, 
_ «© Jet me be vour Edward ſtill, and not loſe the 
endearing appellation of your ſon (to me the moſt 
| py title I ſhall ever bear) until there ſhall 
«+ My Edward!“ 


— 


1 beſeech you, 


the king- 


power 
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power to beſtow a ſingle comfort. To you F 
owe my mind. You formed my heart; nay, 


you allo cheriſhed that body which I received 
from others, and which, but for your care, 
would never have attained the ſtrength or ſtature 
of a man. To you then am I juſtly indebted 
for both; and every faculty of my body and 


mind, ſhall be exerted to repay the immenſe 
debt of duty, love, and gratitude which I owe 


you.” Edward, who was fill holding both. 
their hands, with theſe words raiſed-them to his 


*lips, and, imprefling upon them alternately the 


warm kiſs of true affection, returned to his ſeat. 


The graceful manner in which the noble youth 


expreſſed theſe endearing ſeatiments, and calm 


tranquillity with which he received the ſudden 


intelligence of his great and unexpected eleva- 
tion, confirmed Doctor Burton in the high op1- 
nion he had before formed, both of his virtue 
and his underſtanding, and raiſed in' him the 
moſt juſtifiable expectations that he would be an, 


honour and a bleffing to the country that was 


going to claim him. Evans and his wife were 
melted into the ſofteſt tenderneſs by the affec- 
tionate ſweetneſs of his behaviour; and they 
were all in danger of growing too ſerious, had 
not Edward filled a bumper to the health and 
perfect recovery of peace and happineſs of the 


old Earl, whom he declared that, next to Epans,, 


he loved and revered of all men living. This 


was followed by another bumper to Lady Ceci- 
lia; and the glaſs beginning to circulate again. 


freely, carried round with it mirth, freedom, 


and good humour. They continued their hita-- 
rity as long as they could within the bounds of 
that „ 8 temperance which neither Evans 
nor 


octor Burton ever tranſgreſſed; and as 
Py e ſoon- 
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ſoon as the glaſſes were taken away, Edward 
Went out to look after Brilliant and Beliſarius, 
his two hunters, for whom he had conceived a 


very warm affe tion, and did not think them 


unworthy of bung ſometimes rubbed down even 


by an Earl. we was e amuſing himſelf 


with this ei, ployment when David Morgan en- 
tered the ſtable. Edward perceived an unuſual 
thyneſs- in David, who ſtood at a diſtance with 
his Hat off, and neither ſaid nor did any thing. 
„What's the matter with yon, David?“ ſaid 


he: have oP ot any bad news from Moll 


Doran ?*”* „No, God bleſs your honour ! but J 
hear your honour is a lord.“ Well, and are 
you afraid of a lord? or are you ſorry, if I 


 thould be one??? ++ No, pleaſe your lordſhip! | 


but I did not know as how whether your lord- 
ſhip would chooſe to ſpeak to ſuch a poor man 
as I. Ils that the way you would ſerve your 
old friends, David, if you too ſhould turn out 
to be a lord i Lord help me!” ſaid David, 
% how could I be a lord?“ „ Nay, I do not 
know, ſaid Edward; I am fure I thought 


as little of being one two hours ago. But know 


this, David, that whether I be a lord or not, 1 
never {ſhall forget that I am a man, nor be un- 


mindful of thoſe who have aſſiſted and ſhared 


with me in the diſtreſſes which man is liable to.“ 


Now, God bleſs your emp: ot FT with 


your lordſhip was a king.” I ſuppoſe you 
think that would be hetter for you.“ I ſhould 
hope ſo, faid David. Indeed, David, it is 


a great doubt whether it would or not; but 1 


have no doubt but that it would be much worſe 


for myſelf; nor do I believe, David, that I can 


be happier in any ſtation, 'or under any name, 


than IJ have been under that of Edwar SU 7 


» 
* 


* 
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by which name I deſire you will continue to call 
me until I tell you I am entitled to the other.“ 


Why, and are you nat then a lord ?” faid 


David. I am told fo, I confeſs,” ſaid Ed- 
ward; but I do not know it; and till I do, I 


ſhall content myſelf with the name I have al- 


8 borne, and which I never wiſh to change: 
and fo, David, finiſh the horſes, and prepare 


for a viſit to Moll Doran, for I think we ſhall. 


ſoon be for Heland again.” Ned then returned 
to the. houſe; and David wondered at the in- 
difference with which he treated his title and 
16000]. a-year. If I had got (thought he) but 


the ſixteen-hundredth part of it, it would have 


put me out of my ſenſes—ſurely maſter has a 
ſoul that cannot be changed either by the happi- 
neſs or the miſery of this world. . | 


When Edward returned to the parlour, De- 


tor Burton and Mr. Evans were Kill. talking of - 
the train of wonderful incidents which led to 


the intereſting diſcovery they had made; in 


which nothing appeared more extraordinary, nor 


more clearly manifeſted the interference of a 
particular providence, than that when Ned had 
ſuffered ſhipwreck, and been ſaved almoſt by 


| mi racle, he ſhould have been carried to the houle . 


of the neareſt connexion he had in the world, 
and ſheltered in the boſom of one who did not 
know ſhe was giving protection to the child, of 
her daughter. Are you certain, Doctor Bur- 


ton, ſaid Edward, that Mrs, Waldron did not 
know or ſuſpect that I was in any Way related to 


her??? „ I believe not,“ replied the; Doctor; 


„ left her at Ravenſdale, and never heard of 2 


her ever having intimated any thing. of the 
Kind.“ „I cannot be certain either, ſaid Ed- 


ward; but ſhe has ſeveral times expreſſed 
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„ 

herſelf to me in terms ſomewhat enigmatical, 
which, I confeſs, at the time they were ſpoken, 
I did not entirely comprehend, but which lead 
me to imagine that by ſome means or other ſhe 
had information that I was her grandſon.” 
„ This is truly extraordinary,“ ſaid Dr. Bur- 
ton, „for I cannot conceive by what means ſhe 
could have any ſuch information, unleſs it were 
by ſome divine communication.“ That I 
cannot pretend to ſay, replied Edward, nei- 
ther can I believe that Heaven in theſe days diſ- 
penſes miraculous communications, eſpecially 
where the object does not juſtify the interfe- 
rence: but certain it is that ſhe has more than 
once made ule of ſentiments and expreſſions to 
me, when alone, that now convince me that 
ſhe has had ſome knowledge of the matter, 
though I cannot form he, 4b by what means 
ſhe attained it.“ This will be a very inter- 
eſting enquiry,”” ſaid the Doctor, which I 
ſhall not fail to make as ſoon as I have the plea- 
ſure to ſee Mrs, Waldron again.”* I agree 
with Edward, ſaid Mr. Evans, that com- 
munications ſtrictly miraculous are never now 
indulged by Heaven to mankind for any purpoſe 
whatſoever, and far leſs for one merely ſecular 
and private; but to a being who has all the 
events that can poſſibly 5 in the univerſe 
abſolutely in his power, and at the ſame time 
who poſſeſſes the moſt perfect knowledge of every 
thought of every heart that ever was or ever 
will be- I cannot conceive it difficult for ſuch 
à being ſo to direct the 3 occurrences of 
things, as to fuggeſt what ideas he pleaſes to the 
mind, and this, ſtrictly ſpeaking, without any 
miraculous interference; and ſomething of this 
fort may have happened to Mrs. Waldron; but 
| | 2 N 8 
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as you ſay, Doctor, it is an enquiry that to 1 us, at 
leaſt, muſt be highly intereſting.” 


Ihe tea-equipage being now introduced, put 
an end to this diſquiſition. Ned, as uſual, £ 


handed the kettle and the bread and butter: Af. 


ter tea the Doctor and the good Curate took 
a hit at back gammon, and Edward ſought in 


his own room a ſhort retirement to reflect on the 


W ns. change 1 in his tuation. 


1 


CHAP. -LXV. - 


; | © TOE Edward had betrayed ao vigble : 


on emotion being made acquainted with his great 


clevation, we are not to ſuppoſe that he was in- 


different about it, or by any means inſenſible to 


the many advantages of high birth and a great 
fortune. He muſt of neceſſity then have felt a 
very confiderable degree of internal complacency 
and ſatisfaction in the intelligence which had- 


that day been communicated to him; but the 


: * 


circumitance in it which he contemplated with 


the greateſt delight, was the Hfituation it 


placed him in with reſpect to Lady Cecilia, on 
whom he could now confer a higher title than 
that which ſhe had been accuſtomed to enjoy; 


and inſtead of receiving from her diſintereſted 
iove the poſſeſſion of a great eſtate, he could 
manifeſt the fincerity of his own, by laying 


that very eſtate at her feet. Theſe were the 
conteinpiations which filled his heart with ſen- 


tations of the pureſt and moſt lively joy, and 


Which he was indulging alone with all the ſe- 
crecy-of filent rapture, when his meditations _ 
were ſuddenly diſturbed by the noiſe of a car- 
riage and horſes driving to the door. Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans were ſurpriſed who this new viſitor 
could be; and Edward went to fee: he 3 


= 
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lady juſt alighting from the chaiſe, whom, as it 
was night, he did not immediately diſcover; but 
whom, as ſoon as ſhe approached the parlour, 
he found to be Mrs. Waldron herſelf; it was in 
the ſame moment ſhe firſt diſcovered that it was 
Edward who conducted her. She turned in- 
ſtantly to him before ſhe ſpoke to any other of 
the company. * Oh! Edward!” ſaid ſhe. 
my ſon! my ſon ! my Ravenſdale | thou pre- 
cious remains. of my dear Letitia | let me fold 
thee to my boſo nm.“ My mother | my bene+< 
tactrelis !'*. replied Edward, it is but this day 
that I have diſcovered the tender relation{hip in 
which I ſtand towards you.“ After a mutual 
embrace, which nature demanded without any 
regard to the forms of ceremony, Edward con- 
tinued. Here, Madam, is the only mother 
_ whom till this day I have ever known; here are 
the parents who foſtered my helpleſs: fancy; 
and reared me up to the ſtate of manhood in 
which you now fee me.“ . 5 5 
Mrs. Waldron could not behold the nurturers 
of her grandſon without the tendereſt emotions; 
the thanked them over and over again with tears 
of gratitude, and bleſſed God, who, by reftor-. 
ing Edward to has*long loſt rights, would enable 
hun to repay their piety and affection. She now 
ſaluted Doctor Burton, whom the. always re- 


vered, and whom ſhe was particularly rejorced KB 
to find there; and being ſomewhat overpower- WM 
ed with the variety, and the greatneſs of her 
emotions, the fat down. — Mrs. Evans ordered 5 


back the tea-things, and would not permit Ed- 
Ward to fatigue Mrs. Waldron with anſwering 
his enquiries until ſhe had taken ſome refreth<. | 
ment. You know, ſaid ſhe, yo Have 
been accuſtomed to obey me, and I will not give 
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iaid Edward, taking her by the hand, your 
authority ſhall not loſe its weight with me while 
I live. 1 cannot expreſs the joy my heart con- 
ceives in ſeeing the two to whom I am moſt in- 


debted upon earth, now ſitting together for the 


firſt time. My Ravenſdale !”” faid Mrs. 
Waldron, for I can aſſure you, Edward, that 
title belongs to you, my joy in this meeting is 


not inferior to your own; for I muſt ever feel 


4 myſelf bound by ties of unutterable gratitude to 


thoſe who have ſuſtained my child for three- 


and-twenty years, and now reſtore him to me, 
every thing my heart could wiſh.” The tea 


now N made its appearance, and Edward 


reſumed his aſſiſtance, whilſt the two ladies 


viewed him with eyes of equal tranſport and af- - 


fection. 


When this ſecond tea-drinking was over, Ned 


ventured to reſume his enquiries about Lady Ce- 
. Cilia and Lord Ravenſdale. . 
Cecilia,“ ſaid Mrs. Waldron, is well; 


but as for Lord Ravenſdale, you muſt no longer 


give that title to the hoary hypocrite who has 


uſurped it—that title, Edward, is your own; 


and God be thanked that I have lived to ſee his 


juſtice manifeſtly diſplayed in reſtoring it to 


you.“ That the title will be mine, my mo- 


ther, I cannot doubt, after all that I have heard; 


but if you regard my feelings, I beſeech. you 
not to call me by it, until it is recognized by 


parliament; and far leſs to reflect on that vener- 


able character, for whom I muſt ever retain the 


moſt heartfelt gratitude and affection ; who was 


a noble friend and benefactor to me when I 
ſtood in need of both; and who, if he erred in 


aſſuming 


LEY 
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up my authority the firſt moment that another 
5 . 1 2 | 455 
puts in their claim to it.“ My dear mother!” 
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ſeſſor of it.“ How did that happen?“ ſaid 


Mrs. Waldron, „I always conceived the ſtory, 


ferred upon me a penſion after my poor Letitia's. 
death, which had been ſettled upon her: but 


Heaven would no longer conceal. The firſt 


| I 
aſſuming the title, has made ample amends. by 
the open and candid manner in which I under- 
ſtand he diſclaims it.“. Why yes, Edward, 


he does indeed diſclaim it; and I cantell you he 
is prepared to acknowledge you as the true poſ- 


Edward; *© it is but this day that we have 
known it here ourſelves. —** To tell you the 
truth, my Edward, I did ſuſpect it from the firſt 
day I ſaw you at Glendemus; and though I could 
not account for it, I did communicate my ſuſ- 
picions to Miſs Walker, and in ſome meaſure 
even to yourſelf.“ 155 e 
Ves, my mother!“ faid Edward, I did 
indeed take notice of ſome expreſſions Which 
ſeemed to cover ſome myſterious meaning which 
did not comprehend, and which you did not 
think proper to reveal; and it was but this even- 
ing that I was mentioning them to the preſent 
company; and I am ſure you will gratify both 
them and me extremely if you will explain the 
cauſe of your ſurmiſe.”” , 55 
Until the day I faw you, Edward, ſaid 
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ſo artfully obtruded on the world of my grand- 
child's death to be a genuine truth; and I] felt 
myſelf, as I conceived, infinitely indebted to 
what I thöught a noble generoſity, which con- 


now I find all this generoſity was a bribe to 
Heaven to cover the moſt atrocious iniquity, = 
which, however, the juſtice and the purity f 


day I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you at wy houſe 
(Oh! may that day be bleſſed ! and bleſſed be 
the Power who ſaved you from the boilterous | 
2 _ 7 element, 


— 
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element, to put Pk under my protection!) — the 1 
firſt day, my Edward, that I ſaw you, recovered J 
from ee 11m" and ſhining with manly a 
grace; though disfigured in a jacket and trow- 9 
ers, that day I was ſtruck with the ſurpriſing t 
reſemblance which I thought I beheld in you to f 
my poor deceaſed daughter Rivers. You V 
chanced to take up a guitar which had once been f 
hers, and ſang a Scotch air, which you accom- a 
panied on. the inftrument. It had been a fa- "M 
vourite air with. her; and allowing for the dif- t. 
ference between a man's voice and a woman's, 1 
there were ſo many turns which ſtrongly re- C 
minded me of her, that here again I was im- v 
preſſed, even to aſtoniſhment. I know not © 
whether there are any ſecret inſtincts of nature, It 
which by ſome inexplicable ſympathy can draw h 
the affections of a parent to an unknown child; b 
but J am ſure 1 felt ſomething like this, and con- * 
. ceived a tenderneſs for you, which I never felt ad 
for any other being, except my daughter. I ic 
was no ſtranger to the gallant ſervices you per- ” 
formed for her whom we uſed to call Lady Ce- E 
Cilia Rivers—to your paſſion for that amiable 
irl, nor to the unbounded and diſintereſted love i 
with which” ſhe repays it. Her brother dies; m 
and then I thought you likely to ſucceed to all wy 
that property by your union with her, which in 
had my grandchild lived, would have been his 3 
of right. Surely, thought 1, he is my child, {h 
and God, in his own way and time, is reſtoring vw 
him to his inheritance. This was an abiding ro 
impreſſion on my mind, which I neither could, re 
nor indeed defired to get rid of; but the matter + 
was of. ſo delicate a nature, and involved in it in 


ſo many important conſequences, that until 1 
had more conviction, I thought it imprudent - 
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to ſay any thing upon the ſubject, I deter- 
mined, however, in my own. mind, to take a 
journey to this place, to enquire from my new 
and ever to be valued friends, if you were in- 
deed their ſon. Whilſt this was in my thoughts, 
the ſtings of conſcience diſcloſed to my reverend _ 
friend here, Doctor Burton, that ſecret iniquity | 
which it could no longer bear, and the circur 
ſtances of which 1 firſt learned from the viic 
agent in the buſineſs, Laurence Finn. This 
was farther confirmed by the letter which Doc- 
tor Burton wrote from Dublin immediately upon 
finding out Michael Carroll; relating the cir- 
cumſtance of the child's having been dropped 
with a clergyman in Wales, and his intention 
of immediately going thither to enquire about 
it. This poor Cecilia in the candour of her 
heart confeſſed to me; and never were my ears 
bleſſed with ſuch joyful ſounds, for then the 
whole myſtery was unravelled, and I in my turn 
acknowledged to her the ſuſpicions I had for 
{ome time entertained, and filled her with inex- 
preſſible delight when 1 aſſured her that our 


* 


Edward here was the man. . 
Upon the ſtrength of this, ſhe conducted me 
to her father. I own I went filled with reſent- 
ment, and deternrined to-upbraid him with his 
perfidious ſupplanting af. my child, and depriv- 
ing me for io many years of the conſolation of 
a mother.—But. when I beheld the miſerable 
thadow of him whom I uſed to contemplate 
with reverence and affection; when I ſaw for- 
row and contrition deeply marked upon his coun- 
tenance; and above all, when the beautiful and 
amiable Cecilia was ſtanding by my ſide, bathed 
in tears, I own my reſentments were diſarmed, 
and I told the old man, I am come to ſpeak 

RY = | peace 
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peace to yqur ſoul, and to bring you forgiveneſs 
both from God and from myſelt.“ I then re- 
lated to him all my ſurmiſings, before his own 


uneaſineſs of mind had diſcloſed any thing. of 
the matter, and aſſured him he might conſole 


himſelf with the firm belief that he would find 


in Edward the only, yet the certain remedy to 
heal his broken heart. A vifible gleam of joy 
brightened his countenance at theſe words. 
God grant it !'”” ſaid he; © that young man 
has been long dear to me; and it he ſhould turn 
out to be the child I have injured, I ſhali no 
longer lament thoſe whom God has taken from 
me, but conſider this new gift as a ſign of par- 
don and returning favour.” The eale that this 
information gave him has conſiderably recruited 
His ſtrength and ſpirits; and when 1 told him 
that I was coming here directly to ſearch this 
matter to the bottom, he determined himſelf to 
ſet off for Dublig the next day with Cecilia, 
where, I make no doubt, they now are, impa- 
tiently expecting to ſee us all return. 

Edward, with ſome eagerneſs, whiſpered Mrs. 
Waldron, Have you no word from her lady- 
ſhip for me?“ “ No, replied ſhe, ©* not a 


: ſyllable ; Cecilia's ſituation is now changed; and 


it will henceforth belong to your lordſhip to be- 

ſtow thoſe great advantages which her generous 
and faithful heart, was once willing to confer on 
vou; and which I am ſure ſhe would not re- 
- ceive from any other hand. Oh! that I was 


at her feet, ſaid Edward, to make offer of 


myſelf and all that I ſhall ever poſſeſs on 
. 55 „ 

Lou muſt ſoon be ſo, replied Doctor 
Burton; this alliance was indeed ſometimes 


. talked of in the country, and I for one always 
EEE | Eg gs wiſhed 
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world.“ Some tender emotions which the aghe 
of this frock, and the recollections conne 
with it cauſed, now viſibly appeared in Mrs. 
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- wiſhed it ſucceſs ; but now it becomes indiſpenſa- 


ble; for the marriage ſeems to have been alrea- 
dy made in Heaven.“ We will conſummate it 
on earth then,””* ſaid Edward, with a ſmile; to 


which both the reyerend gentlemen replied, 


POE 


Amen 5 

Evans now related to Mrs. Waldron all thoſe 
little circumſtances relative to his firſt finding 
Edward which the had not yet heard, and 
brought her the little frock which he had on 


when he firſt ſaw him. Mrs. Waldron looked 


at it, and wept.— This frock,”” ſaid ſhe, is 
my own work ; it was one of many others which 


I I made for my poor Lætitia againſt her lying- 


in. — Here, aid ſhe, I could ſwear to the 
ſtitching of theſe guſſets in any part of the 


ed 


Waldron's eyes, which Edward endeavoured 


to divert, by begging of her to keep the frock 
r 


for the little lord whom Cecilia ſhould in due 
time preſent her, adding, it was a pity ſuch 
beautiful work ſhould have been ſo long conceal- 
ed.” This turn reſtored her to her ſpirits, and 
enabled her to ſpend a charming evening, when 
Edward ſung, after ſupper, ſome delightful 
Scotch and Welch airs, and joined with Doctor 
Burton and Evans in ſeveral catches and glees ; 


1o that perhaps this was the happieſt night that 
ſeveral of the company, though advanced in 
years, had ever paſſed. To Edward himſelf, it 


certainly was fo, though far ſhort of many 


which we hope fortune has yet in ſtore for him, 


and to the enjoyment of which we ſhall con- 


duct him with all the ſpeed that is compatible 


with 


1 
with the neceſſity of letting the good Doctor 


Burton and Mrs. Waldron repoſe a little 20 8 
e Journey. 


8 


S 


Ix the humble dwelling of Ti-gwin, there 
was ſome difficulty in finding accommodation 
for all this good company who had ſo unexpect- 
edly met together. Mrs. Evans however con- 
trived it ſome how or other, packing Edward 
with her huſband, whom he ſtill (and probably 


ever will continue to do) called his father, and 


to whom he told as he went to bed, that 
he was glad of that opportunity to introduce his 
new coronet to his old -night-cap.”” Evans re- 
plied, © he was ſorry his coronet ſhould keep 
ſuch bad company, but hoped ſoon to turn his 
night-cap into a mitre, -when they would be 
fitter companions for each other.“ Thus did 


theſe two deareſt of friends manifeſt how little. 


they were to be intoxicated by any worldly ad- 
vantages, and ſoon funk into that ſtate which, 
next to death, is thé greateſt leveller of diſtinc- 
tions, and which prefers a night-cap both to a 
coronet and a mitre. - 5 | 

In the morning the ſame happy company met 


again to breakfaſt, refreſhed with their night's. 


fleep, and perfectly in health both in mind and 
body. It was determined to continue that day 
at Ti-gwin, and all of them to ſet off the day 
after for Dublin, the preſence of Mr. and Mrs. 


Evans being neceſſary to aſcertain the great diſ- 
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covery they had made. Carroll, with his at- 
tendants, was ſent off that ſame day, to be ſtill 
however detained: as witneſſes, but with an aſ- 
ſurance that no evil could happen to him, as 
there really did not appear in him any guilt. 


And now Edward having ſome viſits which 


he wiſhed to pay, ordered his horſes, whilſt 
Evans took Doctor Burton to thew him his 
garden, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, and Mrs. Evans entertained Mrs. W al- 
dron with a thouſand anecdotes of Edward's 
ſweetneſs from his earlieſt infancy even to that 
day; to which the liſtened with that ſecret rap- 
rure, with which we may ſuppoſe a mother to 


be delighted on the firſt diſcovery of her child. 


Whilſt the good Mrs. Evans was thus fond- 
ly deſcanting on Edward's virtues, and particu- 
larly dwelling on his early piety and juſt ſenſe of 
religion, Fortune, which is always a ſlippery 
jade, played her a trick, and ſent the little Ed- 
Ward into the room, to the great ſurpriſe of Mrs. 
Evans, who had ſtrictly charged the maid to 


keep him out of fight. The child, to be fure, 
looked as beautiful as any that nature ever ſent 


from her hand, and Mrs. Waldron, who loved 
all children, ran to embrace it. Whoſe is 


this pretty creature? ſaid ſhe to Mrs. Evans. 


Mrs. Evans bluſhed, and was ſilent. The child 
called her grandmama.——* Oh !** ſaid Mrs. 
- Waldron, who was quick in diſcerning coun- 
tenances, ** I believe, my dear madam, that our 


' friend's ſenſe of piety and religion has not al- 


ways been equally uniform.“ It is true, 
ſaid Mrs. Evans; in this one inſtance he has 
erred, and I believe from my ſoul in this one 
only. He confeſſed this to his father, as the 


dear youth then thought Mr. Evans; and cha | 
8 | Fo little 


he behaved to her, and whether ſhe was happy ? 


L 
little creature was born a few months after he 


left us; I took him as the memorial of my Ed- 
ward, whoſe perfect image he is; and I intend 


never to part with him.“ You mult part with 


him a few minutes to me, however,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Waldron, who took him up in her arms, and 
almoſt devoured him with kiſſes. We cannot 


approve of theſe children, to be ſure,”” ſaid the; 


but oh, nature! who is able to reſiſt your 
laws?” She then enquired about the mother, 
and it was agreed between her and Mrs. Evans 
that ſhe ſhould take no notice of having ſeen 
the child to Edward; ſhe, however enquired for 
the ſervant who took care of him, and gave her 
five guineas to encourage her 1n her attention. 
Poor little Edward was remanded to his retreat, 


and the maid, who perhaps brought him into 


view with the very expectation which ſo well 
ſucceeded, went with him perfectly pleaſed. 

Im the mean time Edward arrived at the cot- 
tage in which poor Molly Price, the mother of his 


ſweet infant, refided ; ſhe had heard of his great - 
exaltation, as indeed news ſo extraordinary is 


ſeldom flow in finding wings, and almoſt deſ- 
paired that he would now beftow a thought 
upon her—but when he entered the door, ihe 


beheld the ſame {ſweet countenance which firſt _ 


won her virgin heart, and which received in re- 
turn the ſame tribute of maiden innocence. The 
meeting was tender, as was {uited to both their 
natures, and virtuous as became the relative fitu- 


. ations in which they were both, of them now 


placed. Molly indeed was employed when' he 


entered, in the tendereſt office of nature, ſuck- 
ling the little infant ſhe had borne about two 


months before to her huſband. Ned aſked how 


She 
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-She replied, that no huſband could behave bet- 
ter, that he gave her all his earnings, and that 
ſhe would be as happy as perhaps any in her ſta- 
tion could be, if the could forget“ Alas, Mol- 
ly?” replied he, rather ſay, if you could for- 
give. —““ Forgive !** ſaid ſhe, whom have I 
to forgive! — ““ Me, faid Edward; Oh. 
Mr. Evans !** ſaid ſhe, if I do not miſtake in 
calling you by that name, I have no complaint 
to make of you; it was my own heart betrayed 
me; and if you did wrong, I ſurely was alike 
to blame. The fault, ſaid Edward, per- 


Haps was mutual; but to repair it as far as I can, 


with reſpect to you, muſt be my part.“ He then, 
ſent her to fetch her huſband, and with that con- 
deſcending ſweetneſs which characterized all his 
actions, rocked the cradle in which ſhe had juſt 
laid her infant, till the returned. The hufband, 
whole name was Richard Parry, was a ſtrapping 
: young fellow about his own age, well enough 
» teatured, and caſt in that mowd which nature 
- wiſely thought beſt ſuited to his condition. Ed- 
Ward told the young man, he had ſent for him 
- becauſe he wiſhed him well, and becauſe he 
_ withed to ſee him and his wife together, as he 
knew he had had a regard for her before he had 
married her. Richard replied, he was not igno- 
rant that Molly had had a misfortune, which 
many another honeſt girl had as well as the ; but 
that ſhe made him a good wife, and as he did 
every thing to make * happy that was in his 


power, he hoped ſhe would be grateful, and re - 


main true to him. Edward commended the ſen- 
timent, and added, that it ſhould be his care to 
ſupply them with ſome of the ingredients which 
in the general opinion of the world were cfjen- 
tial to happinels, 1 og 
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; He then briefly told them of his being to return 1 
i to Ireland the next day, where he had the prof- 9 
5 pect of a conſiderable property; and that, as he 9 
: did- not intend immediately to take the child 9 
5 over, he would commit it to the care of its | 
I! mother, ſending with it however a ſervant ; and 1 
| to enable them to do this with care, he told down + 
_ fifty guineas, which he preſented to Molly, in 1 
0 the preſence of her huſband. Neither Richard ® 
4 nor Molly had ever ſeen ſo much money before K 
A at any time, and were expecting nothing lets F 
* than to be the owners of ſuch a ſum; they re- | 
s ceived it with expreſſions ſu.table to their ſfur- ö 
x priſe and gratitude, and Edward took leave of 9 
A them, promiſing to be ſtill more permanently 1 

be . uſeful to them, as long as their good conduct 3 

Mt ſhould entitle them to his regard. From Mol- 9 

* ly's Ned went to the old veteran her father, „ 

as whom he had not yet ſeen fince his return. 
h They had been ancient friends, Ned 3 

2 ſpent many an hour in his days of boyhood, liſ- 

XY tening to his harp, and learning from him to 

.S touch the ſtrings himſelf. When old ſohn heard 

Ns that he was in the houſe, he inwardly xejoiced, 

he for he loved Edward in his heart, though he 

"8" could not help charging him with ſomewhat of 

5. unkindneſs for the tune he had played with his 

ich daughter. Ned made the beſt excuſe he was 

but able, Which he ſtrengthened by a powerful ar- 

did gument, ſimilar in kind, though leſs in force, 

4 with that which he had juſt uſed with Molly, 

re. and thus regained the friendſhip and good wiſh- 

"6 es of the old man, "Ye of Ce 

„ „He invited John up to the houſe, to get his 

nich 1 dinner and a cup of good ale in the kitchen, 


fan- and ordered him to fetch his harp, which the 
1 72 good old ſoul immediately ſet about tuning, that 
"He be might give them a ſpecimen of his perform- 

os 2 OA; 0E- ance, 
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ance. In his way home he called upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Watkin, who however were abſent at 
their daughter Colebroke's, ſhe having lately 
lain in, and her firſt child, a boy, was to be 
chriftened. Ned was ſorry that by this acci- 
dent, and his unexpected return ſo ſoon to Ire- 
land, he miſſed ſeeing them at this time, alto- 
gether; and fo, without prolonging his ride fur- 
ther, he went home. When he got in, he found 
his mother, that is Mrs. Evans, buſily employed 
among her trunks. The journey the was next 


day to undertake, appeared to that good woman 


like a voyage to the Eaſt Indies; nor is it to be 
wondered at, ſince the circuit of her whole tra- 
vels might be compriſed in a circle of forty miles 
diameter. To qui 

ſome degree to her like quitting the world; and 
was a journey, which on her own account no- 
thing would have tempted her to undertake ; but 
to Which ſhe looked forward with leſs - dread, 
when ſhe reflected on the great object that was 
to be accomplitaed by it, and that ſhe ' ſhould 
be accompanied by all ſhe held moſt dear in the 
world, When Edward ſaw her preparations, he 
could not help ſmiling; he prevailed upon her, 


however, to undo all ſhe had; been doing, by 


affuring her the would have no occafion for any 


thing but her body linen, and a couple of, gowns ; 


as all the reſt ſhe held moſt valuable ſhe would 


iind of no uſe but to make pin- cuſhions or work - 


hags of; and that in future the muſt look to him 
for all things neceſſary. He then told her he 
had ſeen Molly Price, and, that he had deter- 
mined to leave the child with her, till there was 
a more proper time to take it to Ireland. Mrs. 
E. vans agreed in the propriety of this, though 
ſhe was ern to come back and live with 
15, rather than want it; but Edward aſſuring 


* 3 
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uit Wales therefore, was in 


E her 
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her ſhe ſhould have it at her own difpoſal, ſhe -. 

was eaſy ; and having replaced all the things in 

their repoſitories, where many of them had lain 

unmoleſted for thirty years, he packed up thoſe 
only which Ned recommended, and then went 
to Merten the diſhing of the dinner. 
Farewel ye temperate and fimple meals, as 
delicious as ye were wholeſome! farewel, ye 
mountain flocks, able-to pleaſe the palate of Api- 
cius | farewel, ye ſavoury ſteams of toaſted 
cheeſe, converted to a rabbit by the power of a 
toaſt and: nut-brown ale! This is the laſt day we 
ſhall be allowed.to regale upon your {imple luxu- 
ries. But often amidſt the pomp of plate, and. 
of attendants; often amidſt the puzzling variety 
of unknown diſhes, ſhall we remember with: 
regret the pleaſant though {mall parlour of Ti- 
gwin, its neat. though unadoraed fide-board, its. 
hofpitable though {imple entertainment. 
Perhaps the thoughts of this being the laſt 
dinner they might eat together in that room, 
which for more than twenty years had witneſſed 
the happieſt of their domeſtic intercourſe, might 
in Teme degree have depreſſed the ſpirits of our 
honeſt curate, and his amiable wife, notwith - 
ſtanding the brillidncy of thofe ſcenes which 
were juft. opening to their view. But Ned, 
aware of this effect, called in the all-powerful 
ad of muſic, to chafe away all melancholy. 
And having feated Price in a corner, ſupported 
5 noble flaggon of ale on bis right hand, and 

Jayid Morgan to help him to it on the other, 
and pathing with unuſual gaiety at his own table 
the warming juice of Oporto's grape, forrow 


was banifhed from all hearts; and: the: hours,. - 
winged with joy, and beguiled by muſic, flew _ 
uncounted, Poor Price himſelf, contrary to his. 
uſual cuſtom, was the firſt that tired, but not 
F » N 2: 3 
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till ſuch an hour as juſtified all in thinking of 
their repoſe. The honeſt old fellow had no 
reaſon to repent his evening's entertainment ; 
he was well paid for the $665 ep he afforded, 
and the good-natured curate lent him old Black- 
bird to carry himſelf and his harp home under 
the gnidance of David Morgan. 5 
In the morning two chaiſes, as ordered the 
day beſore, were ready at the door by eight. It 
was however ten 8 the good Mrs. Evans 
had adjuſted all her concerns, and given the im- 
portant charges ſhe thought dee aka to David 
Morgan's father and mother, whom {the left to 
take care of the houſe; her laſt- buſineſs was to 
ſteal up to the room in which little Edward 
ſtayed, and to water his little cheeks with her 


tears: but the thoughts of ſoon either ſending 


for him, or returning to him, conſoled her; and 
after being twice or thrice called for by the good 
curate, ſhe at laſt went down, and was handed 
by Edward into the chaiſe, where Mrs. Wal- 
dron had been ſeated ten minutes before. Doc- 
tor Burton and Mr. Evans went in the other 
chaiſe; and Edward and David Morgan, mount- 
ed on Brilliant and Beliſarius, drew up the rear. 
They continued their journey without any ac- 
cident, and arrived at Holyhead time enough to 
get a tolerably comfortable dinner before the 
packet ſailed in the evening. About fix they 


were informed it was time to go on board. It 


. was dark, and the weather rather ſqually, Mrs 
Evans was frighted, and would have gladly turn- 


cc back again for Ti-gwin; but Mrs. Waldron 
aſſuring her that no packet had been loſt. within 


any perſon's recollection, ſhe ſuffered Edward to 
conduct her on board; and the two ladies being 
accommodated with one of the ſtate rqoms, they 
went immediately to their births together. 


5 LEY 


was one good thing in it, there was always a fair 


our preſent. es ping The wind certainly blew ” 


compoſe; at length towards mage the wind 


landed at the Pigeon Houſe. Here they ſoon 
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I. was ſaid of the old ducheſe of Bedford, - 
that being aſked on her return from Ireland-- 


(where her huſband had been Lord Lieutenant), - 
how ſhe liked that country? the.-replied, ** there 


pale 8 * ” _ 
1 — was - * 
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wind to carry you out of it.“ Her Grace's aſſer- 
tion could not be contradicted by the experience of 
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from that kingdom, and ſeemed determined o 
give them all the oppoſition in their approach to 
it, that was in its power. Edward, who was 
now ſo well accuſtomed to the ſea, as not to be 
incommoded by its higheſt rage, as long as he. 
was in a good ſhip, and had tea room, would. 
not have minded its preſent turbulence, but for | 
the terrors of all the female paſſengers, and the _ . 
ſickneſs with which both Evans and Doctor 1 
Burton were affected. He paſſed. the whole 
night in aſſiſting them, and indeed every perſon 

elſe in the cabin, and in ſoothing all the ladies, 


whole terrors at the perpetual cry of luff! 


lf!” and the thumps which the veſſel received 
as ſhe buffeted the waves, were often expreſſed - 1 
in ſcreams, which he. did all- in his power to 5 


abated, and grew ſomewhat. more favourable, fo. - WM 
that about two o'clock the next afternoon they” * '} 
paſſed the. bar, and in leſs than an hour were j 


got 


ay 
got a coach, which they ordered to drive to the 
Marine Hotel. 5 5 | : 
Edward profited by his experience in his firſt 
voyage to Ireland, ſo as not to be a ſecond time 
taken in by the oficious impoſtors who never 
fail to ſurround ſtrangers on their firſt landing, 
and conducted Mrs. Waldron and Mrs. Evans, 
with the good curate, into the houſe, where he 
got them a comfortable room and ſome refreth- 
ment. Mrs. Waldron and Doctor Barton went 
together in a coach to Lord Ravenfdale's, to ac- 
quaint him and Cecilia, with the arrival of Ed- 
ward and the Evans's, and the happy and im- 
portant diſcovery they had made. Edward re- 
mained with Mr. and Mrs. Evans to allow time 
tor this communication, and that they might get 
themſelves a little in order after their voyage, be- 
fore they ſhouid be introduced to his lordſhip. 
In about an hour Lord Ravenſdale's coach came 
for them to the hotel; and Evans and his wife 
Were, for the firſt time in their lives, ſeated in a 
Carriage with a coronet.” Edward got in after 
them, and | will leave it to my readers to ima- 
ine the feelings of his heart as they turned thro 
errion Square, and approached Lord Ravent- 
dale's houſe The carriage ſtopped, and the 
orter opened the door. Two footmen in laced 
iveries were behind the carriage, Edward a- 
lighted, 'and handed Mrs. Evans up the fteps; 
the good curate followed, and Doctor Burton 
met them in the hall; In the drawing room 
they were received with all the emotions of the 
ſincereſt friendſhip by Lady Cecilia, who took 
Mrs. Evans by both her hands and kiſſed her, 
and who conferred the fame favour on Evans 
himſelf. The worthy curate was ſomewhat 
abaſhed, and endeavoured at a bow in the beft. 
ſtyle he could. Edward ſmiled, and juft got a 
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glance of Cecilia's eye, which dropped and: 
trembled. as-it met his, He. was going to ap- 
proach her, when Doctor Burton whiſpered to. 
pin, that the old Lord wiſhed to ſee him in his 
dreſling room. Will you come with me,“ 
ſaid Eavarg © Ves, ſaid the Doctor; I 
C ' As he went out, 
Ned turned his face towards Cecilia, whoſe eyes 
again met his, The intelligence they commu- 
nicated was indanily underſtood by both, and. 
more expreſſive than any language could convey. 
When Edward entered the room, the old Lord 
roſe, viſibly in much emotion. Edward advan- 


ced towards him, and dropped upon one knee at 
his feet: the old Lord clatped him in his arms, 


and wept aloud, © Weep not, my Lord!“ ſaid. 
Edward, I hoped that my return would have 


_ wiped away all tears from your eyes.“ „They 


are tears of joy,“ ſaid the old man, * tears. 
which waſh away from my ſoul a burthen which 
has oppreſſed it for more than twenty years. 
Come then to my arms, my deliverer.] and let 
me reſtore you to thoſe riches and honours, of 


which I baſely wronged you; which had well 


nigh brought me to perdition, but which will ſit 
light and eaſy, oa their true poſſefſor.” *- My 
Lord!“ ſaid Edward, I requeſt ““ My 
Lord Ravenſdale !'* interrupted the other, [ 
beſeech. you no longer to call me by a title 
whieh it was my ſhame to have been ever known 
by; but which I here. refign with ten thoufand 
times more pleaſure than I aſſumed it, which 
truly belongs to your lord{hip, and which I have 


already taken ſteps to put you in the legal poſ- 
ſeſſion of.)“ How then am I to call you?“ 


ſaid Edward. Cali me Rivers, call me what 
you pleaſe, call me any thing but Lord Ravenſ- 
T7 E „ there is a 
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name whicn if you would allow me to call you 


by, would fill up the meaſure of my happineſs, 
and without which all the honours and , riches 


you are ſhowering upon me, will be but ſplen- 


did miſery.” _** Say then what is it ??? Loet 
me call you * Let me lay theſe new ac- 
quired poſſeſſions at the feet of 

daughter, who has long been the miſtreſs of my 


ſoul, and let me have your ſanction to requeſt 


her ſharing them with me.” _ ** My Lord! 
(ſaid colonel Rivers, by which name we muſt 
in future call him) if any circumſtance could in- 
creaſe the ſatisfaction which I feel this day, in 
reſtoring to your lordſhip your long uſurped 
Tights, it would be the happy alliance you have 
now done me the honour to propoſe.'* Edward, 
or rather Lord Ravenſdale, which title he from 
henceforth muſt aſſume, was going to expreſs 
his gratitude, when the old colonel interrupted 
him, by propoſing to go down directly to the 


ladies, to introduce him in his true character, 


and that he himſelf might be introduced to Evans 
and his Wife. My Cecilia !** ſaid he, as he 
entered the room, let me preſent to you.the 
Earl of Ravenſdale, who by coming to that title, 
has ſomewhat abated the rank which yow have 
been accuſtomed” to move in, but who, with a 
_gallantry inſeparable from a great ſpirit, entreats 
your acceptance of a higher.” Cecilia bluſhed, 


but yielded her willing lips to the fervent kiſs, 
Which the young Earl then impreſſed upon them. 


As all the company were now connected in the 
- deareſt ties either of friendſhip, or of confan- 
guinity; this happy difcloſure of the intended 
marriage was received with mutual congratula- 


ti -ns and fervent joy. Mrs. Waldron and Mrs. 


Evans gazed on Edward, in whom they thought 


they had an equal claim, with rapture, and 
* ; 3 p ' 3 Joined 5 
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joined his hand to Cecilia's with the moſt heart- 
felt ſatisfaction. Indeed the marriage might 
have been ſolemnized on the ſpot, as there were 


two. clergymen preſent, and all the parties were 


agreed, but the colonel withed firſt to have the 
matter of the peerage ſettled. The parliament ; 


was to ineet in a few days, and on the firſt da 


of-it, Edward's claim to the title was laid before 
the houſe. As the whole matter had been pre- 
vioully made known to the chancellor and the 
other law lords, there was little difficulty aſcer- 


taining it, and he took his ſeat as Earl of Ra- 


venſdale, a few: days before the Chriſtmas receſs. 
On that ſame day the biſhop of Limerick, Who 
hatl long lived in habits of the greateſt intimacy . 
with the Ravenſdale family, and in whoſe dio- 
ceſe the eſtate of Ravenſdale lay, went home 
from the houſe with colonel Rivers, in order to 
be introduced to the new Earl, and dined with 
him. Cecilia did the honours of the table, and 
looked like beauty itſelf. Doctor Burton had 
been long acquainted with the biſhop, but 

5 never feen him before, and was now 


introduced to his lordſhip by the colonel, with 


that eulogium on his character which it juſtly. 
deſerved ; and the. biſhop received him with. 

every token of reſpect. His lordihip was the 

only perſon preſent that was not of the family; 
and after the cloth was removed, and a long and 

the new Lord, who had that day taken his feat, _ 


happy enjoyment of his titles and eſtate drank to 


he roſe, and exprefſed his deſire, that as he then 
really felt himſelf, for the firſt time, to be the 


poſſeſſor of thoſe titles, which he had been ac-- 
cuſtomed to revere and love in thoſe who had 


formerly enjoyed them, he wiſhed to crown the 


happineſs and juſtice of that day, by,laying thoſe 
titles and poſſeſſions at the feet of her who had 
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long poſſeſſed his heart, and by reſtoring to her 
that rank in ſociety which he had been ſo unex- 
pectedly the cauſe of her loſing. Colonel Ri- 
vers {ſeconded the motion, while Cecilia, co- 
vered with bluſhes, was yet too ingenuous to 1n- 
vent delays, for what had been already agreed 
on, and which ſhe had fo often confeſſed to be 
the with of her heart. The biſhop claimed the 
Tight of performing the ceremony. I,“ ſaid 
his Lordthip, gave her her firſt name, and I 
thall rejoice ſtill more to add this new title to 


„ 
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Cecilia retired with Mrs. Waldron and Mrs. 
Evans, and a little before tea came down to the 
drawing room, arrayed in a fimple gown' of 
white muſlin. Her lovely treſſes were bound 
with a ſtring of oriental pearls, and hung down 
her back in natural curls, gloſſy as the richeſt 
ſilk; unſtained with powder, and unconſtrained 
by the disfiguring art of the hair-dreſſer. The 
young Ford Ravenſdale. in whofe countenance 
the {ſweetneſs and modeſty of Ned Evans ſtill 
beamed with unaltered luſtre, ſtood up beſide 
her, and exhibited a perſon which no painter 
cr ſtatuary would have diſdained to ſtudy, as a 
model of male beauty. The 2 17 read the 

ſervice with the dignity ſuited to fo folemn and 
- ſacred an obligation, and a little before ſeven 
pronounced. that bleſſing, which joined in holy 
union two bodies, whoſe ſouls were united long 
before, and whom Heaven itſelf by its almoſl 
miraculous interference ſeemed to have created 
for each ether. f . 

No marriage that was ever ſolemn 


ized ſeemed 


do give more perfect fatisfaction to all concern- 


ed; the old colonel recovered all his uſual galet7 
and fpirits; joked with Lady Ravenſdale and the 
Oer ladies with a flow of humour which he 
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had not exhibited for many years, and prolonged 
the feſtivity of the evening with the biſhop and 
the two reverend gentlemen to a late hour; long 
after that which admitted Edward to the para- 
dife of Cecilia's arms. 


* 
— 


Theſe important events being all happily ad- 
jaſted, and the Chriſtmas receſs approaching, 
the young Lord Ravenſdale and his bride wiſhed 


to go down to their feat in the country, to diſ- 


penſe at that rigorous ſeaſon of the year, the 
bleflings which ought always to accompany the 


| feſtival, among their tenants and dependants ; 


and to enjoy, amidſt the ſhades of Ravenſdale, 
thoſe raptures for which both their boſoms were 
formed, but to which the noiſe and parade of 
the capital were little accommodated. Colonel 
Rivers joined moſt heartily. in this intention, for 
he was always fond of a rural and retired life, 


and ſeldom went to Dublin except when his par- 


liamentary duties called him thither. Of theſe - 
he had now taken leave for ever; for though he 
might command a feat in the houſe of commons, 
yet having been ſo long a member of the houſe 


of lords, he thought the fituation would be 


ſomewhat awkward. His intention was to live 
in future at his own ſeat of Riversfield, about 


nine miles from Ravenſdale, excepting the time 


he might ſpend with his daughter, and which 
her lord defired to be as much as they could pre- 
vail on him to beftow. In the diſpoſal of their 
affairs they had no occaſion for the interference 


- or _ of lawyers. The Colonel ſurrendered. 
all the 


avenſdale eſtates, together with a great 
\um of money which he had ſaved out of them, 


to the young Lord, together with the houſe in 
Dublin and alt its furniture, his horſes, carria- 


ges, &c. and all the family plate. He reſerved 


to himſelf his own paternal eftate, which he 


had 


/ 


. 
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had improved to be worth near three thouſand 


pounds a-year; and this too at his death was to 
go to his daughter and her children. 


The next day but one after the marriage, the 


whole family took leave of Dublin. Lord and 
Lady Ravenſdale went in their own travelling 
. Chaiſe and four, attended by David Morgan ri- 
ding Beliſarius, and leading Brilliant. Colonel 
Rivers and Evans, with Mrs. Waldron and Mrs. 
Evans, went in a poſt coach which had been 
his before, and was now alſo Lord Ravenſdale's. 
Doctor Burton remained in town for a few days, 
but promiſed to be at Ravenſdale with Mrs. Bur- 
ton and Lady Ravenſdale's dear friend Sophia, 
very ſhortly after they got there. At ſo late a 
on of the year, the journey could not well 
be performed under three days. The tenants had 
notice of their approach, an innumerable crowd 
of whom met their young lord at the gates of 
Ravenſdale Park, and taking out the horſes, 
drew his carriage to the houſe. . They paid the 
ſame compliment to the Colonel, whom the 
always loved, and whom they cheered 5 4 
three huzzas as he got out of the carriage. The 
Whole company ſtood a few minutes on the 
ſteps, where the young lord expreſſed his grati- 
tude for the affectionate reception they had gi- 
ven him, and the ſatisfaction he felt in obſerv- 
ing the eſteem and regard they manifeſted to 
their late maſter, in whoſe ſteps it ſhould be his 
pride and ambition to walk. He preſented. to 


them Lady Ravenſdale, whom they had long | 


known and revered in another character, an 


whom they now welcomed with the loudeſt ac- F 
clamations. Her OR, made them a low and 


_ graceful curteſy, and they were all invited into 
the great hall, where a barrel of ſtrong ale was 
broached, which they emptied with flowing cans 


and 


c 
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and ſincere hearts—to the health and proſperity 
of the Houſe of Ravenſdale. | 


— 


H. A f. VIE 


| \ \ E might here have cloſed this narrative, 
having brought the hero of it to the ſummit of 
earthly felicity, by means which diſcover the . 
ſecret direction of Providence in the affairs of 
this world, and how his almighty hand can make 
the unruly paſhons of ſinful men ſubſervient to 
the moſt righteous purpoſes ; and events ſeem- 
ingly trifling and accidental, yet in the 
great chain of Cauſes and effects to lead to the 
moſt important conſequences. This indeed is a 
truth we have long had occaſion to obſerve our- 
ſelves, and which we have endeavoured in this 
ſtory to impreſs upon the minds of our readers. 
Before we take our final leave, however, it may 
be pleaſing to ſome, to know what became of 
thoſe who have appeared as ſubordinate charac- 
ters'in this-work. 5 wo 
Among the firſt viſitors who came to pay their 


reſpects at Ravenſdale-houſe, was Captain Nettle- 


geld, Who perhaps could not induce his proud 


© aud envious ſpirit to pay any compliment to 


Edward 


„„ 
Edward in his new character, did not the neceſ- 
ſity of his affairs require it. He appeared be- 
fore him with all the ſervile awe with which 
conſcious wickednels is always overwhelmed in 
the preſence of virtue, Edward knew his char- 
acter well, and always deſpiſed it; he had hin- 
ſelf received the baleſt of injuries from him, 
but he nobly thought that it did not become the 
Earl of Ravenſdale to remember the wrongs of- 
fered to Ned Evans, and therefore ſhewed him 
a greater civility and refpe& than he would 
otherwiſe probably have been tempted. to do, 
and aſked him to ſtay dinner. Nettlefield ac- 
cepted the invitation, and in the evening, when 
his heart had been ſomewhat warmed by a bot- 
.tle of the beſt claret, he defired to ſpeak to Lord 
Ravenſdale alone. His lordihip took him up to 
tlie library, where he uſually fat in the morn- 
ing; and Nettlefield began by profeſſing his ex- 
treme contrition for his conduct towards him in 


America, Which he acknowledged to be baſe 
and unmanly, but which he begged his lordſhip 


to afcribe to the effect of ſudden rage, which 
was an unfortunate diſpoſition interwoven in his 
conſtitution, and not to any premeditated malice, 
Which his foul. abhorred :—that beſides this, 
which had long lain upon his mind, there was 
another bufinefs which made him ſolicitous for 


the honour of this interview, and which he 


had his father's commands to lay before him, 
and this was the unhappy ſituation of his affairs. 
He then entered into a detail of the incumbran- 


ces, which amounted to near ten thoufand 


pounds, to be paid out of an eſtate of fix hun- 


- clude | 
of this money was due to his lordthip himſelf, 


and as there was no poſhbility of- ſatisfying the 


'other 
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dred ae, per annum. Mr. Nettlefield con- 
with ſtating, „that as fix thouſand pounds 
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other creditors without bringing the eſtate to an 


BE. 


immediate ſale, his father thought it his duty to 


make the firft offer to his lordſhip, in which he 
entirely concurred, and had therefore prefumed 


to wait upon him for that purpoſe.“ — 
Lord Kavenſdale replied, “ As to what paſ- 
ſed between us in America, Captain Nettlefield, 


J have long ſince forgotten, as well as forgiven 


it; and I deſire to thake hands with you upon 


this ſubject, and never to let a ſyllable about it 


* 


2 


eſcape from either of e mouths again. As 
your affairs, they give 


for the derangement o 
me great and real concern, as I do not ſee that 


if your eſtate is ſold, there can be any reverſion 


adequate to the maintenance of the family.“ 


„It is true, my lord,” replied Nettleficld, 


but there is no alternative; a ſmall reverſion 


there will be, and I muſt remain at home, and 


aſſiſt my mother and ſiſter with my pay?! 1 
am happy to hear from your own mouth, ſaid 
Lord Ravenſdale, a ſentiment ſo full of du- 
tiful affection, which gives me hope that you 
will acknowledge the propriety as well as the 
neceſſity of what 1 ſhall now take the liberty 
to propoſe to you 3 


© J have the honour to be the intimate friend 


of Mr. Grainger, the very mention of whoſe 
name I ſee covers you with confuſion j} bis ami- 


able and innocent daughter is no more, but a 
beautiful and lovely boy remains, of whom no 
parent ought to be aſhamed. If, Mr. Nettle- 
field, you will do juſtice to the memory of that 
unfortunate and much injured lady, and acknow- 
ledge your child, I wilt find means to fave your 


eſtate, and to extrieate your father from his diffi- 
eeities,”* | 3 

* My lord,” ſaid Nettlefield, I am indeed 
covered with confuſion; I ſtand before - 
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ſelf- convicted, and ſelf-condemned. I acknow- 
ledge the unbounded generolity with which you 
have treated me, and 1 beſeech you to 


belieye that my heart is not ſo depraved 
but that I can love and eſteem virtue, though I 
have. never vet been able to practiſe it. From 


this moment I beg leave to ſurrender myſelf to 


your lordſhip's diſpoſal, entreating of you onl . 
to command me what to do, and I will do it.“ 


—+* Do as you would be done by,” ſaid Lord 


Rayenſdale; „ there is no other command ne- 
ceſſary: and let me aſſure you, Mr. Nettle- 


field, that if you will make this command the. 
rule of all your future actions, you will find. 
yourſelf not only more reſpected, but alſo much 
more happy than you have ever hitherto been.“ 


Nettlefield bowed; and withdrew. 


Three years have now elapſed ſince his lord- 


ſhip took poſſeſſion of his title and eſtates; and 


ſince his happy union with the beautiful and 
virtuous Cecilia, as many lovely children have 


crowned thoſe years, a boy to inherit all his fa- 
ther's virtues, and two girls, the lovely likeneſ- 
ſes of their all-accompliſhed mother. Nor is 
there any reaſon to doubt, but that, if Heaven 
thall pleaſe to ſpare the parents, many more 
young ſcions ſhall ariſe to continue the name 
and virtues of the family. _ | . 


" = , 


' .. Calonel Rivers is till living, and ſpends muck 
of. his time with his daughter and her children.. 
— The moſt cordial.friendſhip and affection ſub- 


ſiſts between Lord Ravenſdale and him; nor does 


| his lordſhip ever take an important fiep either 
public or in private life without conſulting . 


* 


his experience. 


For two years the worthy Evans and his wife 
y 


lived entirely at Ravenſdale houſe, experiencing 
the ſame affeCtion aud the ſame dutiful attention 
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from Lord Ravenſdale that he had ever ſhewn 
them when he thought himſelf their ſon. Laſt 
ear the old vicar of the pariſh died, and the 
br * immediately preſented Evans to it. It is 
worth a good ſix hundred a 1 and he bids 


fair to be as much loved and reſpected by his 
congregation in Ireland, as he had ever been in 
Wales. He is at preſent buſily employed in mak- 
ing great additions to his garden, which are 
to connect with Lord Ravenſdale's pleaſure-gar- 
dens, ſo that he will have an extenſive range of 
the. moſt beautiful ſcenery, in a manner within 
his own premiſes. The good old man conti- 
nues to work himſelf in his garden, in which 
wholeſome exerciſe Lord Ravenſdale often de- 
lights to ſhare, and aſſiſts him with the ſame 
pleaſure as when. he called him his Ned Evans. 


3 The old woman and her ſon, who had been fo 


hoſpitable to him the night of his diſappoint- 
ment at Muckworm's, he 285 brought over from 
Wales, and they now liye with ham. John 1s 
a ſtout lad of about faxteen, and he educates him 
for a gardener. „ 3 5 4 
Mrs. Evans has aſſumed no new airs upon the 
great change in her ſituation; ſhe attends as 
uſual upon her domeſtic concerns, and retains 
that happy evenneſs of temper which long en- 
dured poverty without repining, and now enjoys 
afluence without being extremely elated. Her 
chief care is indeed directed to the ſweet little 
cherub whom ſhe calls her grandſon; who lives 
entirely with her, and who 1s an exact counter- 
parts both in features and diſpoſition, of what 
her Edward was at his age. This circumſtance 
has endeared this child to her in an extreme de- 
gree, and ſhe ſeems to have transferred to him 
that tenderneſs of maternal affection, which ſhe 
felt ſo intenſely for his father. Nothing ane 
32 X place 
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place Lady Ravenſdale's heart in a more amia- 
ble point of view than her conduct to this child. 
It was by her exprefs deſire, and without her 
lord's knowledge, that ſhe had him brought 
over from Wales, who never was more aftoniſh- 
ed than when he ſaw him in her ladyſhip's 
arms. It was an endearing compliment ſhe paid 

him, when ſhe preſented the infant to his lord- 
ſhip, and requeſted him for her ſake to provide 


for him as if he was hers. Lord. Ravenſdale is 


now in treaty. for the purchaſe of Ti-gwin eſ- 
tate, Which is worth abou five hundred pounds 
a-year, and which he intends to ſettle on the 


little Edward. 


Mrs. Waldron ſpends part of every year with. 


Lord and Lady Ravenſdale, but paſſes the ſum- 
mer for the moſt part at her own houſe of Glen- 
demus. It is a charming retreat, and exqufſitely 
convenient for fea-bathing. The. children are 
uſually ſent there for a. couple of months, to reap 
the advantage of that wholfome practice; and 
Lord:and Lady Ravenfdale uſually go for them, 
and bring them and Mrs. Waldron back to Ra- 
venſdale houfe. His loerdfhip has increaſed the 
annuity which Mrs. Waldron enjoyed, to; five 


hundred pounds. a year—a fam. which is fully 


adequate to all her wants and wiſhes. David 


Morgan renewed his addreſſes to Molly Doran, 
And was too handſome a fellow, and too advan- 
_ tageous a match for her, to be long in gaming 
her conſent. Lord Ravenfdale has ſet him up 


in à farm, of which he has given him a leafe- 


for his own life, and two ſons, whom Melly bas 
already borne him; and he is likely te ſueceed 


well. The old woman, his mother-in-taw;Arves 2 
with him, and ſhe had laſt year the confblatigan 


to ſee her ſon return from America. Doran is? 


mediately waited on Lord Ravenſdale, who Te 
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ceived him as a brother warrior. He related the 
extreme grief of Awattahowee, when the time 


had elapſed for his return without his appearing : 
but the ſeaſon having turned out very fine for 
, and Awattahowee being uncommoniy 
ſucceſsful, he imputed it to the intercefion of 
his. dear friend Warbiſhcondar with the great 
ſpirit, and the whole nation got drunk at a grand 


feaſt of bear's broth. and dog's fleth, which. he 


had given in gratitude to his memory. Lord 
Ravenſdale was well pleaſed to hear this account 
of his friend's faithful attachment, and has plac- 


ed Doran in a lucrative ſtation about his own 


perſon. Captain Nettiefield has kept the pro- 
mile which he made to Lord Ravenſdale, and 
acknowledged his fon Charles. Has contrition 
appears ſo ſincere, that Mr. Grainger has been 
induced tb fee him, who has now: built a: ſmall. 
houſe. in the village of Ravenſdale, to be near 
his lordſhip, whom he juſtly contiders: as his 
deareſt friend, and to ſuperintend the education 


of his grandſon. Old Nettlefield died of a pa- 
ralytic ſtroke about a year ago, by which his 


wife and daughter have been relieved from a 
moſt oppreſſive tyrant, and they are happy in 
the affectionate attention of their ſon and bro- 
ther, who ſince his reconciliation With Lord 
Ravenſdale ſeems entirely reformed, and endea- 
yours, within his ſphere; to form his manners 
after his example. By the united exertions of 
his Lordſhip and Mr. . all other credi- 
tors of the eſtate are paid off, and the land is 
ſettled upon Charles. Under the wiſe and œco- 
nomical management of theſe truſtees, the eſtate 
Will be clear before he comes of age; whilſt an 


annuity is reſerved for the family, on which the 
live with much more comfort and reſpectability 
than ever they did before. 


Doctor 


| „ 

Doctor Burton and his family are freqnent vi- 
fitors at Ravenſdale houſe; where Sophia in par- 
ticular ſpends a great part of her time. An old 
attachment between her and Nettlefield is ſuſ- 
pected by ſome to be reviving; and if he con- 
tinues to behave with as much propriety as he 
has done for theſe laſt three years, it is probable 
they may one day be united. He has many 

qualities to recommend hint both to man and 
woman, to which if he could add virtue, he 
would be wholly unexceptionable. 

And now, reader, having throughout theſe 
pages endeavoured to amuſe your mind without 
injuring your heart, I truſt I have in ſome de- 

ree ſucceeded ; and that the events here art- 
leſſly related, ſome of which have really hap- 

pened, and none of which tranſgreſs the bounds 
of nature or probability, may lead you to believe 
that the eyes of God are on the ways of men, 
and that he ſpieth out all their goings ; that his 
Providence can, and does direct their minuteſt 
affairs, though without any miraculous, or viſi- 


dle interference; and that (as we are aſſured by 


the higheſt of all authorities), though five 
ſparrows are ſold for a farthing, yet one of them 
hall nor fall to the ground without our Father, 
who is in Heaven.” om. PEER 


